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FOREWORD. 


The Observations of the Permanent Mandates Commission on the 
Report on ‘Iraq for 1928. 


His Majesty’s Government have noted with gratification the 
satisfaction which the Commission expressed with the statement 
given in the Report on ‘Iraq for 1928 and with the explanations 
made by-their Accredited Representative at the Sixteenth Session 
of the Commission. 


In the present report the special information for which the 
Commission asked in each of their observations will be found in the 
chapter devoted to the appropriate department of the administration 
and an index is provided to facilitate reference, 


In some of the Commission’s observations, in addition to a request 
for information, there was also a recommendation for action. It is 
thought desirable to explain the reasons which often prevent the 
inclusion of a statement, regarding such recommendations, in the 
- next report made to the Council of the League after the publication 
of the Commission’s observations. The Permanent Mandates 
Commission examine the annual reports on ‘Iraq in October or 
November of the year succeeding the period under report and the 
observations of the Commission are not usually received until 
January, and the full minutes of the session not until March of the 
following year. For example, the Permanent Mandates Commission 
examined in November, 1929, the Report on ‘Iraq for 1928 and their 
observations were published at the end of January, 1930. There 
was time between January, 1930, and the date at which the report 
on 1929 went to the press, to prepare and include therein special 
information for which the Commission asked, but it was clearly 
impossible to give effect to any recommendations for action, which 
may have been made by the Commission, in time for notice thereof to 
be given in the report for 1929. Moreover, since the parliamentary 
session in ‘Iraq is between November and February and since the 
budget should be nearly completed before the observations of the 
Commission are published, it is sometimes difficult for the ‘Iraq 
Government to adopt action recommended by the Commission even 
within the calendar year following the publication of the Com- 
mission’s observations. 
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Under the subhead of “‘ Political Situation ’ the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission recorded the following observation :— 

‘*Tt would, therefore, be desirable for the Mandatory Power to 
endeavour, in future reports, to make clear how much of the result is 
due to British officials in the ‘Iraq Government service and how much 
to the efforts of the ‘Iraq Government itself. It would be well that the 
extent to which the ‘Iraqi Authorities are dependent upon British 
support, the efforts made, the opposition encountered, and the results 
achieved in each sphere, the difficulties, which have been settled and 
those which have still to be overcome, should be described as far as 
possible.” 


His Majesty’s Government are carefully considering this suggestion 
but have not found it possible to adopt it in this report, in view of the 
fact that it reached them only at the close of the period under review. 
It is appropriate, however, to report here that at the close of the year 
1929 arrangements were in contemplation which were designed to 
ensure that ‘Iraqi Ministers and officials should in future assume an 
increasingly large share of responsibility for the administration of the 
country. 


INDEX TO INFORMATION ON POINTS RAISED BY THE PERMANENT 
MANDATES COMMISSION IN CONNECTION WITH THE ANNUAL REPORT 
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Page 
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Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to 
the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of ‘Iraq for the Year 1929. 


I—SURVEY OF THE PERIOD. 
1.—Outline of Political Developments. 


POSITION AT THE OPENING OF THE YEAR 1929. 


The beginning of 1929, like that of 1928, brought with it the 
resignation of the Government which had been in office throughout 
the preceding year. This annual coincidence of a change of Govern- 
ment with the beginning of the calendar period to be covered by 
these reports, has its conveniences for the historian, but brings little 
benefit to ‘Iraq. A year of office, much of which is occupied with the 
routine work of Parliament, does not give a Ministry an adequate 
opportunity to complete the plans of any constructive schemes 
that they may wish to initiate, and a change of Government in the 
middle of the normal session of Parliament invariably leads to a 
prolonged session and a makeshift budget which the incoming 
Ministry have no time to shape to their will. 


At the head of the programme with which ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg al 
Sa‘dun had come into office in January, 1928, was the submission to 
Parliament of the new Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty (signed in London in 
December, 1927) with amended subsidiary Military and Financial 
- Agreements. Negotiations for the conclusion of amended agreements 
had been continued throughout 1928 without it being found possible 
to devise formule satisfactory to both sides for the redrafting of a 
number of articles in each agreement. By the beginning of 1929 it 
appeared that both Governments had said their last word and ‘Abdul 
Muhsin Beg, feeling that he had failed to achieve the first and most 
important of the tasks which his Government had undertaken, 
tendered his resignation and those of his colleagues to the King on the 
20th January, 1929. His Majesty accepted their resignations but 
asked them to continue to attend to their duties until a new Cabinet 
could be formed to govern the country. On the same day a meeting 
of Deputies of the Progressive Party, of which ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg 
was President, passed a resolution approving of their leader’s action 
and declaring that they would not support any Cabinet which did 
not stand by the amendments which he had wished to make in the 
Financial and Military Agreements. 
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The Cabinet accepted His Majesty’s request that they should 
remain temporarily at their posts, but they acted on the assumption 
that they no longer had full ministerial authority or responsibility. 
Their contention was that they were only deputising Ministers and 
that accordingly they should properly transact only routine business. 
This theory was apparently inherited from the Turkish parliamentary 
system and led the Minister of Defence on one occasion to declare to a 
Deputy who put a question to him in the Chamber of Deputies that 
there was no longer a Government to reply to questions. 


On the 3rd February, very soon after the resignation of ‘Abdul 
Muhsin Beg’s Cabinet, the High Commissioner, Sir Henry Dobbs, 
left Baghdad on retirement from the post which he had filled with 
marked distinction for nearly six years, and active consideration of 
the formation of a new Cabinet was then delayed until his successor 
Sir Gilbert Clayton should arrive. In the meanwhile the deputising 
Cabinet of acting Ministers continued to place before Parliament 
legislation prepared prior to their resignations but did not undertake 
the preparation of any important new bills. 


ARRIVAL OF THE NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER AND THE 
FORMATION OF A NEw CABINET. 


The new High Commissioner, Sir Gilbert Clayton, arrived in 
Baghdad on the 2nd March and a new Cabinet came into office on 
the 28th April. 


Its composition was as follows :— 
Prime Minister... = . 


Minister for Foreign Affairs ... » Taufiq Beg Suwaidi. 
Minister for Auqaf... res 

Minister for the Interior ... ... ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Beg al Qassab. 
Minister for Finance i ... Yusuf Beg al Ghanimah. 
Minister for Justice — ... Daud Beg al Haidari. 
Minister for Defence __... Muhammad Amin Zaki Beg. 


Minister for Communications and Abdul Muhsin al Shallash. 
Works. 

Minister for Irrigation and Agri- Salman al Barrak. 
culture. 


Minister for Education ... .... Khalid Beg Sulaiman. 


The Cabinet was drawn from the Progressive Party, and was not 
very different in composition from that which had preceded it. 
The Ministries of Finance, Communications and Works, Irrigation 
and Agriculture, and Justice remained in the same hands as before. 
Amin Zaki Beg, who came to the Ministry for Defence, had had 
previous experience as Minister for Education and also as Minister 
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for Communications and Works and ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Beg al Qassab 
had already twice held the portfolio of the Interior. Khalid Beg ~ 
Sulaiman, a Deputy for the Diyala province, was the only new- 
comer to Cabinet work. 


In the new Cabinet’s programme the chief principles of policy, 
which, it was declared, would guide the Government were :—the 
conduct of relations with England in accordance with the Anglo-‘Iraq 
Treaties of 1922 and 1926, the continuation of the suspended Census 
registration, the reduction of civil service expenditure, the presen- 
tation to Parliament at the following session of a scheme for the 
reorganization of the ‘Iraq Army, and the construction of flood 
escapes for the Euphrates river at the Habbaniya and Agar Quf 
depressions. 


THe FourtH ORDINARY SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


In accordance with the Constitution the fourth ordinary session 
of Parliament began on the Ist November, 1928, but, as has been 
related in the report on ‘Iraq for 1928,* little work was done by 
either Chamber before the beginning of 1929. Early in 1929 the 
Cabinet resigned in the circumstances already explained, and for 
the three months between the 20th January and the 28th April 
Parliament had to be satisfied to deal mostly with legislation which 
had been initiated before the resignation of the Cabinet. Never- 
theless a number of useful laws were passed including :— 


1. The Law for the encouragement of Industrial Undertakings 
No. 14 of 1929. 


2. The Law for the Settlement of Disputes of Muntafiq Lands. 
No. 23 of 1929+. | 


3. The Law for the Abolition of the Surcharges on the 
Overland Mail. No. 12 of 1929. 


4, The Judges and Qadhis Law. No. 31 of 1929.t+ 
5. The Public Education Law.t 


6. The Law for the Registration of Immovable Property in 
the Name of Juristic Persons. No. 34 of 1929. 


(The full text of Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6 is given in the Appendix.) 


The budget had been prepared by the outgoing Ministry, but it 
was left to the new Government to sponsor it in the Chamber of 
Deputies. | 

Owing to the adjournment which had occurred between the 
5th November and the 22nd December, 1928, the normal duration 
of the session was, under Article 39 of the Constitution, automatically 


* Page 15. ¢t See Appendix. 
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extended from the 28th February to the 14th April. This date 
was reached, however, without a new Cabinet having come into 
office or a budget having been passed. The King therefore issued a 
Royal Irada prolonging the session by two months (the statutory 
maximum) up to the 13th June. On the 30th April following the 
formation of a new Cabinet under Taufiq Beg al Suwaidi, ‘Abdul 
Muhsin Beg al Sa‘dun the retiring Prime Minister was elected 
President of the Chamber, in place of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Beg al Qassab, 
who became Minister of the Interior. A week later the new Govern- 
ment presented their programme to the Chamber and were given 
a vote of confidence by 56 votes to 16. 


Tut BUDGET. 


The remainder of the session was almost entirely occupied with 
debates on the budget. The Bill was introduced into the Chamber 
on the 14th April and passed to the Finance Committee after the 
usual formal first reading. The debate on the second reading began 
on the 28th May, the new Government having profited by the short 
interval to influence in some measure the proposals of the Finance 
Committee, with a view to adapting the Bill to their views. The 
Opposition in their speeches repeated in the main the criticisms 
which they had made on a similar occasion in the preceding year. 
They attacked the Government for continuing to follow a policy of 
increasing expenditure on departmental services and _ salaries, 
without making adequate provision for constructive and productive 
schemes of development and challenged the Cabinet to show that 
they had, in their budget, in any way implemented the promises of 
the programme which they had only so recently published. The | 
Government were, however, well supported by their Party and on the 
9th June the budget was passed by a large majority. Four days 
later the two months extension of the session terminated and the 
King prorogued Parliament. 


STATISTICS OF THE SESSION. 


During the session the Chamber held 60 meetings and passed 60 
Laws. Of these 41 were new measures and 19 had been submitted 
as Bills to the Chamber at previous sessions but not passed. Forty- 
eight questions on a wide diversity of subjects were asked by 
Members and answered by the responsible Ministers. 


THE SENATE. 


Under the provisions of Article 32 of the ‘Iraq Constitution lots 
were drawn in the Senate on the 13th June (the last day of the 4th 
Session of Parliament) for the retirement of half of the Senators. The 
draw was personally supervised by His Majesty the King. 

Nine of the ten vacancies thereby created were filled by Royal 
Iradas published in October which nominated four new Senators and 
reappointed five of those who had retired by lot. 
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THE RECEss. 
Resignation of the Cabinet. 


During the parliamentary recess between the end of the fourth 
ordinary session in June and the opening of the fifth session in 
November, 1929, two events which occurred in England had note- 
worthy reactions in ‘Iraq and led directly to the resignation of the 
Cabinet formed in April by Taufiq Suwaidi. The first was the general 
election in England and the advent of a Labour Government ; and 
the second, the British Government’s pronouncement on Egyptian 
policy made in August, 1929. 


When a Labour Government came into office in England many of | 
those in politics in ‘Iraq believed that there would follow a change in 
British policy towards ‘Iraq favourable to nationalist aspirations. 
Others declared that British foreign policy was always the same no 
matter what Party came into power; but the idea that a Labour 
Government would enable ‘Iraq to move more quickly forward to 
independence and admission to the League of Nations was dominant 
and there was an expectant flutter in the political dove-cotes. 
Concurrently there came into prominence the suggestion that in 
order to benefit from the opportunity for a progressive change in 
‘Iraq’s relations with England, which it was hoped the Labour 
Government would offer, a new Cabinet should be formed with a 
stronger and more experienced personnel and therefore better able to 
press for the desired reforms. The current appreciation of the probable 
attitude of the Labour Government towards ‘Iraq was, in the minds of 
the majority of political ‘Iraqis, very soon confirmed, when, in 
August, the British Government declared their policy regarding 
England’s relations with Egypt. In the treaty that was offered 
to the Egyptian Government and in the promise which was given 
regarding Egypt’s entry into the League of Nations they saw fore- 
shadowed the prospect of similar proposals being made in regard to 
‘Iraq. With this quickening of hopes for a new development in 
British policy towards ‘Iraq, the desire entertained in influential 
political quarters for the strengthening of the personnel of the 
Cabinet increased and Taufiq Suwaidi and his colleagues, responding 
to this desire, submitted their resignations to the King on the 25th 
August. His Majesty while accepting the Cabinet’s resignation 
requested them to remain at their posts until successors could be 
appointed, and entrusted to ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg al Sa‘dun the task 
of forming a Ministry. 


‘Abdul Muhsin Beg was not easily persuaded to return to office. 
He had resigned in the preceding January because he could not 
obtain the amendments which his Government wanted to the 
Military and Financial Agreements which in a revised form were 
to be included in the Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty of 1927. In the interim 
the unpopularity of this treaty had increased and before forming a 
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Government he wished to obtain from the British Government a 
concession to ‘Iraqi national aspirations and a modification of the 
policy which had caused him to resign at the beginning of the year. 
It will be remembered that in the Treaty of December, 1927, it 
was stipulated that “‘ Provided the present rate of progress in ‘Iraq 
is Maintained and all goes well in the interval His Britannic Majesty 
will use his good offices to secure the admission of ‘Iraq to member- 
ship of the League of Nations in 1932.”” The condition thereby 
attached to the promise of the support of His Britannic Majesty 
for “Iraq’s application for entry to the League of Nations had, even 
during the negotiation for the conclusion of the Treaty, been much 
disliked by the ‘Iraq Government and was one of ‘Abdul Muhsin’s 
main objections to taking office. With a view to meeting this 
situation His Majesty’s Government authorized the’ Acting High 
Commissioner* on the 14th September to inform the King :— 

(a) That the British Government were prepared to support 
‘Iraq’s candidature for admission to the League of Nations in 
1932. ; 

(6) That the British Government would at the next Session 
of the League of Nations inform the Council that they had 
decided not to proceed with the Treaty of 1927. 

(c) That the British Government would also at the same 
time inform the Council of the League of Nations that they 
proposed in 1932 to recommend ‘Iraq for admission to the 
League of Nations. 


The Acting High Commissioner also informed the King that the 
British Government hoped to conclude with the ‘Iraq Government 
before 1932 a treaty, based generally upon the recent proposals for 
an Anglo-Egyptian settlement, to regulate the relations of Great 
Britain with a after the admission of ‘Iraq into the League. 

These assurances removed the worst obstacles which had stood 
in the way of the formation of a new Ministry and on the 19th Sep- 
tember His medeey issued a Royal Irada appointing the following 
Cabinet :— 


Prime Minister e ee ... \ ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg al Sa‘dun, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs es K.C.M.G. 

Minister for the Interior _... ... Naji Pasha al Suwaidi. 
Minister for Justice ... oe ... Naji Beg al Shaukat Pasha. 
Minister for Defence.. ‘he .... Nuri Pasha al Sa‘id. 

Minister for Finance.. ... Yasin Pasha al Hashimi. 


Minister for Irrigation and ‘Agri- ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Beg al Qassab. 
culture. 

Minister for Communications Muhammad Amin Zaki Beg. 
and Works. ; 

Minister for Education ne ... ‘Abdul Husain Chalabi. 


* See following section, page 16. 
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The personnel of the Cabinet included some of the ablest men in 
public life and although not a coalition Cabinet the presence of 
Yasin Pasha al Hashimi, who had been a prominent leader of the 
Opposition in the Chamber since the resignation, in January, 1928,* 
of the coalition Cabinet formed by Ja’far Pasha, made it more 
representative than a purely Party Cabinet. 


At the ceremony customarily observed on the occasion of the 
promulgation of a Royal Irada appointing a Cabinet, the new Prime 
Minister addressed to the assembled high officials and Court digni- 
taries a speech of which the following is a translation :— 


“T beg to thank His Majesty, my Lord the King, for the 
confidence he has placed in my colleagues and myself, by 
inviting us to take office in the present circumstances, when 
the country is taking such an important step in its political 
life ; and I pray God long to preserve His Majesty’s life. 


“Gentlemen, you have read the official conmuniqué, which 
has been published in the press, dealing with the subject of the 
political relations between ‘Iraq and Great Britain, and I think 
you have remarked therein that His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government have now acceded, to a certain extent, to the claims 
put forward by ‘Iraq, in that they have expressed their willing- 
ness to support unconditionally the candidature of ‘Iraq for 
admission to the League of Nations in 1932, and also to conclude 
a treaty for the regulation of relations between the two countries 
on the basis of the proposals advanced in respect of the Anglo- 
Egyptian settlement. 


“The concurrence of His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
with ‘Iraq’s claims is a conclusive proof of the conciliatory and 
far-sighted policy which they have now decided to follow in 
respect of this country, which is already bound to them in bonds 
of friendly fellowship. 


“ My colleagues and I have carefully considered the offer 
embodied in the recent reply received from the British Govern- 
ment. We are now convinced that their new offer satisfies 
part of the aspirations of the ‘Iraqi nation, which will accept 
in the long run nothing short of complete independence. In > 
view of this conviction, we have responded to the call of the 
King, and have accepted, with complete satisfaction, His 
Majesty’s invitation to us to take over the reins of government. 
We have also undertaken to do all that lies within our power 
to guide the ship of the State to the sublime goal aimed at by 
our national aspirations under the auspices of His Majesty’s 
Throne, for the preservation of which we would all be willing 
to sacrifice our lives. 


* Pages 5 and 6 of Report for 1928. 
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“IT am sure all Government officials will assist us in carrying 
out our duties by focussing their attention on the responsibilities 
attached to them and by the proper execution of their duties. 


““T sincerely hope that a spirit of friendly comradeship will 
always prevail among ‘Traqi and British officials alike. I call 
upon all officials strictly to observe and respect the provisions 
of the Constitution, and I warn them against any form of 
deviation therefrom. 


“TI pray Almighty God to give us all success in serving the 


country sincerely, and in leading it to the zenith of happiness 
and prosperity.”’ 


During the six weeks which passed between their assumption of 
office and the opening of Parliament on the 2nd November, the new 
_ Ministers were occupied in making themselves familiar with the 


current problems of the Ministries and in preparing their plans for 
the approaching session. 


THe DeEatTH oF Simm GILBERT CLAYTON. 


It is with deep regret that His Majesty’s Government record the 
untimely death of Sir Gilbert Clayton on the 11th September, 1929. 
Even in the short time during which he had held the post of High 
Commissioner jn ‘Iraq, Sir Gilbert had won the good will and 
confidence of most of those in public life, and the vast throng at 
his funeral and the innumerable telegrams and letters of grief and 
sympathy which were sent to Lady Clayton by people of all classes, 
were eloquent tributes to the place which he had won in popular 
_ affection and esteem. His special knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding of the Arab nation and their aspirations, made his 
death a heavy loss alike for the Arabs and for the Government 
which he served. He was succeeded temporarily by Sir Robert 
Brooke-Popham, the Air Officer Commanding in ‘Iraq, who acted 
as High Commissioner until the arrival of Major H. Young on the 
30th September. Major Young acted temporarily as High Commis- 
sioner pending the nomination of a successor to Sir Gilbert Clayton. 


THe APPOINTMENT OF A NEw HiGH COMMISSIONER. 


On the 7th October Lieut.-Colonel Sir Francis H. Humphrys, 
G.C.V.0., K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.LE., was appointed High Commis- 
sioner for ‘Iraq and on the 10th December he arrived in Baghdad to 


take up his post. 
THE FirrH ORDINARY SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 
The King’s Speech. 


His Majesty King Faisal opened Parliament with customary 
ceremony on 2nd November ; the following is the text of the speech 
which His Majesty read from the Throne :— 
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‘“‘ Senators and Deputies, — 

“In the name of Almighty God I open your Parliament 
hoping that this session will be noteworthy for momentous 
deeds, which will lead to the benefit and prosperity of the 
nation. 


‘The sober attitude of my people in support of the efforts 
that have been exercised by successive Cabinets for the realiza- 
tion of the aspirations of the country has brought the desired 
effect. 


‘““ My respected friend, the late Sir Gilbert Clayton, by whose 
death the two allied Governments and his many friends in this 
country have suffered a calamity, was a most faithful medium 
for the expression of these aspirations and for the interpretation 
of the basis upon which our country desires to build up relations 
of alliance between Great Britain and herself. 


‘“‘ 1am glad to be able to say that his efforts and also the strides 
that have been so rapidly made by ‘Iraq towards progress, have 
caused the British Government to realize that the time has come 
to satisfy “Iraq’s wishes. This is borne out by the fact that 
they have declared that they will be prepared to support the 
candidature of ‘Iraq for admission into the League of Nations 
in 1932 without restriction or proviso, and to regulate the 
relations between the two countries on the basis of the recent 
proposals for the Anglo-Egyptian settlement. 


‘““T was pleased with the visit of my brother, the Amir of 
Trans-Jordan, to ‘Iraq, and with the enthusiastic reception that 
has been accorded him. The visit paid by His Highness has 
offered a suitable opportunity for discussing the question of 
cementing the bonds of cordiality and friendship between our 
two respective countries. My-Government will consider in the 
near future the conclusion of a Treaty of Amity and other 
special agreements for the regulation of relations between 
‘Iraq and Trans-Jordan. 


“Qur relations with the Turkish Republic continue to be 
based upon cordial affection. 


‘I particularly desire to refer to the establishment of cordial 
relations between our neighbour, Persia, and ourselves, and to 
the progress which those friendly relations have made, especially 
after the signature of the Agreement of llth August, 1929. I 
cannot refrain from saying on this occasion that I hope the 
situation will be settled satisfactorily. I hope also that there 
will be tranquillity between the peoples of the neighbouring 
Arab countries. 


“The negotiations that were conducted by my Government 
during 1927, in connection with the scheme undertaken for the 
liquidation of the Ottoman Public Debts, have resulted in the 
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Debts Board’s acceptance of the ‘Iraqi proposals. My Govern- 
ment will submit to you the necessary information on this 
subject, together with the draft bills bearing on the matter. 


** Agricultural products this year have been abundant, but, 
alas! they have not escaped natural plagues, and they have 
suffered from lack of demand and a fallin prices. These setbacks 
prompt us to take measures for alleviating those plagues and 
difficulties. 


*“ Nothing happened during the year to disturb peace and 
order, which are well maintained throughout the country. 


“Measures have been taken for the relief of flood-stricken 
people, and efforts are still being exercised to repair the damage 
done. 


‘Senators and Deputies, my Government will deal with the 
proposals for the new treaty on a basis of complete independence, 
and on the footing of the exchange of reciprocal interests. They 
are engaged at present in controlling the affairs of the State on 
the basis of the new declaration, in order that the Government 
may undertake their general responsibilities as an independent 
State in all its affairs, and in confirming the powers vested in 
Ministers under the provisions of the Constitutional Law, in 
order that they may be in a position to shoulder full responsi- 
bility for the administration of the machinery of government. 


‘““My Government are preparing draft laws for the regulation 
of the rights and duties of cultivators, for the protection and 
encouragement of local products and popularising their usage, — 
for affording the means whereby there will be a sound balance 
between the exports of the country and its imports, and for the 
improvement of the economic situation, which requires an 
effective remedy. 


‘“‘ There will be submitted to you the general budget, in the 
preparation of which consideration will be paid to economy in 
the expenses of the State, so that savings might enable the 
Government to carry out useful schemes. 


“There will also be submitted to you the National Defence 
draft law, when it has been completed, so that the Government 
may be in a position to cope with the responsibility they have 
undertaken to defend the country against foreign aggression 
and maintain internal order. 


““My Government have prepared important draft laws, 
such as the Civil Service Law, the Civil Pensions Law, the 
Penal Code, and other draft laws, which have been drafted 
at the wish of your Majlis. 
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‘‘Other important schemes, such as the building of the 
Habbaniya Dam, the establishment of an Agricultural Bank 
and a National Bank and the creation of an ‘Iraqi coinage, the 
reduction of some of the duties, the expansion of education, 
the increase of health establishments, and other similar schemes 
—all these are the subject of particular care on the part of my 
Government. 


“J trust that God will guide your steps in the right path, 
and will bestow success upon your efforts.”’ 


In the Senate Saiyid Muhammad al Sadar was elected President 
and Taufiq Beg Suwaidi was chosen almost unanimously to fill the 
corresponding office in the Chamber of Deputies. 


THe Deratu or ‘ABpUL MUHSIN BEG AL SA‘DUN. 


A few days after the opening of Parliament the whole country was 
shocked by the tragic death of ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg al Sa‘dun the 
Prime Minister. On the evening of the 13th November he committed 
suicide in his house at Karrada, a near suburb of Baghdad. 


He had passed the day quite normally, following his usual routine 
and had returned home in the evening about seven o’clock. After 
his evening meal he went to his room and a little later shot himself 
in the heart. On his writing table he left a letter to his son, written 
in Turkish, which can be translated as follows :— 


‘To my dear Son on whom T rely. 


** Forgive me for the crime which I have committed, because I am 
tired of this life and weary. I have seen in my life neither happiness nor 
pleasure nor honour. The nation expects service but the English do not 
agree. I have no supporter; the ‘Iraqis who demand independence 
are weak, powerless, and very far from independence. They are unable 
to appreciate the advice of an honourable man like myself. They consider 
me a traitor to my country and the servant of the English. What a 
great calamity. I, who, am the most loyal and fervid servant of my 
country, have borne every sort of humiliation and insult solely for the 

Sake of this land where my forebears lived in happiness. 


*‘ My son my last advice is this. Be kind to your small brother and 
sisters who will remain fatherless, respect your Mother, be loyal to your 
country, be faithful to King Faisal and his heirs. 


** Forgive me QO! My Son.” 
(Signed) ‘Abdul Muhsin 
al Sa‘dun. 


The whole nation was deeply grieved by this terrible tragedy and 
mourned bitterly the loss of their most beloved and respected leader. 
Moved perhaps by the intensity of their sorrow there were not a few 
who rather hastily assumed from ‘Abdul Munhsin’s letter to his son, 
that a new and unfriendly development in British policy had driven 
him to this desperate act. In British official circles it was, however, 
found difficult to accept this interpretation of the letter, as the 
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tragedy had occurred at a time when, following the British Govern- 
ment’s pronouncement concerning their support of ‘Iraq’s candida- 
ture for admission to the League of Nations,* relations between the 
British and ‘Iraq Governments had been developed on a particularly 
auspicious basis. That this view was also held among those in 
‘Iraq who knew the facts is shown by the terms of the reply which 
His Majesty King Faisal addressed to the Acting Pen’ Commissioner’s 
letter of condolence. His Majesty wrote :— 

‘‘T thank Your Excellency for your letter of yesterday and for the 
heartfelt expression of sincere sorrow which it contained for the loss which 
we have suffered through the death of our dear friend the late ‘Abdul 
Muhsin Beg. The loss is especially calamitous at this juncture when our 
united endeavours were directed with all energy and enthusiasm towards 
harvesting the fruits of the long sustained efforts which we have made to 
prepare the country for the most auspicious future to which the nation 
could aspire. The loss would have been easier to bear if he had been 
taken from me in any circumstances other than the present, when he 
and his colleagues were so evidently delighted at the help which His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government are giving towards the fulfilment of the 
hopes of the country, and which Your Excellency has been seconding by 
giving an opportunity to Ministers to carry out their duties in accordance 
with their ministerial programme. But the loss of him now, after the 
loss of my friend Sir Gilbert Clayton is an irreparable disaster. 


‘* At this sad moment I can only take refuge in patience and repeat 
Your Excellency’s own precious words ; may God enable us to realise 
the end for which these two dear departed ones laboured so devotedly.” 


‘Abdul Muhsin Beg was buried in the famous Mosque and Shrine 
of ‘Abdul Qadir al Gilani in Baghdad. His funeral was attended by 
the Crown Prince the Amir Ghazi, by nearly all British and ‘Iraqi 
officials and by an immense throng of mourners of every grade of 
society. A fund was soon afterwards opened for the erection of a 
monument to his memory but the form that this should take had 
not been decided by the end of the year. 


His death was a grievous loss to public life in ‘Iraq. By his 
devotion to ‘Iraq, no less than by his friendship to Great Britain, 
he had contributed more than any other ‘Iraqi statesman to the 
success of the policy which is being steadfastly pursued by Both 
parties. : 


A New CABINET. 


After ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg’s death King Faisal called upon Naji 
Pasha al Suwaidi to form a Ministry, and on the 18th November 
Royal Iradahs appointed the following Ministers :— 


Prime Minister fee si ee 
Minister for Foreign Affairs ss Nai Peau nau 
Minister for the Interior _... ... Naji Beg al Shaukat. 


* Page 14. 
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Minister for Finance... ane ... Yasin Pasha al Hashimi. 
Minister for Justice ... re ... ‘Abdul ‘Aziz al Qassab. 
Minister for Defence... — ... Nuri Pasha al Sa‘id. 


Minister for Communications and Muhammad Amin Zaki Beg. 
Works. 


Minister for Irrigation and Agri- Khalid Beg Sulaiman. 
culture. 


Minister for Education ee .... ‘Abdul Husain Chalabi. 


Speaking in the Chamber for the first time as Prime Minister, 
Naji Pasha declared that his Government would follow the policy 
of his predecessor as set out in the speech delivered from the Throne 
at the opening of the session. They would, he said, work in par- 
ticular for the assumption hy Ministers of the greatest possible 
measure of responsibility for the administration of the country, for 
the termination of the existing treaties and agreements with England 
by the conclusion of a new treaty on a basis of complete independence 
and for the admission of ‘Iraq into the League of Nations as an 
entirely independent sovereign State. 


It was to the assumption of fuller responsibility by Ministers 
that the Cabinet first turned their attention. Their views were as 
follows :—that the British Government’s declaration of willingness 
to support ‘Iraq’s candidature for admission to the League of 
Nations in 1932 had made it necessary for them to press for the 
process of the gradual transition of responsibility from British to 
‘Iraqi hands to be hastened on immediately : that if admission into 
the League of Nations was to be anything but an empty formality 
it must mean the reduction, almost to abolition, of British guidance 
in the administration of the country, and that consequently ‘Iraq 
must begin to prepare at once for that eventuality by taking over 
herself full responsibility for every branch of government. That 
if this were not done, the sudden termination in 1932 of British 
advisory help would find ‘Iraq without men of sufficient experience 
and knowledge of affairs to discharge the functions of posts hitherto 
largely held by British officials. They urged therefore that the 
fullest advantage must be taken of the opportunity which remained 
to give ‘Iraqis, Ministers and permanent officials alike, practical 
experience in the independent conduct of affairs so as to prepare 
them to shoulder the burden of the responsibility of governing 
alone. 


The first step which Naji Pasha’s Cabinet took to give effect to 
this policy was the framing of regulations for each of the Ministries, 
which defined, inter alia, the functions of the British Advisers and 
other British officials in the Ministries and Departments of the 
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Government. The British Government was, in principle, in sym- 
pathy with the ‘Iraq Government’s wishes and the High Commis- 
sioner, after his arrival in early December, hastened to discuss 
them with the ‘Iraq Government. In these discussions the High 
Commissioner’s endeavour was to assure the ‘Iraq Government that 
His Majesty’s Government did not intend, during the period between 
the end of 1929 and 1932, to exercise any closer control than the 
minimum which will ensure that they would be in a position to 
fulfil their responsibilities to the League of Nations, and at the same 
time to secure that the influence and numbers of the British advisory 
staff in the service of the ‘Iraq Government were not diminished to 
an extent which would endanger the good government of the 
country. 


Before the close of the year Regulations for the Ministry of the 
Interior on the lines desired by the ‘Iraq Government had been 
drafted and approved by the King and similar regulations for other 
Ministries were under preparation for submission to the Cabinet. 
The ‘Iraq Government were at the same time pressing for the number 
of British officials, particularly those in the Ministry of the Interior, 
to be decreased, but no decision had been taken before the end of 
the year. 


The policy of the Cabinet was supported in the press, during the 
last quarter of the year, by an exceptionally virulent attack on 
British policy and British officials in ‘Traq. 


2.—Conscription. 


The Cabinet of Taufiq Beg Suwaidi included in their programme 
published early in May the presentation to Parliament at the next 
Session of a scheme for the reorganization of the ‘Iraq Army, and 
before the end of the month a Cabinet Committee had been set up 
to study the system of recruiting to be followed for the army and to 
draw up a report embodying their recommendations on this matter. 
No report by this Committee has been published and it seems that 
the Cabinet resigned before the Committee had prepared their 
recommendations. 


The debate, in June, on the estimates of the Ministry for Defence 
afforded the usual opportunity for members of the Chamber to 
ventilate their views on the army and the concensus of Opposition 


opinion was summed up in the following speech delivered by Yasin 
Pasha al Hashimi.* 


* Yasin Pasha became Minister of Finance in the Cabinet formed by 
‘Abdul Muhsin Beg in September, 1929. 
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“The complaints which are raised about the army, complaints which 
even the Cabinet will admit are bitter, are based on two principal points. 
The first is the wide difference of opinion which exists between us and our 
ally, England, on the subject of defence. For a million pounds a year 
we ought to be able to have an army comparable to the armies maintained 
in other countries for a similar sum, and it is quite unjustifiable to spend 
such a sum on an army of six thousand men. The essential feature of 
our ally’s policy is that there should not be in ‘Iraq anything other than 
a weak force sufficient to maintain internal order and that it is not 
necessary to create a strong force for defence. The reason they give is 
that the financial position of ‘Iraq is not strong enough to bear the upkeep 
of a large army. This is a most misleading fallacy. His Excellency the 
Minister has spoken of the help of the Residency. I trust most sincerely 
that his optimism will not be disappointed. The second point on which 
our views are at variance with those of our ally is that of the organization 
of the army. Previous Governments in ‘Iraq have negotiated with London 
for the system of voluntary enlistment to be changed into conscription. 
‘You know what was said in the British Government’s report to the 
League, namely, that the ‘Iraqi people had shown their dislike of con- 
scription and you have seen the intensive propaganda which has been 
carried on against conscription. The person who put up that report to 
the League of Nations knew that ‘Iraq is a constitutional country with a 
Parliament which represents the people and although Parliament had 
not discussed the Conscription Bill it was said that the people had 
evinced their dislike of the scheme. The ‘Iraqi people have very often 
evinced their dislike of the mandate, but has anyone done anything about 
that ? These then are the two basic differences between us and England 
concerning defence. I find it difficult to see how the British theory 
regarding the recruitment of the army can be applied to ‘Iraq. England 
herself is in an entirely different situation and relies on her naval forces. 
Our neighbours are poor like ourselves and yet they manage to organize 
and maintain adequate forces. I agree with my friends that the present 
squander-mania of the Ministry of Defence must stop. The millions now 
spent on the upkeep of an army of 6,000—7,000 men are a monstrous 
waste of money. I ask the Minister to study these points carefully.”’ 


The Ministry which ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg al Sa‘dun formed to 
succeed that which had held office under Taufiq Beg Suwaidi 
intended to go forward as rapidly as possible with the work left 
unfinished by their predecessors, and the Speech from the Throne, 
read at the opening of Parliament on the 2nd November, announced 
that a National Defence Law would be submitted to Parliament 
which would enable the country to discharge the obligation which 
it had assumed to defend the frontiers of the country and maintain 
internal order. 


The disaster of the Prime Minister’s suicide intervened, however, 
to delay the preparation of the Bill and no measure had been 
presented to Parliament by the close of the year although ‘Abdul 
Muhsin Beg’s successor, Naji Pasha al Suwaidi, informed the 
Chamber in December that a Cabinet Committee was still working 
hard on its preparation. 


In regard to conscription, His Majesty’s Government have adhered 
to the policy enunciated in 1927, details of which were given in the 
report for 1928.* 


* Page 15 of Report for 1928. 
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3.—Anti-Zionism in ‘Iraq. 

The disturbances which broke out in August, 1929, in Palestine 
naturally interested the people in ‘Iraq a great deal. On the 
30th August a mass meeting was held in one of the large mosques 
of Baghdad to protest against the policy of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government in Palestine. It was estimated that some four to five 
_ thousand men were present: the meeting elected a Committee of 
Protest to represent and make public the views of the ‘Iraq nation 
on the situation in Palestine and telegrams were despatched to the 
League of Nations and to His Holiness the Pope. A few days later 
the two principal political parties, the Hizb al Taqaddum and the 
Hizb al Sha‘b, both opened public subscription lists in aid of the 
Arab sufferers of the Palestinian disturbances and through their 
agency large sums of money were remitted to Jerusalem. On the 
2nd November, the anniversary of the Balfour Declaration, arrange- 
ments were made for a demonstration of national sympathy with 
the Arabs of Palestine. The proceedings of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies were suspended and five minutes’ silence was 
observed in both Houses and both Presidents despatched telegrams 
of protest against the principles of the Balfour Declaration to the 
British Government, the League of Nations and the Commission 
of Enquiry in Palestine. 


On the same day the Secretary of the Committee of Protest 
elected at the public meeting held on the 30th November telegraphed 
similar protests to the leaders of all political Parties in England and 
to King Ibn Sa‘ud and encouraged the Arab Executive in Palestine 
with assurances that all “Iraq was with them in their struggle to 
safeguard the interests of the Arabs in Palestine. The newspapers 
of Baghdad celebrated the anniversary by publishing special issues 
devoted to anti-Zionist articles ornamented by heavy black margin 
lines as a sign of national mourning. 


It is gratifying to be able to record that in spite of the excitement 
_ which was current at this time, leaders of public opinion unitedly 
exerted their influence to prevent any kind of disorder and especially 
to prevent hostile demonstrations against the Jews. No Jews were 
molested and there were a number of manifestations of the sympathy 
and accord existing between the two communities. 


4.—Proposed Abolition of Judicial Agreement made in pursuance 
of Article 9 of the Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty, 1924. 


At the March, 1929, Session of the Council of the League of 
Nations a proposal was made by the British representative to move 
the Council to approve in principle the abolition of the above 
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agreement and the institution of a uniform system of justice in its 
place. At the same time a memorandum was presented to the 
Council by His Majesty’s Government setting forth the reasons for 
the proposal, and stating that it was His Majesty’s Government’s 
intention, should the Council agree in principle to the abrogation-of 
the existing agreement, to enter into detailed discussions with the 
‘Iraq Government in regard to the strengthening of the British 
element in the Judiciary and the revision of the Municipal Law of 
‘Iraq. It was made clear that detailed proposals for the establish- 
ment of a uniform system of Justice for all, arrived at in collaboration 
with the ‘Iraq Government, would be submitted to the Council of the 
League and that the existing Judicial Agreement would continue 
in full force and effect until those proposals had been approved by 
the Council. The Council’s authorization for this procedure was 
requested by His Majesty’s Government. 


The proposal and memorandum were duly reported upon to the 
Council by the Rapporteur, the Finnish representative, and the 
Council on 9th March adopted his report. The effect of this report 
was to give a general authorization to His Majesty’s Government to 
proceed as proposed on the pre-supposition that States who enjoyed 
the privileges of the Agreement would signify to His Majesty’s 
Government their willingness to renounce them. During the summer 
of 1929 the efforts of His Majesty’s Government were directed to 
preparing the foundation of a scheme to take the place of the existing 
Agreement, and correspondence passed between the two Govern- 
ments on this subject. The outcome was the production by His 
Majesty’s Government of a draft new Judicial Agreement which was 
communicated to the ‘Iraq Government in November. This draft 
was still under consideration by the ‘Iraq Government when the year 
closed. 


5.—Labour. 


In their report to the Council of the League of Nations on the work 
of their fourteenth session, the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
after having examined the report on ‘Iraq for the year 1927, recorded 
the following observation in regard to labour :— 


‘‘The Commission noted that the regulation of labour conditions was 
not included in the functions of any particular Ministry in ‘Iraq, and 
that according to the Accredited Representative no person on the High 
Commissioner’s staff had special experience in this matter. In view of the 
industrial development which is taking place and, which in all probability 
will advance rapidly in the future, it seems to the Commission that much 
advantage might be gained if the experience of the Mandatory Power in | 
regard to the regulation of conditions of labour might be made more fully 
available to the ‘Iraq Government.”’ 


This observation was communicated to the ‘Iraq Government in 
December, 1928, and they were advised to charge one of the existing 
Ministries with the responsibility of supervising labour and labour 
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conditions in the country. At the same time His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment offered to assist with advice on any matters concerning labour 
problems in regard to which the ‘Iraq Government might feel in need 
of information and guidance. Political events during the year and 
the several Cabinet changes hindered action, and it was not until 
November, 1929, that the ‘Iraq Government decided to entrust 
responsibility for the supervision of labour conditions to the 
Directorate of Municipalities, a department for the creation of which 
it was proposed to make financial provision in the budget for the 
financial year 1930-31. It thus came about that, up to the end of 
the year under report, little had been done except to adopt in 
principle the recommendation of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission regarding the control of relations between employers and 
workers. 


His Majesty’s Government are entirely in sympathy and agreement 
with the desire of the Permanent Mandates Commission that the 
‘Iraq Government should begin early to establish a control over 
labour conditions, which it may be hoped will save the working 
classes in ‘Iraq from suffering during the development of industrial 
enterprise in their country, the worst of the abuses and tyrannies 
which accompanied the rise of industrialism in Europe ; but at the 
same time, in view of contemporary conditions in ‘Iraq, they have 
not considered that there was vital necessity for pressing the ‘Iraq 
Government to hasten the passage into law of labour legislation. 
This view rests, not only on consideration of the necessity for giving 
priority to the settlement of even more fundamental issues, but is 
based also on reasons directly touching the labour question itself. 


It appears to His Majesty’s Government that the Permanent 
Mandates Commission have possibly overestimated the speed of 
industrial development in ‘Iraq. The position in fact has not altered 
appreciably since it was described in detail in the Report to the 
Council of the League for the year 1926* in which it was explained 
that the industries of ‘Iraq were mostly cottage handicrafts, carried 
on by families in their homes, and that there were no factories in the 
ordinary sense of the word as understood in industrial countries. 
The number of persons engaged even in these home industries is 
insignificant compared with that of those who work on the land. 
There is therefore a very strong case for directing attention to the 
conditions of agricultural workers before pressing for a closer control 
of those of industrial workers. The chief disabilities and wrongs of 
the land workers are concerned with questions of land tenure, land 
taxation, usury, and water distribution, and the remedies can be 
found rather in administrative action through the Ministries of 
Finance, Interior, and Irrigation and Agriculture, than in the type of 
enactment usually classified as labour legislation. Factories, or 


* See page 28. 
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other industrial enterprises in which massed labour is employed, 
practically do not exist and there is clearly much to be said in favour 
of waiting to see the probable lines of industrial development before 
hastening to pass into law acts which may prove to be quite 
inappropriate to the conditions which may later evolve. There is 
moreover another most pertinent consideration which His Majesty’s 
Government have to bear in mind in regard to pressing the ‘Iraq 
Government to legislate for labour. In ‘Iraq, as in the countries 
which are her neighbours, there is a growing desire for commercial 
independence and a strengthening conviction that local industries 
should be supported both by the State and by the patriotic citizen 
against foreign competition. Moreover, in the atmosphere of 
suspicion of the motives behind British advice which, towards the 
end of the year, had been intensified by continual attacks in the press 
in ‘Iraq on British officials and British policy, an endeavour by the 
British Government to press the ‘Iraq Government to enact legisla- 
tion imposing conditions and rules on the employers of industrial 
labour would certainly have been held in all nationalist quarters to be 
a deliberate attempt to destroy ‘Iraq’s nascent industries and to 
preserve ‘Iraq as a dumping ground for British manufactures. The 
issue might easily be aggravated by the action of vested interests 
to the point of becoming a serious embarrassment to Anglo-‘Iraq 
relations and consequently, for this reason too, it is most necessary 
for His Majesty’s Government to proceed with great caution in the 
matter of offering advice to the ‘Iraq Government in regard to labour 
legislation. 


TRADE UNIONS. 


The passage of the year 1929 has revealed a growing desire among 
the artisan class for union and co-operation in the interests of their 
trade. The following trade associations—it would be misleading to 
call them Trade Unions—have come into being in the Capital :— 


The ‘Iraq Press Workers’ Association. 

The Green Grocers’ Association. 

The Taxi Drivers’ Association. 

The National Club of Mechanical Engineers. 

The Barbers’ Co-operative Association. 

The Association of Artisans. 

The Association for the Encouragement of National Products. 


These associations have only a limited membership, which is 
restricted almost entirely to Baghdad. They are meeting with all 
the difficulties which naturally come in the way of the early 
endeavours of movements of this kind; nevertheless they are no 
doubt the nucleus of bigger and more powerful associations which 
will in the future attempt to do for the workers in ‘Iraq what the 
big industrial unions of Europe have done for the workers there. 
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LABOUR ON CoTTON PLANTATIONS. 


During the Sixteenth Session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission the Accredited Representative was questioned regarding 
the labour employed on cotton plantations and he promised that in 
the next annual report information would be given on this point. 


The great majority of the cultivators employed on cotton farms 
are engaged on the terms of the ordinary share system in vogue 
locally. By this system the cultivator is regarded as the part owner 
of the crop and receives at harvest time a share varying from 30 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. of the gross crop. The onus of providing 
irrigation, either by flow or by lift, falls on the proprietor or employer. 
This system is age old in the country and although it is not well 
suited to the needs of industrial agriculture or large estates it is 
maintained partly by the conservatism of the people and partly by 
the fact that proprietors have not sufficient capital to employ labour 
on wages. Where wages are paid, and this occurs only on a few 
estates, a good cultivator is paid from Rs. 25/- to Rs. 30/- a month. 


The recent development of riverain lands by means of pumps 
has created a high demand for agricultural labour and labourers 
have been able, in consequence, to obtain a premium for their 
work. It is the custom for the farmer to make advances in cash to 
his labourers which are in theory debited against the labourer’s 
share of the crop. In practice, however, the labourer frequently 
evades repayment. Recently the demand for labour has often 
exceeded the available supply and employers have competed to 
obtain workmen by raising the advances which they were offering. 
Cultivators have profited from this demand by moving from holding 
to holding in pursuit of higher advances. In some instances the 
advances offered have been as high as Rs. 300/- per man. 


On many estates on which cotton crops are being grown the 
labourers have hereditary tribal rights of cultivation, and it is not 
wholly correct to regard them as hired labourers since they cannot 
be dismissed. Such labour is invariably remunerated by the crop- 
sharing system. 


Cotton as a crop is not popular with cultivators. It does not 
assure them food for their families as do grain crops, whether they 
can be sold at a profit or not. They do not yet understand properly 
how to cultivate it and have consequently suffered frequently from 
bad harvests. 


Remedial measures for these and other difficulties need to be 
carefully studied and matured. Local conditions and customs vary 
so extensively in different parts of the country that hastily devised 
legislation based on an imperfect comprehension of the facts could 
do immense harm. 
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Date PAcKING AND LOADING. 


At the Sixteenth Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
in 1929, the British Accredited Representative promised that the 
next annual report on ‘Iraq would contain information concerning 
the conditions under which labour is employed on date packing. 


Packers are generally paid by the piece-work system at an average 
rate of about 14 annas per case of 70 lbs. of dates. Their normal 
working hours are from 6 or 7 a.m. to 2 to 4 p.m. 


There is often a competitive demand for packers during the date 
exporting season and the workers benefit from the increase in wages 
which results. Women are mostly employed on this work. 


The medical authority in charge of the sanitary inspection of the 
buildings used for date packing reports that during the year the 
cleanliness of these buildings has been much improved. Some 
employers have begun to clothe their packers in white clothes with 
aprons and head coverings and to provide them with ample towels, 
soap and disinfectants for washing. The health of the workers was. 
noticeably better than in preceding years and this may be attributed 
to closer and more regular inspections and a greater willingness 
among the workers to receive clinical treatment. 


Coolies employed in loading the dates on the ships form another 
important section of the labour engaged in the date trade. These 
men mostly come up from Bushire for temporary work during the 
export season. Their average wage is about Rs. 22.8 annas per 
month. Food is provided for them by the contractors who arrange 
their employment. Their working conditions were the subject of a 
special enquiry in 1928 which restlted in power being given to the 
Port Health Officer at Basra to control their feeding, accommodation 
and hours of work. These powers were embodied in the Regulations 
of the Port of Basra of which the following are the relevant sections: — 

1. ** The Master of any vessel entering the Port carrying coolies for the 


purpose of working cargo shall within 24 hours after berthing notify the 
Port Director of the numbers so carried.” 


2. “The Master of such vessel shall at any time when so required 
facilitate inspection of such coolies by the Port Health Officer or other 
Officer appointed by the Port Director for the purpose.” 


3. ‘‘Such Officer (subject to the approval of the Port Director) shal] 
have power to issue instructions to the Master of any such vessel regarding 
the feeding, accommodation, and hours of work of all such coolies.”’ 


4. ‘‘ Failure by the Master of such vessel to accommodate such coolies 
in a sanitary or healthy condition to the satisfaction of the Port Health 
Officer, or the obstruction by the Master or any person under his command, 
of the Port Health Officer or of any Officer detailed to make an inspection, 
shall render the Master liable to a fine not exceeding Rs.1,500.”’ 
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6.—Commerce and Industry. 


As in previous years, various developments of economic importance 
during the calendar year 1929 are dealt with under specific headings 
in other parts of the report. In particular the operations of the Oil 
Companies are discussed* under the heading ‘ Ministry of Com- 
munications and Works.”’ It only remains to indicate here the general 
tendency of trade during the year 1929. The Foreign Trade statistics: 
supplied} by the Ministry of Finance are not sufficient for this, purpose 
since they relate to the financial year 1928-29 and include only the 
first three months of the year under report. Recent calendar year 
statistics are therefore tabulated below :— 


Comparative Foreign Trade Statistics for Calendar Years in lakhs 





of rupees. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Imports dis ea see 924 1,071 936 1,010 
Transit ate ee — 556 582 583 543 
Exports ie sia wa 415 617 563 570 
Total ... ic oe 1,895 2,270 2,082 2,123 
1927. 1928. 1929. 
Exports :— 
Dates eis sae aie ve nis 173 169 183 
Grain ie oe so seats sed 169 116 100 
Wool abs a ee sles eos 76 82 83 
Imports :—- 
Textiles... ee we oe cus 406 319 325 
Sugar diate wise sais ae — 117 83 78 
Transit to Persia :— 
Textiles... eae ace 8 sa 213 142 121 
Tea ius ie ee ae ae 28 65 4] 
Sugar ae sak ee due ee 6 16 24 


The following table shows the trade balance for each of the calendar 
years 1926-1929, in lakhs of rupees :— 


Specie 
Value Value Exports Adverse 
Year. of of Difference. in Excess Balance. 
Imports. Exports. of Imports. 

1926 ae sus 924 415 509 88 421 
1927. (a. aut 1,071 617 454 53 401 
1928 ahs ie 936 563 373 87 296 
1929 ban es 1,010 570 440 96 344 


* See page 115. 
+ See page 90. 
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It is, however, reasonably certain, as has been stressed in other 
reports, that the volume of invisible exports, represented by money 
brought into ‘Iraq other than by sale of ‘Iraq produce abroad, is 
sufficient to cover the apparent adverse balance shown above. 

The increase in the excess of imports over exports for 1929 is due 
to a rise in the value of imports by 74 lakhs. The incidence of this 
increase is principally as follows :— ; 


Increase in lakhs of rupees of wmports during 1929 
as compared with 1928. 


Machinery .. ses vey. 22 
Iron and steel (including girders, ete., for building 
pal se a os sais .. 12 
Motor cars . se ee on re wei .. 10 
Apparel ... a see sisi af, see ee | 
Timber... se ee ae re ve ite. 
Carpets... — es es os sie ing, 2 
Leather... Sse sia. <2 
Building material (other than iron or steel) dee ae. 2-2 


The increase in machinery imports is accounted for by the increased 
import of plant for the oil companies and of irrigation pumps, which 
may be said to represent fructuous investment in capital assets. 
The most significant increase is, however, in building materials, 
motor cars and apparel. There is little doubt that the standard of 
living in the towns is rapidly increasing. The well-to-do ‘Iraqi is 
no longer satisfied with the ‘‘ Turkish house ”’ of his father and is 
building a house for himself on European lines. He cequires, too, 
his own car. He and his women-folk are adopting western modes 
of dress. It may well be this factor which has led to the increase 
in the apparent adverse trade balance during 1929. In so far as it 
comprises purchases on the “ compiala ”’ or deferred payment system 
(and in the case of motor cars at least this is the method of payment 
almost universally adopted) it is perhaps a dangerous factor. 


It is to be feared that in point of fact 1929 proved by no means 
so satisfactory a year for ‘Iraq’s foreign trade as 1928. Indeed, 
while 1928 closed upon the note of optimism sounded in the last 
report, with 1929 it was far otherwise. This change in the outlook 
did not take place until the year was more than half spent and it 
was brought about by the slump in agricultural markets (vide 
report by the Department of Agriculture*): During the Spring 
there was an ample surplus of grain for export from the 1928 crop. 
For the new harvest larger areas than ever were under cultivation. 
In particular barley was sown by the majority of cultivators, who, 
with their usual disregard for the principles of good farming, made 
little or no attempt to provide an alternative crop should their 


* See page 148. 
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barley fail. In spite of the havoc wrought by the April floods 
prospects were bright. A cotton export of over 10,000 bales was 
confidently predicted. In July grain quotations even showed a 
tendency to rise and cultivators were inclined to hold their stocks 
in the hope of better returns. This is perhaps usually a misguided 
policy since the advantage of ‘Iraq’s earlier harvest over the Russian 
and Danubian grain districts is thus lost. In 1929 it was nothing 
short of disastrous. In September prices were falling rapidly, and 
by October wheat could actually be purchased in Baghdad cheaper 
than before the war. Dealers were left with very large quantities 
of grain on their hands which could only have been sold for export 
ata heavy loss. Indeed by the end of the year the London quotations 
had fallen so low that it was doubtful whether any market remained 
for ‘Iraq barley. The result was that dealers could not fulfil their 
liabilities to landowners and cultivators, and this in turn was 
reflected in the increasing difficulty experienced in collecting the 
Government cash revenue demands on the harvest. The cotton 
crop had also proved a comparative failure owing to insect pests 
and indifferent methods of cultivation: the estimated export 
dwindled to less than 5,000 bales. 


The effect on trade in general was naturally very depressing. In 
addition the transit trade with Persia was still further dislocated by a 
considerable decrease in the value of the Kran owing to the fall in 
the price of silver and for other reasons. Baghdad transit trade 
merchants buying their goods from Europe were compelled to sell to 
Persia at a negligible profit or even at a loss and during the autumn 
many of the leading Baghdad houses ceased to operate in the transit 
market. 


By the end of the year this combination of events had assumed the 
magnitude of a minor economic crisis. Although there were no large 
bankruptcies, the number of failures amongst smaller merchants and 
shopkeepers was disturbing. 


Industrial ventures such as the spinning and weaving factory, the 
cigarette factory and others mentioned in the last report continued 
to operate in a small way, but were naturally affected by the general 
depression and no new undertakings of importance were launched 
during the year. 


7.—The Assyrians. 


Although it again proved impossible to carry out any major 
settlement scheme, another seven unoccupied villages or village sites 
were settled with Assyrian families in the Mosul Province in the course 
of the year. Five of these villages are in the Amadiya District and 
the other two are in the Districts of Shaikhan and Dohuk respectively. 
They are all owned by the Government and leased on the usual 
three-yearly leases. These settlements accounted for 113 families. 
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There still remain to be settled a number of families that may be 
estimated at about 350, belonging for the most part to the Tiyari 
tribe. It was hoped that the execution of the Baradost settlement 
scheme, which has been mentioned in previous reports, would have 
practically disposed of the settlement problem by the end of 1929. 
Unfortunately, owing to some misunderstanding, the necessary 
sanction for the settlers to move to the Baradost area was not given 
by the authorities in Baghdad until the time had passed for the spring 
sowing. In August, however, about 50 men of the Upper Tiyari 
moved to Ruwandiz and thence to the Baradost area. The women 
and children were left at Diana and the men were allotted lands for 
ploughing by the District Governor who accompanied them to the 
site. A sum of Rs. 4,000 was advanced to the settlers from the 
balance remaining from the relief fund and cultivation was begun. 
In the winter the men returned to their families with the intention 
of returning to the Baradost permanently in the following spring 
when they would in all probability have been joined by other settlers. 


RELATIONS wWitH KURDs. 


Unfortunately in the latter part of the year the cry was raised by 
interested parties that the lands of the Kurds were being taken from 
them and given to the Assyrians. A similar propaganda campaign 
had been attempted in 1927 which succeeded in temporarily holding 
up the settlement operations. In each case the motive was political 
and the opposition thereby aroused to the Assyrian settlements was 
almost entirely artificial. Actually, with few exceptions, the Kurds 
are amicably disposed towards the Assyrians. Considerate Kurdish 
landlords find them industrious tenants and it is only Kurdish Aghas 
who have lost their importance or who find that the Assyrians 
possess an independence of spirit inimical to feudal overlordship, 
that lend themselves to anti-Assyrian agitation. Only two cases 
have been reported from the Mosul Province in which any land dispute 
has arisen between the Assyrian settlers and the Kurds. In one case 
although the land allotted to the settlers had been declared ‘‘ empty ”’ 
by the local government authority, Kurdish claimants subsequently 
appeared. Efforts to bring about an agreement between these 
claimants and the Assyrian settlers failed and it was finally decided 
that the latter should be moved elsewhere after the harvest. In the 
second case also a similar solution will probably be adopted. There 
is therefore no ground for the allegation that the Kurds are being 
dispossessed of their lands to make way for the Assyrians. Such an 
allegation is, however, easy to make and when religious prejudices are 
aroused in support of it, it becomes a dangerous political weapon. 
No doubt the agitation being artificial will shortly die away as it did 
two years ago, but its appearance at the end of the year postponed 
for the present any hope of the Baradost settlement materialising 
in the immediate future. 
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RELATIONS WITH LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


From both the Mosul and the Arbil Provinces it is reported that 
the settled Assyrians are very well behaved and law-abiding and 
give the Government no trouble. They are for the most part 
prosperous, though the pay earned by Assyrians employed in the 
Levy force and in the Police contributes materially to their pros- 
perity. With the increase in their prosperity the special privileges 
which they have enjoyed in the matter of taxation, etc., are now 
being curtailed by the ‘Iraq Government. This is a very proper 
policy since privileged treatment continued when it is not needed 
becomes demoralising, and in this case it also perpetuates unneces- 
sarily political distinctions between Assyrian and Kurd which 
should, in the interests of both parties and of the ‘Iraq State, be 
obliterated as soon as possible. While lenient treatment in the 
matter of taxation was still accorded to new settlements, those that 
were well established were required to bear their share of land and 
_ animal taxation. Whereas also the Assyrians have been exempted 
from payment of fees for their rifle licences, they are now being 
charged one rupee per rifle, which it is proposed to increase to two 
rupees in the following year, and so eventually to the maximum of 
five rupees which is already levied on the Kurd. This shedding of 
cherished privileges is naturally an uncomfortable process for the 
Assyrians and they are inclined to submit protests and complaints 
to the British Administrative Inspectors or, through their Patriarch, 
to the High Commissioner. In reply they are advised to submit 
any complaints they may have to the local authorities, while at the 
same time the High Commissioner satisfies himself that there is 
no tendency on the part of the local authorities to discriminate 
against the Assyrians in any way. 


By this means the Assyrians have ceased to be an oppressed 
minority and are becoming merged in the body politic while 
retaining their cultural and religious characteristics through the 
medium of their schools. Except for some 3,500 Persian Assyrians 
who are still prohibited by the Persian Government from returning 
to their homes near Urmia, they are ‘Iraq nationals and have ceased 
to be refugees in fact as well as theory. 


8.—The ‘Iraq Levies. 
STRENGTH. 


The establishment of the ‘Iraq Levies at the end of 1929 was 
as follows :— | 
Levy Headquarters. 
Ist Assyrian Battalion. 
2nd Assyrian Battalion. 
Levy Machine Gun Company. 
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During 1929 the ‘Iraq Levies were employed in providing the 
garrisons for the posts at Barzan, Diana and Sulaimaniya on the 
northern and north-eastern frontiers of ‘Iraq = providing guard 
duties at Baghdad and Hinaidi. 


The Ist Assyrian Battalion had headquarters at Diana with 
detachments at Barzan, and later in the year a detachment at 
Hinaidi. 

The 2nd Assyrian Battalion had headquarters at aan 
with a detachment at Hinaidi. 


The Transport Company were located at Kirkuk with detachments 
at Diana and Sulaimaniya. 


The Levy Hospital and Pack Ambulance were at Hinaidi. 


OPERATIONS. 


There were no operations during the year. 


GENERAL. 


The Force has been further reduced during the year by the 
absorption of the Levy Depot into other units of the Force. The 
depot has, in the past, carried out very valuable work in training 
all recruits ; the work will now devolve on units. 


A few Levy signallers have successfully undergone a course 
of training in wireless telegraphy and are now fit to serve as second 
operators in outstations. 


The discipline and health of the Force continues to be excellent. 


9.—Relations with Syria. 
FRONTIER TRIBES. 


At the beginning of the year practically the whole of the Ruwallah 
tribe (the Syrian branch of the Anizah tribe) came into ‘Iraq territory 
and camped to the west of the Wadian area. This unusual movement 
was forced on them by lack of good grazing in Syria. The Ruwallah 
were soon followed by the Saba‘a, another Syrian section of the 
Anizah tribe. About a month later these two tribes fell out with 
each other and several skirmishes took place between them. The 
Mutasarrif of the Dulaim province, the peace of whose charge was 
thereby disturbed, summoned the shaikhs of both tribes to Rutba 
and arranged a settlement of the quarrel with mutual restitution of 
looted camels. Unfortunately when the shaikhs returned to their 
tribes they dallied in the execution of the terms to which they had 
agreed and in the middle of March raiding and counter-raiding again 
broke out between the two tribes. For a few days it appeared 
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likely that the Amarat, an ‘Iraqi section of the Anizah, would be 
involved and that internal hostilities would break out among all 
sections of the confederation. The tribes concerned were camped 
on both sides of the trans-desert route and the safety of the traffic 
was jeopardized. An armistice was hastily imposed by foree and the 
situation explained to the French High Commissioner whose co- 
operation was invited in dealing with the situation. A French 
officer of the service of bedouin control was hurried to meet the local 
‘Iraqi authorities at Rutba and by agreement the Ruwallah and 
Saba‘a were hustled back into Syria. Soon afterwards, grazing 
having become scarce in their own desert area in ‘Iraq, the Amarat 
also moved northwards into Syria and with the permission of the 
authorities camped near Palmyra where they remained until the 
end of the summer. 


WIDI. 


Reference was made in the report for 1928* to the difficulties 
which had been experienced at the time when sheep and camel taxes 
(widi) were being collected on both sides of the frontier from the 
Shammar tribe and to the hope that a plan would be devised to avoid 
these difficulties in the future. About the middle of February the 
responsible authorities of the Mosul and Dair al Zor provinces met 
together to concert a procedure for the widi collections for the year. 
They agreed that in the latter half of May all the section leaders of 
the Shammar should be warned to evacuate a zone of about 15 kilo- 
metres on both sides of the frontier. When this had been done the 
officials on both sides were to go among the tribes and collect the 
taxes due while the evacuated zone was patrolled by police. By this 
scheme it was hoped to prevent tribes evading taxation by passing 
rapidly from one side of the frontier to the other. The plan did not 
work so satisfactorily as had been hoped, but useful experience was 
gained of which advantage will be taken in improving the arrangement 
to be made for 1930. 


10.—Relations with Persia. 
PERSIAN RECOGNITION OF ‘IRAQ. 


The protracted negotiations to obtain Persia’s recognition of 
‘Iraq, which had been in progress for several years, were brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion in March, 1929. The establishment of normal 
relations between the two countries had been delayed principally 
on account of the exclusion of Persian subjects in ‘Iraq from the 
privileges of the Judicial Agreement and the disabilities under which 
Persia had felt her shipping interests were placed by ‘Iraq’s 
sovereignty over the waters of the Shatt-al-‘Arab. The proposals 


* See page 38. 
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made by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the League of 
Nations early in March, 1929, concerning the abolition of the Judicial 
Agreement,* were such as to meet Persia’s claims to equality of 
treatment in judicial matters in ‘Iraq and in order to overcome the 
second obstacle to recognition, the British Minister in Persia was 
authorized on the 11th March to hand to the Persian Government an 
assurance that if Persia would recognize ‘Iraq and would state in 
detail the grievances regarding the Shatt-al-‘Arab which she desired 
to be adjusted, the British Government would use their good offices 
to obtain from the ‘Iraq Government satisfaction for Persia in regard 
to such of her desiderata as appeared reasonable. 


This démarche satisfied the Persian Government and on the 
2nd April the Minister was informed that the Persian Government 
were prepared to proceed to a formal act of recognition of ‘Iraq. 


The following telegrams were then exchanged between His 
Imperial Majesty the Shah and His Majesty King Faisal :— 


His Imperial Majesty the Shah to His Majesty King Faisal, 
3rd_ April, 1929 :— 


‘* We are exceedingly happy that through the resolution of the Council 
of the League of Nations Your Majesty’s country has won such a signal 
success in the abolition of the judicial arrangements of ‘Iraq and that 
in this manner the wishes of Persia and ‘Iraq have been realized and the 
obstacles that lay between them removed. I trust that our two States 
will quickly give effect to the measures necessary for the establishment of 
friendly relations between the two countries and that a true friendship 
will be built up between us on a new and firm basis. 


** I congratulate Your Majesty on the success which has been achieved 
and wish my Royal Brother all health, success and happiness.”’ 


His Majesty King Faisal’s reply :— 

““I have been most deeply touched by Your Imperial Majesty’s 
telegram and the good wishes contained therein, and I approach Your 
Imperial Majesty with an expression of sincere thanks, trusting that this 
auspicious occasion will be a happy augury for the restoration of the means 
of stable and friendly relations between two neighbouring nations which 
are bound together by strong and old established ties of fraternity. The 
renewal of these relations, at the earliest opportunity, and their strengthen- 
ing and development, are among the greatest aspirations of the people 
of ‘Iraq and myself. I reiterate my thanks for your courteous con- — 
gratulations, and I wish Your Majesty complete happiness and your 
noble people perfect prosperity.” 


On the 20th April Rustam Beg Haidar, King Faisal’s principal 
private Secretary, was despatched to Tehran at the head of a 
Mission, deputed to convey to the Shah the King’s personal appre- 
ciation of the Shah’s telegram. The Mission was most warmly 
and hospitably welcomed by the Persian Government and on the 
25th April Rustam Beg was received in audience by the Shah and 





* See page 24. 
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was informed of the Persian Government’s recognition of ‘Iraq. 
The Mission returned to Baghdad on the 30th April bringing with 
them the happiest memories of the courtesy and friendliness with 
which they had been received everywhere in Persia. 


The first Persian Minister to be appointed to Baghdad, His 
Excellency Inayatullah Khan Sami‘i, arrived to take up his post 
on the 22nd July, 1929. He at once opened conversations with 
the ‘Iraq Government for the conclusion of a provisional agreement, 
temporarily to regulate relations between Persia and ‘Iraq pending 
the negotiation of detailed treaties. This did not take long to con- 
clude. It was decided that the agreement should be in the form of 
identical notes exchanged by the two Governments and the 
formalities of signing these notes were completed with fitting 
ceremony on the llth August by the ‘Iraqi Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Taufiq Beg Suwaidi and the Persian 
Minister in Baghdad, Inayatullah Khan Sami‘i. The text of the 
‘Iraqi note is given below. The Persian note was similarly worded 
with the substitution of the words ‘Iraq for Persia and vice versa 
where necessary. 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 


11 aout, 1929. 
No. 1336. 


Monsieur le Ministre, 


-I’ai ’honneur de porter & la connaissance de Votre Excellence que mon 
Gouvernement, animé du désir sincére de porter & leur conclusion dans le 
plus bref délai possible les négociations en cours avec le Gouvernement 
Persan et relatives & la conclusion du Traité d’Amitié, des Conventions 
d’établissement, commerciale et de navigation ainsi que des Accords 
particuliers réglant les questions demandant & étre réglées entre les parties 
intéressées, m’a chargé de Vous communiquer, en son nom, les dispositions 
sulvantes, pour constituer réglement provisoire des relations entre nos 
deux pays. 


I. Les représentants diplomatiques et consulaires de la Perse en ‘Iraq 
jouiront, sous condition de réciprocité, des droits, priviléges, immunités 
et exemptions consacrés par les principes et la pratique du droit commun 
international et qui ne seront en aucun cas inférieurs & ceux accordés 
aux représentants diplomatiques et consulaires de la nation la plus 
favorisée. 


II. Sous condition de réciprocité, le Gouvernement Persan aura la 
faculté de nommer sur le Territoire ‘Iraquien ses représentants consulaires 
qui pourront y résider en toute place ot ses intéréts économiques et 
culturels paraitront de nature 4 justifier leur établissement. Ilsne peuvent 
toutefois, exercer leurs fonctions qu’aprés avoir regu l’exéquatur d’usage. - 


III. Les ressortissants persans seront admis et traités sur Territoire 
‘Iraquien conformement aux régles du droit international et en aucun 
cas, sous condition de réciprocité, plus défavorablement que les 
ressortissants de la nation la plus favorisée. 


La compétence des autorités & connaitre les questions de status personnel 

_ devant &tre régiée ultérieurement entre les deux Etats, les ressortissants 

* de lun sur le territoire de l’autre resteront provisoirement soumis en 
cette matiére aux tribunaux de leur pays de résidence. 
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IV. Sous condition de réciprocité, les produits du sol et de l’industrie 
persans importés en ‘Iraq bénéficieront 4 tous égards du régime accordé 
aux produits de méme nature de la nation la plus favorisée. 


V. Les dispositions susmentionées entreront en vigueur & dater 
d’aujourd’hui et resteront en force jusqu’aé la conclusion des Traités, 
Conventions et Accords respectifs, cidessus prévus, et au plus tard 
jusqu’dé un an. 

Veuillez agéer, Monsieur le Ministre, l’assurance de ma _ haute 
considération. 


S. E. Enayetollah Khan Samiy, 
Envoyé Extraordinaire de 8.M.I. le Shah de Perse, 
en ‘Iraq, Bagdad. 

The ‘conclusion of the Agreement was celebrated at a banquet 
given by the Prime Minister in the Persian Minister’s honour, at 
which the former paid a graceful and grateful tribute to the pro- 
longed effort which His Britannic Majesty’s Government had made 
to bring Persia and ‘Iraq together. 


THE PiIzDHER TRIBE. 


In spite of the agreement which had been made between the 
Pizdher tribe and the Persian Government in 1927,* friction occurred 
between the tribe and the local Persian authorities during the summer 
months of 1928 when the Pizdher were in their mountain pastures 
in Persia. The information available in Baghdad at the beginning 
of 1929 showed that the leaders of the tribe were gravely dissatisfied 
and were preparing for renewed fighting on their next migration 
into Persia. The High Commissioner accordingly asked the British 
Minister in Tehran to inform the Persian Government of these facts 
and to offer the friendly co-operation of the ‘Iraq Government to 
bring about a settlement of the tribe’s grievances. The Persian 
Government proceeded to get into touch with the chiefs of the 
Pizdher and from the ‘Traq side the latter were warned that, unless 
they made a sincere effort to come to an agreement with the repre- 
sentatives of the Persian Government who were sent to discuss 
their complaints with them, they would incur the grave displeasure 
of both the British and ‘Iraq Governments. The negotiations were 
somewhat protracted but by the middle of September the chiefs 
reported that they had accepted the Persian Government’s pro- 
posals. By that time the Pizdher were preparing to return to their 
winter quarters in ‘Iraq. The negotiations had averted the 
threatened troubles for the year, and it may be hoped that the 
settlement reached will prove more enduring than that negotiated 
in 1927. : 


REFUGEES FROM THE KURDISH TRIBES OF PERSIA. 


Throughout the early months of the year Kurdish tribesmen of the 
country around Saujbulagh maintained an armed resistance to the 
authority of the Persian Government. In June the insurgents were 


* See page 62 of Report for 1927. 
(2124) | B4 
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defeated and several of their leaders fled into ‘Iraq. They were 
disarmed and removed to a safe distance from the frontier and 
placed under surveillance. 


THE WaLI oF PusHt-1-KUH. 


The ex-Wali of the Persian border country known as the Pusht-i- 
Kuh has been living on his estates in the Kut province of ‘Iraq since 
he withdrew from Persia in 1928. In July, 1929, two of his sons 
suddenly crossed over the border and raised a small tribal force in 
Persian territory. Their attempted coup against the Persian 
garrison in the Pusht-i-Kuh country was a complete failure and they 
retired precipitately into ‘Iraa. The ‘Iraq Government thereupon 
placed them under surveillance in Baghdad. Later on, early in 
September, another of the ex-Wali’s sons, who resides permanently 
in Persia, organized a second rising against the Persian Government 
and caused the local authorities much inconvenience. The Persian 
Government then asked the ‘Iraq Government to place the ex-Wali 
and his sons in ‘Iraq under closer surveillance as there was reason 
to believe that they had been encouraging the insurgents and helping 
them with arms and money. The ‘Iraq Government responded by 
bringing the ex-Wali to live in Baghdad and sending his two 
troublesome sons to stay in Karbala. 


THE PERSIAN TARIFF. 


The Report on ‘Traq for 1928 mentioned* the arrangement which 
had been made with Persia whereby the Persian minimum tariff 
was to be applied to goods of ‘Iraqi origin up to the 22nd March, 
1929. By a law passed in the Persian Majlis in April, 1929, this 
arrangement was continued up to the 23rd August and subsequently 
the tariff question was resolved in a more regular and lasting manner 
by the fourth article of the Perso-‘Iraq Provisional Agreementt 
which provided reciprocally for the most-favoured-nation treatment 
in regard to customs tariffs. 


1]1.—Relations with Nejd. 


The story of the Nejd border told in the preceding report closed 
with a reference to the menacing approach towards ‘Iraq of several 
large concentrations of hostile Nejdi tribesmen. One raiding party 
of the Mutair had entered ‘Iraq territory on the 28th December, 
1928, but had been driven off by aeroplanes ; others were known to 
be watching and waiting for a favourable opportunity to fall on 
some unsuspecting and unprepared encampment of ‘Iraqi bedouins 
or shepherds. The general situation was indeed so disquieting that, — 
at a meeting held on the 3rd January, the Cabinet resolved to ask 


* See page 39. { See page 38. 
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the High Commissioner to agree to the control of the whole southern 
desert area being taken over by the Air Officer Commanding. 
The High Commissioner accepted this request and the Air Officer 
Commanding remained in authority over the tribes and forces of 
this area from the 3rd January to the 20th April. The ‘Iraqi tribe 
of the Amarat Anizah camped in scattered unprotected groups in the 
Wadian area was judged to be an objective which the Nejdi raiders 
would be likely to choose. It was decided therefore to establish a 
military post of three companies of infantry and half a Machine Gun 
Company at Nukhaib in the south of the Wadian area where a tem- 
porary air base was also organized. The role of the post and air base 
was to give protection against raiders to the tribes in the Wadian 
area. As soon as the defences of the post were completed the 
garrison was reduced to one Rifle Company and half a Machine Gun 
Company. Other ‘Iraqi tribesmen vulnerable to attack were those 
who, in search of grazing for their flocks, had been forced to cross 
over the border into Kuwait or Nejd territory. In the event it was 
on these that the raids fell and not on the Amarat. 


On the 21st January a raiding party of the Nejdi Ajman tribe, 
with a sprinkling of Mutair, attacked encampments of the ‘Iraq 
shepherd tribesmen situated a few miles over the Kuwait frontier 
to the south of Safwan. The raiders killed 19 men and carried off 
5,290 sheep and 81 donkeys. On the same day two motor cars 
containing Mr. Crane (a distinguished traveller from the United 
States of America), his son and Mr. Bilkert, also a citizen of the 
United States of America, who was working as a missionary at 
Zubair, set out to go down from Basra to Kuwait by road. Soon 
after they entered Kuwait territory they met people who warned 
them that Nejdi raiders were on the road and advised them to go 
back to Zubair. Unfortunately they did not heed this warning. 
They soon ran into the raiders, who at once fired on them. The 
cars turned and managed to escape, but Mr. Bilkert was shot in 
the back and died before he could be got to Zubair. 


A second and similar incident befell a British officer at Al Abatah 
(30 miles north of Jahra) where at about the same time on the same 
day his car came under the fire of hostile raiders who consisted of 
two parties, one of 40 men on 20 camels and a much larger one at 
some distance away. The officer managed to extricate himself and 
to return to Koweit. The reports of this incident were not received 
until the evening of the following day, by which time the raiders 
had retreated into their own country. 


The shepherd tribes moving southwards found that the best 
| grazing was, as it happened, in Kuwait territory and many moved 
eastwards across the Batin to find grazing for their flocks. To 
help them to protect themselves four motor cars were given them 
with which to scout ahead of their camps and obtain warning of 
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the approach of raiders. In addition, with the consent of 
His Excellency the Shaikh of Kuwait, arrangements were made 
for the Administrative Inspector, Southern Desert Province, to 
visit ‘Iraqi tribes in Kuwait territory and to take with him an 
escort of British armoured cars, or ‘Iraqi Police armed cars. The 
next raid, however, occurred much further west. On the 19th 
February an encampment of the ‘Iraqi Zayyad shepherd tribe and 
another of camel merchants from ‘Iraq, which were situated in Nejd 
territory in the country known as Al Hazul to the west of Al Batin, 
were attacked by raiders of the Nejdi Ataibah tribe, who looted 
10,000 sheep, 6,000 donkeys and 700 camels. The number of men 
killed is not accurately known, but some 15 ‘Iraqi tribesmen and 
perhaps 50 merchants are believed to have lost their lives in the raid. 
While the Ataibah were thus active on the frontier to the west of 
the Neutral Zone, concentrations of the Mutair and Ajman tribes 
continued to menace the lives and property of the ‘Iraqi tribes in 
Kuwait. The threat, moreover, was soon translated into action. 
On the 3rd March a raiding party of between four or five hundred 
of the Mutair raided at dawn a camp of about 50 tents of the ‘Iraq 
Bani Malik tribe pitched close to the walls of Kuwait town. News 
of this attack was received about 7 o’clock in the morning and before 
noon aeroplanes of the Royal Air Force from Basra had located the 
raiders about 20 miles south of Kuwait. The Nejdis soon opened 
fire on the aeroplanes and the machines replied with bombs and 
machine gun fire, putting the raiders to flight in the direction of the 
Nejd frontier. A British wireless operator in one of the aeroplanes 
was killed by the rifle fire of the raiders. The section of the Bani 
Malik who were the victims of this quite unprovoked raid were 
reduced to destitution. Thirty of their men were killed, 7,000 of 
their sheep and 670 of their donkeys were carried off. For a small 
tribe whose wealth lies only in the strength of, their manhood and 
the numbers of their flocks, such a loss meant ruin. The remnants, 
the widows and orphans, were evacuated from Kuwait in a 
pathetically shattered condition and sent up to Basra by sea. The 
whole of Kuwait territory as far north as Jahra was at that time 
overrun by Nejdi tribesmen of the Ajman and the Mutair, and north- 
wards from Jahra to the Batin only the Royal Air Force armoured 
cars and the armed cars of the ‘Iraq Police saved the ‘Iraqi shepherd 
tribes from slaughter and spoliation by their Nejdi foes. 


It will be observed that the raids of which mention has been 
made, although directed always against ‘Iraqi tribesmen, all occurred 
in Nejd or Kuwait territory. There were none the less many raiding 
parties which set out to raid across the border into ‘Iraq territory and 
were withdrawn by their leaders on their receiving from spies warning 
of the ubiquity of air and armed car patrols or news of the withdrawal 
of the ‘Iraq tribes who had been chosen as the objective of the raid. 
The organization of such effective deterrent defensive measures 
would not have been possible without the desert posts at Salman 
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and Busaiya and the ‘Iraq Army detachments at Shabicha and 
Nukhaib. But for these posts and the information which they 
were able to give to the aeroplanes, the Nejdi tribes might well 
have raided right up to Qasr Naba and Abu Ghar as they did in 
1925. In the meanwhile representations had been made to the 
Nejdi Government concerning the acts of aggression committed by 
Nejdi tribes against ‘Iraqi tribes in Nejd and in Kuwait territory. 
King Ibn Sa‘ud in his reply to the British Agent and Consul at 
Jedda, informed him that several of his tribes were openly disobeying 
his orders and defying his authority and admitted that these insur- 
gents had committed a number of raids. His Majesty announced, 
however, that he was setting out from Riyadh (his Capital) for 
Buraida on the Ist March at the head of a force with which he intended 
to punish all those who had been guilty of raiding. 


A month later, at the end of March, 1929, King Ibn Sa‘ud inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the combined forces of Faisal al Dawish (Mutair) 
and Sultan Ibn Humaid (Ataibah) at Sibilla between Zilfi and 
Artawiya. Faisal al Dawish was wounded and Sultan Ibn Humaid 
made prisoner. So far as ‘Iraq was concerned the most important 
result of the battle and the victory of the King’s forces was the 
immediate détente which succeeded the long strain of the menace of - 
the Akhwan tribes on the southern border. From that time onwards 
up to the end of the year there was too much to engage their attention 
in Nejd for them to think much about raiding into ‘Iraq. 


Beginning in April the “Iraq tribes according to their custom began 
to withdraw gradually from their winter grazing grounds and the 
annual winter season of alarms on the border came to an end. 


The defeated rebels rallied after the battle of Sibilla; Faisal al 
Dawish recovered from his wounds and the chiefs of the Mutair, 
Ataibah and Ajman remained in open rebellion against their King 
throughout the remainder of the year. The ‘Iraq Government had 
no direct concern with the skirmishes and raiding which followed 
between the insurgent tribes and the forces of the Nejdi Government. 
But in agreement with the Nejd Government the ‘Iraq Government 
closed their frontier to all insurgent Nejdi tribesmen refusing them 
the right to purchase supplies. About the middle of December the 
forces of King Ibn Sa‘ud succeeded in driving the rebel tribes into 
a corner at the angle of the Kuwait and ‘Iraq frontiers to the south- 
east of the Neutral Zone and on the 29th December an attack by the 
Royalist forces inflicted a heavy blow on the Mutair (the principal 
rebel tribe) at Riqai, near the eastern extremity of the Neutral Zone. 
As the new year opened the rebels yielding to the pressure of the 
Royalist advance were, in spite of the efforts of the available forces 
in the Southern Desert Area, crossing over the border into ‘Iraqi 
and Kuwait territory, bringing with them their wives, children and 
flocks. A new problem, that of the disposal of these refugees, had 
arisen for solution. 
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Tue Desert Posts. 


During the summer months arrangements were made for the 
‘Iraq Police to take over the three desert posts of Salman, Busaiya 
and Shabicha from the ‘Iraq Army. The transfer was completed on 
the 20th September and thereupon the posts passed into the hands 
of the ordinary civil administration. 


The army detachment at Nukhaib was withdrawn early in June 
when, the danger which threatened the Amarat had passed and the 
tribe had migrated again northwards. 


’ 12.—Relations with Turkey. 
THE PERMANENT FRONTIER COMMISSION. 


The usual half-yearly meetings of the Turco-‘Iraq Permanent 
Frontier Commission were held in accordance with the Treaty of 
Angora of 1926. The first took place at Mardin in the last week of 
May and the second in Mosul during the last fortnight of October. 


Subih Beg Nashat, the first ‘Iraqi Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Angora, died in Constantinople on the 19th July. He had done 
_ much during a difficult period to establish friendly relations between 
Turkey and ‘Iraq and his death was deeply regretted by all who 
knew him and his work. Rauf Beg Chardarji, a distinguished 
‘Iraqi lawyer, was appointed to succeed him and took up his post 
in the latter half of November. — 


In Baghdad Tala‘at Beg Kaiyalp remained at the head of the 
Turkish Government’s diplomatic mission as Chargé d’Affaires until 
the end of December, when he was succeeded by Tahar Lutfi Beg, 
who came with the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary. 


In the report for 1928* relief was expressed at the departure 
from ‘Iraq to Turkey in May, 1928, of Ismail Agha Simko. Unfor- 
tunately he reappeared in ‘Iraq a little over a year later. Late in 
July he crossed the Turco-‘Iraq border and with about 50 followers 
established himself in a village a few miles south of the frontier 
in the north-west of the Ruwandiz district. The ‘Iraq Government 
realized at once that in such a position Simko was a potential source 
_ of serious embarrassment on the Turkish and Persian frontiers. 

He was accordingly informed that his presence in ‘Iraq could only 
be permitted if he consented to reside wherever the ‘Iraq Govern- 
ment might direct. Simko, however, declined the qaimmaqam’s — 
invitation to come into Ruwandiz to discuss this matter and early 
in September he withdrew again into Turkish territory and remained 
until the end of the year in the mountainous country of the deep 
re-entrant which the frontier line makes into ‘Iraq just to the west 
of the Rudbar-i-Haji Beg. 


* See page 40. 
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13.— International Agreements and Conventions Applicable to ‘Iraq. 


During 1929 the formalities of accession by ‘Iraq to the following 
conventions, .etc., were completed and adhesion took effect from 
the dates indicated in each case :— 


The International Slavery Convention of 1926—18th January, 
1929. 


The Universal Postal Convention and Union—22nd April, 
1929. 


The International Convention for the Suppression of the 
Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene Publications—26th April, 
1929. 


The Convention and Statute of the International Regime of 
Maritime Ports with Protocol of Signature—30th July, 1929. 


The formalities of accession to the International Convention 
relating to the International Circulation of Motor Vehicles were 
completed on the 4th December, 1929, but adhesion will not take 
effect until the 4th December, 1930. 


During 1929 a provisional agreement for the Extradition of 
Criminals and an agreement for the extension of arrangements for 
the mutual service of Judicial documents were concluded between 


‘Iraq and Syria. 
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I..—MINISTRY OF INTERIOR. 
1.—Internal Administration. 


The portfolio of Interior was held during the year by the following 
Ministers :— . 
Naji Beg al Shaukat to the 28th April. 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz Beg al Qassab to the 19th September. 
Naji Pasha al Suwaidi to the 18th November. 
Naji Beg al Shaukat Pasha to the end of the year. 


Political excitement in Baghdad arising out of the anti-Zionist 
agitations and the successive resignations of Cabinets, the frequent 
changes of Ministers and the long periods, amounting in all to over 
four months of the twelve, during which retiring Cabinets remained 
in inactive charge of departments, seriously handicapped adminis- 
trative progress throughout the year, in so far as this is dependent 
on the initiative of the central offices of government. 


An ‘Iraqi Commandant of Police took over in May executive 
charge of the southern desert administration and the police force, 
the strength of which was raised during the summer from 200 to 
350 men of all ranks. The posts of Busaiya, Salman and Shabicha 
were taken over from the ‘Iraq Army. The results achieved in 1929 
have completely justified the formation of this specialised adminis- 
trative and police unit. Although Akhwan raiding parties in the 
field were more numerous and stronger than in any previous year, 
only twice did raiders succeed in crossing the frontier from Nejd ; 
on each occasion they were caught and severely handled by the 
desert police. Internal security in the southern desert remained 
excellent. In spite of the threat of Akhwan attacks many strangers, 
as in 1928, again moved into ‘Iraq and mingled freely with formerly 
hostile tribes. 


The disorders of March arising out of the feuds of the Syrian tribes 
of Ruwallah and Saba‘a in the western desert have already been 
described. The only appeal for the assistance in the maintenance 
of internal security of British air forces made during the year by the 
Ministry arose out of these incidents : the assistance was confined to 
reconnaissance. Raiding between these two tribes recommenced in 
December and threatened to involve the ‘Iraqi Amarat. The 
security of the desert route to Damascus nevertheless remained 
undisturbed. | 


Financial stringency forbade any large expansion in the adminis- 
trative organization. The administrative units of the Basra 
Province were reorganized and regrouped, regular administration. 
was pushed forward into the mountainous district of Mawat in the 
province of Sulaimaniya, where the progress of 1928 was further 
consolidated by new roads and police posts. 
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The high standard of law and order referred to in the report for 
1928 has been, on the whole, well maintained throughout the country, 
An unfortunate fracas occurred at Karbala on the 26th July, on the 
occasion of the pilgrimage of the Arba‘in, which was attended by 
crowds estimated at 300,000: following a collision between the 
pilgrims of Najaf and those of Kadhimain, two Najafis were killed, 
and a large number on both sides injured. Tribal fights involving 
large numbers were perhaps, and instances of resistance to govern- 
ment authority certainly, fewer. In all parts of the country, 
however, notably among the tribes, where land disputes and quarrels 
over women are the commonest motives, the number of murders 
remained high. On the 3lst December, 1929, no fewer than 824 
persons were in prison serving sentences for murder or homicide, as 
compared with 721 serving sentences for theft. 


The administration was caused serious embarrassment by an 
epidemic of incursions by brigand bands from Turkey at whose hands 
several policemen lost their lives. There was also some brigandage 
in the vicinity of the Persian border at Penjwin. On the ‘Iraq side, 
following the complaints of the Persian authorities in Khuzistan, an 
operation was undertaken by the Amara police in the marshes near 
the frontier and.a band of buffalo thieves broken up. 


There was a further improvement in the application of the Arms 
Regulations. Registrations numbered 30,148 as compared with 
25,280 in 1928 and 21,949 in 1927. 


The number of cases registered for settlement under the Tribal 
Civil and Criminal Disputes Regulation was 2,433 as compared with 
2,832 in 1928. An interesting indication of the beginnings of a 
change in tribal mentality was furnished by the receipt in July of 
a spontaneous request from the Shaikhs of Dulaim that the Govern- 
ment should abolish the tribal custom of Nahwa, i.e., the right of a 
first cousin to forbid the marriage of a girl to another than himself, 
the custom having degenerated into a device for making money. 
The abolition was subsequently extended to other parts of the country, 
though how far the acceptance of this reform is genuine and how far 
no more than a paper a of zealous officials remains to be 
seen. 


‘ Land questions have again occupied much time. The present 
machinery for the administrative settlement of land disputes is not 
entirely satisfactory. Such settlements do not have the same 
finality as decisions of a court of law and in some provinces there 
has been a regrettable tendency on the part of officials to reverse 
the decisions of their predecessors on inadequate grounds, On the 
other hand the commonest form of dispute concerns the right of 
occupancy in State Domain, a right not contemplated by the 
existing law. The already difficult relations between the townsman 
capitalist, the tribesman with occupancy rights, and the fellah were 
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further complicated by the calamity of the floods and the collapse 
of grain prices. Many townsman pump owners were at the end of 
the year in serious financial difficulties. 


Whereas in the Kurdish hill districts plentiful and well-timed 
winter rains were followed by bumper crops, farmers in the south 
suffered seriously from the floods. On the Euphrates magnificent 
crops (including those on new pump lands) just maturing to harvest 
were in May almost completely destroyed, from Al Qaim to Kufa 
on the right bank and to Musaiyib on the left, by the highest flood 
certainly for 36 years and probably much more. Many houses, 
pumps, aqueducts and other permanent structures were washed 
away, both on the Euphrates and on the. Tigris. In compensation, 
the sufferers were in some cases able to grow summer crops on the 
flooded land. Relief to the extent of Rs. 111,575 was distributed 
in the provinces affected as follows :— 





Rs. 
Baghdad ... 0 0. wees eee 26,075 
Dulaim __..... ae sides ie ... 28,500 
Muntafiq... a oa me ... 19,500 
Hilla ss sit ual ee .-- 15,000 
Diwaniya ... iat was ss ... 15,000 
Karbala... ree nen oe ... 7,500 

111,575 





Grazing in the desert was poor'and only the grazing produced by 
the Euphrates floods saved many settled and semi-nomadic tribesmen 
from a disastrous year. 


_° CENSUS. 


For reasons of financial stringency the Census Department was 
reduced to skeleton proportions. Registrations during the year 
numbered 18,826 only. | 


New Municipalities were created during the year at Hammam 


Ali, Ain Sifni, and Al Qosh, all in the Mosul Province, and at the end 
of the year there were 103 Municipalities classified as follows :— 


Ist Class (Revenue exceeding Rs. 250,000 per annum) 3 

2nd Class (Revenue exceeding Rs. 30,000 per annum) 22 

8rd Class (Revenue not Hepsi Rs. 30,000 per 
annum) sks be 78 


The three Municipalities of the first class are ihioas of Baghdad, 
Basra, and Mosul. 
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- LEGISLATION. 


The Municipal Revenues Law referred to in the Report for 1928* 
was submitted to Parliament but at the end of the year was still 
at the Committee stage. The need for this law whereby Municipal 
taxation will become uniform throughout the country grows more 
and more urgent. 


A new draft Municipal Administration law was prepared during 
the latter part of the year and it is hoped that it will be submitted 
to Parliament during the 1930 session. The object of this law is 
to improve municipal administration which is still controlled by 
the Ottoman Law of 1883. — 


DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Towards the end of the year a department of Municipal Adminis- 
tration was set up in the Ministry of Interior. It has at present two 
branches, administrative and inspectorate, and early in the new 
year it is proposed to establish a technical branch under a British 
Engineer. 

The inspectors introduced in 1928 have fully justified their 
existence. They have considerably improved the general standard 
of accountancy. An audit of the books of two first-class, four 
second and five third-class Municipalities was carried out during 
the year. The accounts were found to be in good order, except in 
Mosul where an embezzlement of Rs. 92,000 was discovered. 


New WorRKS. 


The Municipality of Baghdad has continued its programme of 
reconditioning its main roads and has constructed an excellent 
market in a central position. 


The Mosul Municipality engaged a British Engineer in the spring 
to carry out an intensive road programme. New Municipal offices 
have also been built on up-to-date lines and a scheme for a Municipal 
electric supply is under active consideration. 


The Basra Municipality still suffers from financial difficulties but 
the position is gradually improving, and by means of a loan the 
Council hope to carry out a comprehensive electric supply scheme 
in 1930. 


In the second and third class Municipalities the financial position 
generally has shown improvement, essential services have been 
maintained satisfactorily and much more attention has been given 
to the upkeep of roads whilst more new schemes have been undertaken 
than in former years. 


* See page 50. 
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New housing schemes have been carried out by 29 Municipalities, 
slaughter houses have been built by 7, hospitals and dispensaries 
by 9, new offices by 14, whilst electric current has been installed 
in 4 new Municipal areas. 


3.—The ‘Iraq Police. 


The Police budget for the year 1929-30 amounted to Rs. 87,00,689 
and included provision for 3,685 mounted and 3,694 foot police, 
compared with 3,750 mounted and 3,588 foot police in 1928-29. 


PERSONNEL. 


There was no change in the number of British gazetted officers 
‘in the force. 


At the close of the year the ‘Iraqi officers of the force were 18 
Commandants and 38 Assistant Commandants and 231 Inspectors. 


PassPOoRT DEPARTMENT. 
The following is an abstract of the work of this department :— 


No. issued in:— Passports, pr Visas, 
Baghdad iis .. 2,245 737 13,653 
Basra ... ve ... 1,122 1,018 9,386 
Mosul ... sins be 596 950 3,489 
Ramadi i 151 2,097 
Khanaqin gee ss — 306 990 
Ana... ae se — 119 154 
Arbil ... sak ie — 15 15 
Kut... ve st — | 9 — 
Amara. ... sae ve — 36 — 

Total -... 3,963 3,341 29,784 


a, TS 





NANSEN Passports. 
Nineteen of these passports were issued. 


PILGRIM TRAFFIC. 
The Hay. 


The number of pilgrims who performed the Haj from and via 
‘Iraq was 4,580, compared with 2,672 in 1928. Of these 1,267 were 
‘Iraqi, compared with 1,805 in 1928. A system of pilgrim passes, 
return tickets and deposits introduced as a result of a Pilgrimage 
Conference held at Cairo worked successfully and saved pilgrims 
much inconvenience although it entailed a considerable amount of 
extra work. 
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‘Iraq Pilgrimage. 
The number of persons entering ‘Iraq as pilgrims was also more 
than in 1928, the total being 17,923, compared with 11,135 in 1928. 


Of these 10,377 were Persian nationals of whom there were only 
4,448 in 1928. 


IMMIGRATION. 


One thousand and sixty-nine permits to enter “Iraq were issued 
after enquiry into 1,091 applications received from abroad. 


CRIME AND SECURITY. 


The statistics of the Arbil, Nasiriya, Mosul and Kut provinces 
show a small increase of crime, but those of all other provinces 
show a decrease. 


Several criminal gangs were broken up. In the Karbala province 
the notorious outlaw Faris Samarmad was killed in an encounter 
with the police and with the death of the notorious Sabir-i-Karim 
Fattah Beg of Sulaimaniya at the hands of a former confederate no 
outlaws of any importance remain at large. 


Raids across the Southern Desert frontier were adequately dealt 
with by the Police Armed Car sections. On the northern frontier 
gangs from the Turkish side carried out a number of raids on ‘Iraqi 
villages and their flocks. 


Police patrols were in action on several occasions against such 
raiders. The raiders were generally 15 to 30 men strong and often 
outnumbered the patrols which engaged them. 


On two occasions the Turkish authorities made efforts to round 
up the largest of these gangs, with the co-operation of the ‘Iraq 
Police, but they were not successful. It is feared that raids will 
continue until the police can be considerably strengthened in this 
area. 


The security of the country may to some extent be gauged by 
the freedom from molestation enjoyed by motor car traffic. Of 
late years this-has increased enormously, and there were only five 
instances, in 1929, of motor cars being held up. There was no inter- 
ference with traffic on the long desert route to Damascus. The 
number of cars using this overland route increased from 4,262 in 
1928 to 4,461 in 1929, while the number of passengers increased 
from 20,500 to 22,836. For the safety enjoyed by these travellers, 
the Car Patrol Section of the Dulaim province was mainly respon- 
sible. This section patrols the track between Rutba and the Syrian 
frontier and during the course of the year covered a distance of 
55,043 miles. Very good work was also done by this section of 
police cars in preventing inter-tribal raiding in the desert areas of 
the Dulaim province. | | 
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It is interesting to note that the armed cars of this section and of 
other sections employed in the southern desert on the Nejd frontier 
are manned and commanded by Bedouin Arabs. The crews have 
only recently been enlisted and trained in the use of machine guns. 
The aptitude which they show for learning the use of motor cars 
and quick firing weapons and the intelligence and initiative they 
have displayed in actions has been a most pleasing and interesting 
discovery. - 

Criminal prosecutions registered during the year (excluding 
summary prosecutions) numbered 8,519. Of these 5,226, or 61 per 
cent., resulted in convictions. 


In the previous year 8,612 seousautions: were registered in which 
4,821, or 56 per cent., convictions were obtained. 


Cases of homicide increased from 715 in 1928 to 1,025 in 1929. 


4.—The Jails Department. 


The number of prisoners dealt with during the year are shown 
in the following table :-— 


Number Admitied — Released R 
in Jails on during during aa 
1-1-1929. Year. Year. a 


wel ae fel fe mfp 







Baghdad Division 
(including 
Remands te 

Basra Division 

Mosul Division 


2,113 | 12 | 11,924 | 299 | 11,927 
623 | 18 | 2,436 | 150 
768 | 12 | 2,600 | 145 


280 | 2,110 | 31 
147 | 547 | 21 
139 | 661 | 18 






























566 | 3,318 | 70 





Total ... 





3,494 | 42 | 16,860 | 594 | 17,036 


During the period March to July the number of prisoners increased 
by six hundred and reached a total of 4,016 in August. All jails 
were seriously overcrowded, but relief was obtamed by the granting 
of a special remission on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
Coronation of His Majesty King Faisal as a result of which 655 
prisoners were immediately released and the subsequent rate of 
releases expedited. 


The congestion was further relieved by the completion of a new and 
up-to-date jail at Basra and by the establishment of a camp jail of 
600 convicts under a British Inspector, for work for the Department 
of Irrigation on bunds. This experiment has proved satisfactory 
and it is proposed to continue the employment of prison labour on 
canal works. 
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The following table shows a classification of convicted prisoners 
according to the crimes for which they were sentenced :— 


Baghdad| Hilla Basra | Mosul 


ee Division.| Division.| Division.| Division.| 74 
Murder Si 568 219 154 132 319 824 
Highway Robbery .. sae 99 3 1 18 121 
Theft.. : a 316 96 170 139 721 
Forgery as sie vas 14 — 3 3 20 
Frauds Ss or 17 5 ] 2 25 
Crimes against Morality ae 50 35 31 51 —-:167 
Assaults aoe 284 43 2 16 345 
Misappropriation and Cor- 17 1 22 
ruption. 
Bribery ? 20 — 20 
Offences relating to Public 30 — 44 
Health and Safety. 
Perjury and False Evidence 40 16 57 
Breaking of Seal and Ab- — 1 1 
straction of Documents. 
Intoxication.. sit dens 35 — - AI 
Breach of Trust Yes 31 3 60 
Possession of Stolen Property 105 50 231 
Offences against Public Au- 27 2 43 
thority. 
Various Contraventions ... 72 7 132 
Other Crimes sisin ae 77 23 176 
Total ie ie 1,453 439 3,050 





EXECUTIONS AND DEATH SENTENCES. 


During the year 10 executions were carried out. Of these two 
were carried out publicly at the express orders of the Government. 
In all cases the execution was successful and death instantaneous. 
At the close of the year three prisoners under sentence of death were 
confined in jail. 


~~ 


INDUSTRIES. 


The standard of work in jail factories shows steady improvement 
particularly the manufacture of carpets, socks and blankets, but 
additional factory accommodation is required. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOL. 


The Reformatory School is situated in Baghdad and ‘adj oins the 
Central Jail. It has been enlarged during the year to provide sleeping 
accommodation and a dining room. 


Prison clothing has been replaced by a navy blue suit and additional 
recreation has been introduced into the curriculum. 
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Progress has been made but it is considered that a building 
properly constructed for the purpose and removed from the precincts 
of the Jail is necessary before the institution can hope to achieve 
any marked success as regards reforms. 


Admissions to the school totalled 118 as compared with 194 in 
1928, whilst the daily average population was 54-5. 


The general conduct of the boys was satisfactory. 


5.—The Health Service. 
INSTITUTIONS. 


During the year 1929, the Health Service maintained 27 hospitals 
and 95 dispensaries. This is an increase of three hospitals and 
17 dispensaries over the number maintained in 1928. The total 
number of beds in all hospitals was 1,220, an increase of 15 beds over 
last year’s figure. The three new hospitals are not new institutions 
but existing dispensaries converted to take five in-patients each. 
Of the 17 dispensaries eight were existing and were taken over from 
Municipalities and nine were new institutions in places where no 
medical facilities previously existed. The increase is satisfactory, 
but there are still many towns and populated areas in ‘Iraq which 
lack medical facilities of any description. 


Hospital accommodation is still inadequate in Baghdad and Mosul. 
A scheme for building a hospital of 220 beds in Mosul has been 
sanctioned, but the work cannot begin until the latter part of 1930. 


In Baghdad the Royal Hospital with 250 beds for free patients 
deals with 5,000 in-patients a year, mostly seriously ill and surgical 
cases. Serious cases are daily turned from the doors for lack of 
accommodation. It was hoped that the transfer of the College of 
Medicine to new quarters would provide room for a maternity ward 
of 30 beds, thus relieving a little of the congestion in other wards. 
The necessary financial provision had not been obtained, however, 
by the end of the year. 


During the year, new buildings were put up for the Maude Memorial 
Out-Patient Department, for a new mortuary, for a double operating 
theatre at the Royal Hospital, and for the Royal ‘Iraq College of 
Medicine. The Maude Memorial Out-Patient Department building 
filled a very long felt want in a hospital where over 1,000 out- 
patients are treated daily. 


New hospital buildings at Diwaniya and Amara were under 
construction and should be finished during 1930. 
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CIvIL AND CHARITABLE MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS IN ‘IRAQ. 


Hospitals. Dispensaries. 


Health Service — oe 27 95 
Railway Medical Service .... ] 5 
Jail Medical Service Sas 3 3 
Charitable... mon xe 2 5 


Work or MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The following table shows the patients treated in Health Service, 
Prison, Railway, and charitable medical institutions in “Iraq :— 








Total Total. 

Province. In-patients.  Out-patients. 
Baghdad ... ...... ~—- 6,536 872,684 
Basra vee neue 4,558 230,656 
Mosul vee ee nee 2,748 345,229 
Amara ssi ee cen 300 88,037 © 
Arbil sid e ait 398 75,318 
Diwaniya ... is oes 824 145,443 
Diyala sos sae ee 518 178,897 
Dulaim __..... sabe i 238 70,593 
Hilla ca. | ata ais 614 120,503 
Karbala... hs se 793 98,612 
Kirkuk a Se — 839 133,936 
Kut se Si st 167 81,150 
Muntafiq... als aed 1,741 102,670 
Sulaimaniya ae se 255 46,534 
20,519 2,590,262 
Railway Institutions __.... 420 41,508 
Prison Institutions sed 788 24,262 
Charitable Institutions ... 1,038 33,712 


The total number of in-patients treated in Health Service Institu- 
tions in 1929 was 20,519, an increase of 1,288 over that of 1928 and | 
the largest total recorded since the Health Service was formed. 
This increase was general except in Baghdad and Mosul where it is 
impossible to treat more in-patients until increased hospital accom- 
modation can be provided. The total of 2,590,262 out-patient 
attendances shows the large increase of 950,396 over the figure for 
1928. 


No particular epidemics of disease such as malaria were current 
during the year, and the increase of hospital work reflects the 
increased appreciation of the public of the medical facilities provided 
by the Government. The total of over two and a half million 
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out-patient attendances from a population of three and a half millions 
shows that the facilities for medical treatment are becoming grecually 
better able to meet the needs of the country. 


PERSONNEL. 


The situation in regard to personnel is developing some un- 
satisfactory features. The work of the Service is increasing 
enormously, but financial sanction for increases in staff is often 
only obtained with great difficulty and the existing personnel is 
generally overworked. Moreover the conditions of service in the 
Department are unattractive and anomalous. Pharmacists must 
have a good education and also know English or French before 
undergoing two or three years’ hard study for their qualification, and 
yet the two most highly paid pharmacists in the Service receive 
after ten years’ service only the commencing rate of pay of a first 
class clerk. The rate of pay of hospital dressers varies from Rs. 35 
to Rs. 120 per mensem, but owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
financial sanction for increases of pay, there are dressers with ten 
years’ service still receiving only Rs. 35a month—the pay of a sweeper. 
The clerical establishment of the Health Service is also dissatisfied. 
The increasing work affects them as much as any class of personnel, 
but the Service finds it almost impossible to obtain sanction to 
increase the cadre of its clerical staff. 


The matter is of importance as the Service is becoming unpopular - 
and further developments may be impeded if it 1s not made more 
attractive. 


Although the conditions of service of lower grades of medical 
officers are satisfactory, considerable difficulty is experienced in 
recruiting and maintaining a staff of doctors for certain outstation 
posts. Some of these have remained vacant for most of the year, 
the work being carried out by pharmacists or dressers. It has been 
noticed with regret that on two occasions doctors who were ordered 
to proceed. for temporary duty to care for wounded after a frontier 
tribal affray refused to obey. 


At the end of the year the cadre of the Health Service contained :— 
Designations. 
Headquarters—Administration Staff— 
Director of Public Health ais 
Inspector-General of Health Services 
Superintendent of Accounts ... ae Sie 
Clerks... oe sae bs - st .. 1 
Messengers ion ce oa ” we 


C2 CO pe ft pw 
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Services—Hospitals and Dispensaries— 


Epidemiologist .. aa ee a aga. ale 
British Directors of Hospitals... ee he ae 2 
British Specialists and Technical Officers ae ae Ad 
Local Medical Officers .. a ae ae ... 69 
British Nursing Sisters... rn ee ee 
Medical Storekeeper , ile 
Assistant Medical Biorekesper: 1 
Technical Assistants of Specialists iaatibutes. 3 
Assistant Surgeons... — oe wu. «A 
Stewards, Clerks and Storéksonets: sae 6 w. 41 
British Chief Sanitary Inspectors vr aA 
British Conservancy Superintendent... seh ae | 
Pharmacists... oe er sai e ... 40 
Assistant Pharmacists, Dispensers, Dressers and 
Vaccinators ... .. 169 
French Soeurs, Local Nues and Midwives. ... 98 
Mamurs, Inspectors and Inspectresses i ae 
Laboratory and X-Ray Attendants ... oe a. ale 
Other Hospital and Menial Personnel ee ... 557 


In addition, there were nine Indian Sub-Assistant Surgeons, all 
of whom it had been decided to replace with local doctors early in 
1930. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


Number of Births and Deaths registered in the three large towns 
during the last five years. 


Town and Probable Population. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Births :— 


Baghdad (250,000) ... ... 4,986 4,440 4,571 5,167 5,625 

Basra (80,000) see pac 594 684 790 980 904 

Mosul (80,000) ........ ~«*+1,811 2,085 += 2,128-—S «2,763 2,973 
Deaths :— 

Baghdad (250,000) ... ... 6,588 5,932 6,058 6,396 6,425 

Basra (80,000) nae ... . 1,486 2,364 1,922 1,670 1,868 

Mosul (80,000) ik ... 1,278 1,566 1,629 2,686 1,855 


It is satisfactory to note the steadily increasing numbers of 
births registered during the last five years. In Mosul, this probably 
indicates an actual increase of population but generally the increased 
figures show a greater readiness to report births to the registering 
authorities. 
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The large reduction in reported deaths in Mosul as compared 
with the deaths in 1928 is due to the cessation of the measles 
epidemic in that town. 


The following table shows the percentage of deaths under one 
year of age in the three large towns as compared with the total 
deaths reported during the year :— 


Total Deaths Total Deaths Percentage of 


Town. amongst under One Deaths under One 
Population. Year of Age. Year to Total. 
Baghdad ... bie 6,425 1,964 30-56 
Basra wus Sos 1,868 472 25:26 
Mosul sa _— . 1,855 780 42-05 


Maternity and child welfare work shows no special development 
during the year. 


The Child Welfare Centre opened in 1928 in Mosul by the Near East 
Relief Mission was closed during the year. 


The Child Welfare Clinic established by a charitable organization 
in 1928 in Baghdad continued its work with 15,197 attendances during 
the year. | 


The following table shows the Infant Welfare and Maternity work 
of the centres maintained in Baghdad by the Health Service during 
1929 :— 


Statistics of the work of Infant and Maternity Centres Maintained by 
the Health Service in Baghdad during 1927, 1928 and 1929. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 

Attendances at Welfare Centres ... 116,946 151,266 102,913 
Welfare visits ue “i ... 3,642 6,425 5,667 
Visits to Midwives ... ... ... 1,497 1,579 1,912 
Inspections of Midwives _... ast 540 1,026 1,398 
Difficult Confinements ees a 109 80 48 
Normal Confinements or 50 47 49 73 
Serious cases removed to Hospital ... 46 17 11 
Lecture to Midwives - ois 46 33 48 
Inoculations and Vaccinations se 1,196 1,720 — 


It will be seen that the work is less than for the previous year 
but this is probably fully accounted for by the opening of the Maude 
Memorial Out-Patient Department at the Royal Hospital, Baghdad, 
which has attracted a large number of cases from all quarters of 
Baghdad. 


The Maternity and Gynaecological work of the Royal Hospital is 
capable of considerable development. In the early days of the Health 
Service it was difficult to persuade women to come to hospital even 
as out-patients, still more so to enter hospital for confinements or for 
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gynaecological operations. In 1928 there were 522 admissions to the 
Royal Hospital, Baghdad, for obstetrical cases or their complications, 
and in 1929 the number of admissions for obstetrical cases had 
increased to 696. Now that the initial prejudice has been evercome, 
it would be possible greatly to increase this work. 


InFEcTIOUS DISEASES. 


The table on page 60 shows the incidence of notified cases of 
infectious diseases in ‘Iraq during 1928 and a comparison of the total 
notifications of these diseases since 1921. 


The epidemic of smallpox persisted with a degree of severity 
throughout the country, particularly in Mosul where 854 cases 
occurred mostly amongst Christian refugees from Turkey few of 
whom had been previously vaccinated. The vaccination campaign 
was continued and more than 200,000 vaccinations were carried 
out during the year. The incidence of plague increased in 1929 to a 
total of 135 cases of which 85 were in Baghdad. Basra again remained 
free, and there is no doubt that the complete separation of the Port 
of Basra and the Railway terminus by a distance of over four miles 
from the towns of Basra and Ashar and the development of the grain 
seefs in the Port area instead of in the town have been the principal 
factors in the disappearance of plague from Basra. 


The other infectious diseases do not call for special mention beyond 
the fact that for the last four years, notifications have ceased to 
increase automatically year by year and are now showing little 
increase and in some cases a reduction from a previous maximum. 
This denotes that the machinery of notification of infectious diseases 
has reached its full practical development in all parts of the country. 


The information obtained generally of the occurrence of infectious 
diseases is very good and the country has little to fear from the 
possibility of hidden or unreported outbreaks. 


Leprosy. 


One hundred and twenty-six cases of leprosy were reported during 
the year. The total number of lepers registered in ‘Iraq at the end 
of 1929 was 467. The provinces of Amara and the Muntafiq are the 
most infected, and between them reported more cases than the 
remainder of the country. 


The question of a leper colony has been fully considered during 
the last ten years but the project cannot be undertaken by the 
‘Iraq Government with its present finances. The foundation of a 
Iéper colony on an island in the Persian Gulf to serve the needs of the 
countries bordering on the Gulf would seem a deserving field for 
charitable or missionary endeavour. 
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Malaria. 


There was a great increase during the year in the reported cases 
of malaria, the total new cases treated in Government institutions 
being 155,227 as compared with only 84,787 treated in 1928. 

The distribution of these cases throughout the country is shown 
in the following table :— 


New cases Totalnew Percentages of 














Province. of cases all total 
Malaria. diseases. diseases. 

Baghdad ..._... 5,327 242,313 2-2 

Basra 29,102 106,965 27-2 
Mosul 15,648 88,456 17-69 
Amara 4,802 39,963 12-01 

Arbil 3,545 24,556 14-4 
Diwaniya 24,071 85,678 28-08 
Diyala 15,221 93,462 16-28 
Dulaim 4,324 43,773 9-87 
Hilla ... 16,216 65,830 24-63 
Karbala 7,619 36,504 20.87 
Kirkuk 4,948 53,474 9-25 
Kut ... ety ssi 6,964 46,688 14-92 

Muntafiq_.... Hed 15,758 47,318 33.3 

Sulaimaniya... a 1,682 21,783 7:7 
Total --» 165,227 996,763 15-57 
Railway Institutions 1,235 14,748 8-36 
Prison Institutions 2,076 12,646 16-41 
Charitable Institutions 364 10,914 3°33 


In comparison with the statistics for 1928, it is found that the 
increase is confined almost entirely to the Euphrates valley and that 
the provinces along the Tigris showed little or no increase. There 
were very high floods along the Euphrates which escaped from the 
banks and flooded large areas along the river. These areas were the 
sites of malaria epidemics later in the year. Previous statistics had 
tended to show that floods were the principal factors in producing 
malaria epidemics in ‘Iraq and that climate and other factors were of 
far less importance. There now appears little doubt that this 
hypothesis is correct. 


The quantity of quinine distributed during the year in the form of 
tablets or powder was 1,568 lb. 
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Ankylostomiasts and Bilharziasis. 


Mention must be made of these diseases since about 30 per cent. 
of the population of the whole country are infected with ankylos- 
tomiasis (hookworm) and at least 30 per cent. of the population of 
the southern provinces are infected with bilharzia. They figure to a 
very small extent on hospital or dispensary statistics since very few 
patients come for treatment of either of these diseases unless they are 
also suffering from complications. [llustrated posters on the means 
of spread and methods of prevention of bilharzia and ankylostomiasis 
have been issued by the Health Service to schools and all Health 
Service Institutions throughout the country and other efforts, such 
as lectures by doctors in schools, are made to inform the public that 
these diseases exist, that they are the cause of disability and a 
lowered standard of health, and that they are curable. The progress 
is slow, but by concentration on the schools over a period of years it 

is hoped that more and more sufferers will be attracted for treatment. 


Cancer and new growths of the bladder and rectum are extremely 
common in ‘Iraq as a result of chronic bilharzia. 


QUARANTINE SERVICE, PILGRIM AND CORPSE TRAFFIC. 


In January, 1929, at the invitation of the Syrian Government, 
a conference was held in Beyrout between the pays ressortissants 
of the Near East Regional Bureau at Alexandria to discuss the 
pilgrimage to the Hejaz from and through these countries. Repre- 
sentatives from Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Cyrenaica and ‘Iraq 
attended the conference. It was agreed that the transit of pilgrims 
might be confined to definite routes through any country, that no 
pilgrim should leave his country without a return ticket for the 
complete journey to and from the Hejaz or without having deposited 
a certain sum with his Government to defray expenses should he 
require monetary assistance from Consuls or the administration of 
any foreign country en route. It was also resolved that all pilgrims 
should be vaccinated and inoculated. 


These measures were put in force for the 1929 pilgrimage to the 
Hejaz and worked extremely well in spite of a few initial difficulties. 


(a) The total number of pilgrims who left ‘Iraq for the Hejaz, 
all of whom were in possession of pilgrim carnets issued by the 
Health authorities, was as follows :— 


‘Traqis ... sae vv ase oe .. 621 
Indians... ues owe ay. <4 Aes ... 102 
Persians ae ee ve ae sia. “IEE 
Afghans see ay it a sone AAD 
Arabs from Gulf Ports sae aes ... 28 


Total ... 1,645 
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(6) The total number of pilgrims returning to ‘Iraq from the 
Hejaz after the pilgrimage season was 4,391. 


The large discrepancy is accounted for by the fact that about 
three thousand Persians who had gone to the Hejaz by other routes, 
such as by the Black Sea or the Persian Gulf, decided to return to 
Persia by the overland route through ‘Iraq. 


It is anticipated that there will be a great increase in the pilgrim 
traffic from Persia through ‘lraq next year as a result of the control 
that has been established, which acts very largely for the protection 
and convenience of the pilgrims in addition to affording international 
sanitary safeguards. 


The route through ‘Iraq, overland to the Mediterranean and thence 
to the Hejaz is becoming increasingly popular with Indians and it is 
anticipated that a great development of this route will take place 
in future years. 


The following table gives the statistics for 1929 of the corpse 
traffic to the Holy Cities of ‘Iraq :— 


























i Kar- : Kadhi- | A‘dha- | Samar- Other 
Origin. bala. Najaf. main. miyah. ra. Zubair. Places. Total. 
Local ... 804 | 11,642 235 18 4 211 523 | 13,437 


Foreign... 212 | 2,048 4 — — — 179 | 2,443 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


The second year’s course of the Royal ‘Iraq College of Medicine 
was completed during the year and the third year’s course was begun 
in October, 1929. 


The College authorities had previously selected candidates for 
admission from applicants who had been educated up to secondary 
school leaving standard and the final selection was made by a 
competitive examination. 


During the year the Public Education Law* was passed which 
forbade the admission of any students to Government schools for 
higher education unless they had passed the examinations of the 
Government fourth year secondary schools. With the enactment 
of this law, practically all students from the American Mission 
Schools, the Alliance Jewish Schools and the schools of the Latin 
Church became ineligible for admission to the College of Medicine. 
The chief language of education in these schools is English or French 


* See Appendix page 176. 
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and their students, however well educated, are not able to pass the 
Government examinations which are held m Arabic and which 
allow no optional choice of subjects. No students with foreign 
educational qualifications could be accepted and the College of 
Medicine had to look for students solely among graduates of the 
secondary schools. Of these, only four applied for admission, one 
resigned later and the third batch of medical students consists of 
three only. The school was formed with the idea of taking at least 
twenty medical students a year to provide for the future needs of 
the country. It is to be hoped that circumstances which have led 
to this situation will be modified and that more students will be 
forthcoming at the beginning of the next scholastic year. 


The Medical School building was completed during the year and 
is a very well constructed and well equipped school. Teaching is 
by the British and ‘Iraqi specialists stationed in Baghdad and is of 
a very high standard. | 


LEGISLATION. 


During the year, a Public Health Law was passed. This 
authorizes the issue of regulations on a diversity of matters connected 
with public health; offensive trades, foodstuffs, dairies and cow 
sheds, hotels, slaughter-houses, etc. 


FINANCIAL. 


The following table shows the budget of the ‘Iraq Government 
with the cogresponding sanctioned budget for the Health Service 
for the past six years :— 


Percentage 
showing 
‘f Total Total Health 
otal Sanctioned . 
Budget Provisi Actual Service 
Financial Year. : clita Expenditure Grant 
of ‘Iraq for ‘Iraq | of Health against 
Government. a ealth Service. Total 
ONCE Government 
Budget. 
1924-25... ... | 5,75,59,040 21,98,840 21,61;992 3-82 
1925-26... .-» | &,39,20,665 20,17,950 19,48,983 3°74 
1926-27... ..- | &,49,62,620 23,74,606 22,92,023 4-32 
1927-28 _ ... ..- | 5,70,67,578 25,83,550 24,05,096 4°53 
1928-29 ... ... | 5,74,98,577 25,95,350 25,58,902 4-51 


1929-30 ... .-- | 5,85,42,084 27,90,430 — 4-76 
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Iil.— MINISTRY OF FINANCE. 


Explanatory Note.—The sections dealing with the budget, with 
expenditure and receipts and with statistics relate to the financial 
year which ended on the 31st March, 1929. The sections dealing 
with administration and general questions relate to the calendar 
year 1929. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


Yusuf Beg Ghanimah continued to hold the office of Minister 
until the 19th September, when, on the formation of a new Cabinet 
under the Presidency of the late ‘Abdul Muhsin Beg al Sa‘dun, he 
was succeeded by Yasin Pasha al Hashimi. 


Yusuf Beg Ghanimah, however, was away from ‘Iraq on leave 
of absence from the 22nd July, 1929, to the date of the fall of the 
Cabinet in which he held his portfolio and during this period Amin 
Beg Zaki, the Minister of Defence, fulfilled the duties of Finance 
Minister in addition to those of his own portfolio. 


The post of Adviser, which became vacant in the autumn of 1928, 
had not been substantively filled up to the end of 1929. 


1.—Administration. 


On the formation of a new Cabinet in September under the late 
‘Abdul Muhsin al Sa‘dun, an attempt was made to define by regu- 
lations the relations between the Minister and the Adviser. The 
general principles underlying the Cabinet’s proposals were the 
assumption of fuller responsibility by the Ministers and by the 
‘Iraqi officials and the removal of administrative routine from the 
sphere of advice thereby freeing the Adviser for more important work. 


Though it was agreed that as far as possible the Adviser and the 
other British officials in the Ministry should leave current affairs 
to the ‘Iraqi officials, the Adviser’s right to advise at his discretion 
on any subject was maintained while at the same time it was made 
clear that it remained the duty of the Minister to consult him before 
taking any important step. | 


Discussions regarding the form of these regulations were still in 
progress when the year came to an end. 


On assuming office the Minister of Finance in the Cabinet referred 
to above impressed on his ‘Iraqi staff the necessity for taking more 
responsibility, particularly in current administration, and as a result 
the functions of British officials in the Ministry which had previously 
been executive tended to become purely advisory. 


: Regulations under which these officials would definitely become 
part of the Advisory Staff and cease to be executive were under 
discussion at the close of the year. 
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2.—New Currency, National, and Agricultural Banks. 


During the year little progress was made in the direction of the 
establishment of a new currency. The Cabinet were advised to 
adopt sterling exchange as a basis but were unable to come to a 
definite decision. It was clear that both public and official opinion 
required educating on this point. 


‘It was clear also that no definite steps could be taken towards 
the formation of a National Bank with a monopoly of note issue 
until the basis of the currency was settled. Preliminary discussions, 
however, took place with the three banks operating in ‘Iraq on the 
assumed basis of a sterling exchange currency. As a result of this 
a joint scheme was put forward by two of the three banks as a subject 
for discussion. 


The attempt to study as a combined problem the formation of a 
National Bank and an Agricultural Bank was abandoned. No 
progress, however, was made towards the formation of the latter 
for reasons which were set out in the previous report.* 


3.—Land Settlement. 


Sir Ernest Dowson, who was especially engaged by the ‘Iraq 
Government to advise them on a land tenure and settlement policy, 
arrived in ‘Iraq in October, 1929. At the close of the year he was 
still engaged in the study of the problem. 


4,.—Cadre Commission. 


The small committee under the presidency of Taufiq Beg al 
Suwaidi, the Minister of Education, which was appointed towards 
the end of 1928 to take the place of and complete the work of the 
Cadre Commission set up in 1927, submitted a draft Civil Service 
Law with subsidiary regulations to the Cabinet in October. The 
draft law, which was considerably amended in the Ministry of 
Finance and the Cabinet was subsequently laid before Parliament. 
By the end of the year under review the Finance Committee, to 
whom it was passed for examination, had not submitted their report. 


The most important change made in the draft law by the Cabinet 
related to the proposed grades for the civil service. In the place of 
a number of grades providing for increases of salary annually up to 
a prescribed maximum, the Cabinet preferred a fixed rate of pay for 
each class of appointment. They fixed 13 classes. Further, they 
determined that no official should be promoted to a higher class 
until he had completed three years in the next lower class. The 
departure from a system of grades admitting normal progress towards 


* See page 65. 
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higher pay without promotion to a higher class is open to criticism. 
Under the system adopted by the Cabinet demands for promotion 
to a higher class when an official completes his three years in one class 
may be expected and if, as is possible, the Finance Minister is not 
strong enough to resist such demands frequent amendments to 
departmental cadres creating higher and more expensive posts will 
result. 


The draft Military and Civil Pensions Law, as well as the draft 
Disciplinary Law prepared by the previous Commission, were 
passed to Parliament during the year, after considerable revision in 
the Ministry of Finance and the Cabinet. The Disciplinary Law 
was passed by Parliament in May, 1929, but the other two laws 
remained under discussion in Parliament at the close of the year 
under report. 


Consideration of the subsidiary regulations to the Civil Service 
Law which were prepared by the Taufiq al Suwaidi committee and 
submitted with the draft law to the Cabinet, had not been proceeded 
with at the close of the year under review, except those relating to 
official ceremonies and dress. It is probable that the major part of 
the regulations as submitted will need considerable amendment 
owing to the changes introduced in the draft law by the Cabinet. 


The reconstituted committee, which remained under the presidency 
of Taufiq Beg al Suwaidi even when he became Prime Minister in 
April, 1929, was still in being at the close of 1929. Consideration of 
that part of its duties relating to the fixation of departmental cadres 
remained in abeyance owing to doubt as to the grades for the service 
which would finally be incorporated in the Civil Service Law when 
passed by Parliament. Another factor which led the Committee to 
postpone this part of its work was the apparent intention of the 
Cabinet to proceed with legislation whereby existing officials not 
having a certain education standard (based on the curriculum of 
‘Iraq Government schools) would be liable to dismissal. This 
proposal, which, if it had become law, would have placed the future 
of a large number of the existing officials in jeopardy, was fortunately 
not proceeded with, though it is not certain that it is quite dead. 
It is true that owing to the difficulties in building up a new service 
some officials now employed are not perhaps up to the standard 
required, but the remedy proposed would have been much too 
drastic. 


5.—Ottoman Public Debt. 


During the year 1929 the purghase of the bonds and coupons to 
be delivered to the Debt Council was completed at a total cost of 
£1,228,000. 


The cash value of the bonds and coupons which could not be 
obtained in the market and the amount of other liabilities which 
could not be extinguished by the delivery of bonds and coupons 
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was found to be about £383,000. The Debt Council agreed to the 
payment of this amount in seven equal yearly instalments, the first 
being payable on the Ist March, 1928. Agreement in principle was 
notified to the ‘Iraq Government by the end of October, 1929, and 
payment of the two instalments then overdue was made at once. 


The minor details of the agreement are now being studied and it is 
hoped that the necessary legislation will be passed in 1930. This 
settlement will involve, besides the delivery of bonds and coupons 
which are now held by the ‘Iraq Government, a cash payment of 
approximately £63,000 on the Ist March of each year until 1934. 
The liability will then be finally extinguished. 


‘Iraq has no other public debt liability. 


6.—The Budget and its Administration. 


GENERAL. 


Owing to the dissolution of Parliament in January, 1928, for the 
purpose of fresh elections, the budget for the financial year 1928-29 
did not receive legislative sanction until the middle of September, 
1928, when nearly half the financial year for which it provided had 
passed. Expenditure in the month of April, when Parliament was 
not sitting, was incurred on the basis of the previous year’s budget 
under the authority of Article 107 of the Organic Law. Parliament 
was sitting in May and a vote on account (provisional monthly 
budget) was passed covering the expenditure in that month. This 
vote on account was followed by four others covering expenditure 
in June, July, August and September. 

Votes on account do not permit “‘new’”’ expenditure. The 
Departments are restricted to the scale of expenditure provided for 
in the preceding budget. Consequently the long delay in the 
passage of the budget law caused savings which were reflected in the 
final accounts for the year. 


Such unanticipated savings, due to delay in budget sanction, 
have arisen each year since the formation of the ‘Iraq Parliament. 
From the Treasury point of view they have been distinctly advan- 
tageous, in that they have materially assisted in providing the 
considerable revenue surpluses which have enabled the practical 
extinction of ‘Iraq’s liability in respect of the Ottoman Debt, the 
grant of loans for capital works to the Railway administration 
and the undertakings of important building and irrigation schemes. 
But from the budgetary point of view they are unsatisfactory. 
It is to be hoped that the budget will receive early sanction in 
future years, but it is felt that a change of the financial year to run 
from June to May each year might be desirable. 
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FoRM OF THE BUDGET. 


There was no radical change in the form of the budget for 1928-29. 
The only changes of importance were (a) the opening of a separate 
chapter, with the necessary votes, for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
the cost of which service was previously charged to the votes for the 
Cabinet and (b) the opening of a special section under the Ministry 
of Finance, for the expenditure on the Income Tax Department. 


DETAILS OF THE BUDGET. 


The budget as submitted to Parliament estimated the revenue 
for the year at Rs. 579.65 lakhs and provided for expenditure of 
Rs. 579.58 lakhs. Parliament, however, on the recommendation of 
the Finance Committee, reduced the total of the expenditure votes 
to Rs. 575.30 lakhs, so that the estimates as passed anticipated a 
surplus of Rs. 4.35 lakhs. In the main, the vote reductions by 
Parliament, which affected nine votes, were of minor importance, 
the principal reduction being Rs. 2 lakhs in the votes for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Rs. 1.5 lakhs of which affected the grant for 
the anti-locust campaign. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CREDITS. 


During the year supplementary votes totalling Rs. 18.69 lakhs 
were added to the budget. The special protective measures under- 
taken on ‘Iraq’s southern frontier, as a result of the raids of the 
Nejdi tribes, accounted for Rs. 8 lakhs of the addition ; refunds of 
land revenue and customs duties accounted for Rs. 3 lakhs and a 
special vote of Rs. 2 lakhs was needed for the construction of the 
Latifiya canal, the cost of which, under the agreement with the 
Latifiya Estates Company (the successors to the Diyala Cotton 
Plantation Syndicate), falls initially on the ‘Iraq Government. A 
copy of this agreement was included in the last annual report. 


The balance of the supplementary votes, affecting 15 budget 
votes, mainly related to minor unforeseeable expenditure, the largest 
item being Rs. 1.75 lakhs occasioned by the exceptionally high cost 
during the year of forage for animals. 


During the year certain adjustments of the book value of stores 
were made which added to the expenditure of certain departments 
to the extent of Rs. 19.89 lakhs. These adjustments were the 
outcome of a revised procedure in accounting for Government 
Stores combined with a revaluation of the stocks in hand. Supple- 
mentary credits were not obtained to cover the additional charges 
raised on this account. 


There is still a tendency on the part of departments, supported by 
their Ministries, to demand an addition to a vote to the full amount 
of unforeseen or exceptional expenditure arising thereagainst, 
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without due regard to possible savings under other votes of the same 
service. The division of each departmental grant into several 
parliamentary votes is no doubt a contributory cause. A reduction 
in the number of the votes into which the budget is divided has on 
several occasions been contemplated by the Finance Ministry. But 
Parliament is jealous of its control over the executive in the matter 
of expenditure and it has been felt that any attempt to increase 
the size and amount of votes would be opposed by the Finance 
Committee. 


FinaL ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR. 


_ The final accounts for the year recorded revenue from all sources 
of Rs. 594.44 lakhs and expenditure (apart from that spent against 
the extraordinary capital vote) of Rs. 586.17 lakhs. The year 
therefore closed with a small surplus of Rs. 8.27 lakhs. If revenue 
had not brought in Rs. 14.79 lakhs more than the estimate a deficit 
would have resulted, but it must be remembered that the expenditure 
was swollen to the extent of Rs. 19.89 lakhs by the book adjustments 
on stores accounts already mentioned. | 


For the third year in succession the revenue collected exceeded 


the budget estimates. The higher collections of importance were’ 


(a) revenue from the koda (animal) tax which produced Rs. 5.5 
lakhs more than was estimated and (b) the excise duty on tobacco 
which realized Rs. 9 lakhs in excess of the estimate. Under all other 
revenue items the actual receipts closely approximated to the 
estimates. 


The excess of revenue in the preceding year of Rs. 20 lakhs over 
the estimate for that year was also, to a large extent, occasioned by 
exceptional collections under the same two heads. This may be 
thought to point to undue conservatism in estimating the likely 
revenue from those sources in 1928-29. In fact, however, the koda 
tax estimate for 1928-29 was raised to the figure of the actual 
collections for 1927-28, whereas in the case of the tobacco excise, 
the year 1927-28 had been a year of exceptionally high production 
which, against anticipation, was further exceeded in 1928-29. 


The recorded expenditure of Rs. 586.17 lakhs, when compared 
with the total votes for the year of Rs. 593.99 lakhs, suggests close 
estimating and a considerable improvement in that respect over 
previous years, particularly when the fact that the provision of 
Rs. 4.50 lakhs voted for Ottoman Debt payment was not utilized. 
But, in fact, these figures by themselves are misleading as the 
recorded expenditure for the year included, as previously mentioned, 
Rs. 19.89 lakhs relative to stores adjustments for which additional 
votes were not applied. There was consequently, in effect, over- 
estimation to the extent of Rs. 27.71 lakhs, i.e., of 4:5 per cent. 
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If, however, as was done in calculating the percentage overestimation 
for the 1928 report, the amount (Rs. 4.50 lakhs in 1928-29) repre- 
senting the unused provision for the Ottoman Debt service, be 
eliminated, the overestimation in 1928—29 is reduced to 3-8 per cent: 
As compared with the previous year there was therefore a slight 
improvement towards closer estimation of a little over 1 per cent. 
Further improvement in estimating is unlikely unless measures are 
taken to permit of the estimates being passed before the financial 
year begins, or the number of votes is reduced and authority is 
delegated to Ministers to transfer provision from one Article, of 
which there are some 600 in the estimates, to another. 


DETAILED STATEMENT OF FINAL RECEIPTS OF THE ‘IRAQ 
GOVERNMENT FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1928-29 :— 


Actual Budget 
Receipts Estimates 

Chapter and Votes. inlakhs in lakhs 
of rupees. of rupees. 


Chapter I.—TAXATION ON AGRICULTURAL AND 
NATURAL PRODUCE, ANIMALS, MINERALS 
AND RENTS OF GOVERNMENT PROPER- 








TIES. 
Vote. 
1. Agricultural Produce wae oe ... 135.50 134.97 
2. Other Natural Produce ... oe mals 4.00 3.34 
3. Animals... basis ie Sieg .. 41.53 36.02 
4, Minerals... — bche ee a .62 .61 
5. Rents and Tolls... at = ee 5.86 6.30 
Total Chapter I is feet ... 187.51 181.24 








Chapter II.—PROPERTY, INCOME AND STAMP 








TAXES. 
Vote. 
6. Property Tax ee si — ... 14.98 15.60 
7. Income Tax see — pha .. 93.80 5.00 
8. Stamp Duty oe ae os .. 16.03 16.60 
Total Chapter II... ee .. 934.81 37.10 








Chapter III.—MIiscELLANEOUS REVENUES. 


Vote. 

9. Pension Contribution — sae ... 10.03 10.08 
10. Interest an Bi. s66 see ge .70 1.20 
11. Resource and Treasury Operations ss .08 12 
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Chapter and Votes. 


Chapter III.—cont. 


12. Sale of Land and Buildings 

13. Refunds of Legal Expenses 

14. Miscellaneous Receipts 

15. Grant-in-aid from His Britannic Majesty’s S 
Government towards cost of ‘Iraq 
Army. 

16. Royalties of the ‘Iraq Government from 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Ltd. 


Total Chapter ITI 


Chapter IV.—CustoMs AND EXCISE. 


Vote. 

17. Import Duty 

18. Export Duty 

19. Transit Duty ” 

20. Petty Receipts Miscellaneous 
21. Liquor i 
22. Salt . 

23. Tobacco 

24. Opium } 

25. Miscellaneous Receipts 


Total Chapter IV 


Chapter V.—Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Vote. 
26. Posts and Message Revenue 
27. Miscellaneous Receipts 


Total Chapter V 


Chapter VI.—OTHER GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Vote. 

28. Court Fees and Fines 

29. Tapu Department ... 

30. Health Service 

31. School Fees... 


Actual 
Receipts 
an lakhs 


of rupees. 


4.76 

.03 
1.99 
9.75 


1.65 














14.23 © 


8.46 
2.42 
97 


Budget 


Estimates 


in lakhs 


of rupees. 





30.38 











19.20 
7.10 





26.30 





13.72 
7.70 
1.95 
1.20 
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Actual Budget 
Receipts Estimates 


Chapter and Votes. | in lakhs in lakhs 
of rupees. of rupees. 


Chapter VI.—cont. 














Vote. 
32. Police Department sak ve oe 1.91 1.49 
33. Army ae Seg ce es oe 2.63 2.01 
34. Jails Department ... oes oes oe .48 80 
35. Publications oe aah 05 .12 
36. Public Works Department be aah 2.15 3.18 
37. Irrigation Department... seis as 74 55 
38. Survey : Re ate coe 15 
39. Chief Navigation Authority sof ae 1.04 1.03 
40. Government Press.. ~ us a 4,24 3.60 
41. Census Department Sos ios 37 1.00. 
42. Agriculture Department ... a sig .63 54 
43. Veterinary Department ... xe Sea 45 © (44 
44, Antiquities Department ... ies ne 01 15 
Total Chapter VI. ... a7 ... 41.00 39.63 
GRAND TOTAL a ae ... 594,44 579.65 








DETAILED STATEMENT OF FINAL EXPENDITURE OF ‘IRAQ 


GOVERNMENT FOR THE YEAR 1928-29. 

Budget 
Estimates 

Actual including 

_ Exzpen- = Supple- 

Chapter, Section and Vote. diture mentary 
in lakhs Votes and 

of rupees. transfers 

in lakhs 

of rupees. 


Chapter 1—PuBstic DEBT AND PENSIONS. 


Vote. 
1. Debt Services — ee sak sk — 4.50 
2. Pensions and Gratuities ... oe i 17.21 18.37 








Total Chapter] ... ...  ... 17.21 22.87 
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Chapter, Section and Vote. 


Chapter 2.—Crvin List or His MasEsty THE 
KING. 
Vote. 
3. Privy Purse 
4. Educational Expenses of His Royal High- 
ness the Crown Prince. 
. Services = 
. Salaries (Royal Diwan) 
. Allowances and Services (Royal Diwan) 


“TOD NK 


Total Chapter 2 


Chapter 3.—PARLIAMENT. 
Section 1. Chamber of Senate— 
Vote. 


8. Salaries ae 
9. Allowances and Services ae 


Total Section 1 


Section 2. Chamber of Deputies— 
Vote. 


10. Salaries oe 
11. Allowances and Services sais 


Total Section 2 
Total Chapter 3 


Chapter 4.—COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR- 
GENERAL. 
Vote. 


12. Salaries 
13. Allowances and Services’: 


Total Chapter 4 


Actual 


Expen- 


diture 


in lakhs 
of rupees. 


7.80 


.20 
15 
.48 
12 





8.80 





2.45 
13 





2.58 





7.39 
47 





7.86 





10.44 





.82 
«Ll 





.93 





Budget 
Estimates 
encluding 

Supple- 


_ mentary 


Votes and 
transfers 
an lakhs 
of rupees. 








2.57 
14 
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Chapter, Section and Vote. 


Chapter 5.—CouNCIL OF MINISTERS. 


Vote. 


14. Salaries be 
15. Allowances and Services. ae 


16. Special Services Missions and Deputations 


Total Chapter 5 


Chapter 6.—MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Section 1. Ministry’s Headquarters— 


Vote. 


17. Salaries oe 
18. Allowances and Sepvioes ie 


Total Section 1 


Section 2. Diplomatic Agencies and Consul- 
-ates— 


Vote. 


19. Salaries Fos 
20. Allowances and Sarviscs ie 


Total Section 2 


Total Chapter 6 


Chapter 7.—MINISTRY OF FINANCE. 
Section 1. Ministry’s Headquarters— 


Vote. 


21. Salaries Los 
22. Allowanees and Services sien 


Total Section 1 


Actual 
Expen- 
diture 
an lakhs 


of rupees. 


67 
.26 
41 





1.34 





Al 
.05 





16 





.89 
21 





1.10 





1.26 





4.77 
895 





5.62 





Budget 
Estimates 
including 

Supple- 

mentary 
Votes and 
transfers 
wn lakhs 
of rupees. 








15 
10 





29 





89 
20 





1.09 





1.34 





4.50 
1.06 





5.56 
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Chapter, Section and Vote. 


Chapter 7—cont. . 
Section 2. Income Tax Department— 


Vote. 
23. Salaries ee 
24. Allowances and Services . 


Total Section 2 


Actual 
Expen- 
diture 
an lakhs 


of rupees. 








Section 3. Accountant-General’s Departments— 


Vote. 
25. Salaries she 
26. Allowances and Services Sse 


Total Section 3 


Section 4. Finance Administration in Pro- 
vinces— 

Vote. 

27. Salaries ae 

28. Allowances and. Services bee 


Total Section 4 


Section 5. Government Press— 


Vote. 
29. Salaries Sau 
30. Allowances and Services she 


Total Section 5 


Section 6. Charities— 


Vote. 
31. Charitable payments 


Total Section 6 








14.48 
34 





14.82 





.98 
2.80 





3.78 
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Budget 
Estimates 
including 

Supple- 

mentary 
Votes and 
transfers 

in lakhs 
of rupees. 


Dd 
.25 





.80 





1.78 
15 





1.93 





15.35 
51 





15.86 





1.02 
2.97 





3.99 





.78 





78 
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Chapter, Section and Vote. 


Section 7. Miscellaneous— 

Vote. 

32. Revenue Collections and refund . 

33. Contribution towards the cost “of His 
Britannic Majesty’s High Commissioner 
in ‘Traq. 

34. Pension and Provident Fund Contaibution 

35. Resource and Treasury Operations 


36. Miscellaneous 
Total Section 7 
Total Chapter 7 


Chapter 74.—CUSTOMS AND ExcIsE DEPART- 
) MENT. 

Vote. 

37. Salaries 8 

38. Allowances and Services Bat 

39. Refunds and Drawbacks ... 


Total Chapter 74 


Chapter 8.—MINISTRY OF INTERIOR. 
Section 1. Ministry’s Headquarters— 
Vote. 

40. Salaries ve 

41. Allowances and Services a 

42. Secret Service 


Total Section 1 


Section 2. Administrative ae 
Vote. 

43, Salaries oe 

44, Allowances and Services wis 


Total Section 2 ws us sei 


Actual 
Expen- 
diture 
an lakhs 


of rupees. 























5.39 





Budget 
Estimates 
encluding 

Supple- 

mentary 
Votes and 

transfers 
on lakhs 
of rupees. 


























5.45 
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Actual 
Expen- 
Chapter, Section and Vote. diture 
in lakhs 
of rupees. 
Chapter 8—cont. 
Section 3. General Administration in Provinces 
Vote. 
45. Salaries... a ... 14,24 
46. Allowances and Services... aT ae 4.80 
47. Special Services ... - 1.82 


474. Maintenance of Public Security. on the 3.41 
Western and Southern Frontiers. 





Total Section 3 eed ads w.. «©2427 





Section 4. Jails—- 


Vote. 
48. Salaries eck shee — oe 3.77 
49. Allowances and Services aes — oon 4.55 





Total Section 4 as tows “Sh 8.32 





Section 5. Census Department— 








Vote. 

50. Salaries eae oe ie ee 1.17 

51. Allowances and Services ae sae ae 23 
Total Section 5 __... eae .. 1.40 
Total Chapter 8 es sie ... 41,23 





Chapter 8A.—‘IRAQ POLICE. 
Section 1. Headquarters and Administration— 





eae * 
. Salaries ts 03 — ae 3.61 
a Allowances and Rarvices eae ade loa, .29 
Total Section 1 a ae sak 3.90 





Budget 
Estimates 
uncluding 

Sup ple- 

mentary 
Votes and 
transfers 
on lakhs 
of rupees. 


4.50 
5.26 
1.66 
3.30 





24.72 




















3.57 
32 
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Chapter, Section and Vote. 


Chapter 8a—cont. 
Section 2. Police Forces in Provinces— 
Vote. 


54. Salaries on: 
55. Allowances and Services ee 


Total Section 2 


Section 3. Special Temporary Forces— 
Vote. 


56. Salaries : 
57. Tribal Police 


Total Section 3 


Total Chapter 84 


Chapter 88.—HEALTH SERVICES. 
Section 1. Headquarters— 
Vote. 


58. Salaries aes 
59. Allowances and Sarvibes os 


Total Section 1 
Section 2. Health Services— 


Vote. 
Salaries 


. Allowances and Services - 
. School of Medicine 
Total Section 2 


Total Chapter 8B 


Actual 
Expen- 
diture 
an lakhs 


of rupees. 


52.26 
24.45 

















.93 
.14 





1.07 





14.06 
9.69 
17 





24.52 





25.59 





Budget 
Estimates 
encluding 

Supple- 

mentary 
Votes and 
transfers 

on lakhs 
of rupees. 

















.93 
18 





1.11 





14.55 
9.54 
1d 





24.84 





25.95 
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Chapter, Section and Vote. 


Chapter 9.—MINISTRY OF DEFENCE. 
Section 1. Ministry’s Headquarters— 
Vote. 


63. Salaries 2 
64. Allowances and ary ides ae 


Total Section 1 


Section 2. Combatant Forces— 
Vote. 


65. Salaries ae 
66. Allowances and Reevices hes 


Total Section 2 


Section 3. Miscellaneous— 
Vote. 


ae Stores and Animals 
. Works 
ce Maintenance of Public Security on the 
Western and Southern Frontiers. 


Total Section 3 


Total Chapter 9 


Chapter 10.—MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 
Section 1. Ministry’s Headquarters— 
Vote. 


69. Salaries ae 
70. Allowances and Services re 


Total Section 1 


Actual 
Expen- 
diture 
an lakhs 


of rupees. 


5.58 
13 





6.31 





66.77 
30.50 





97.27 





30.02 
1.99 
4.83 





36.84 





140.42 





1.23 
.24 





1.47 





Budget 
Estimates 
including 

Supple- 

mentary 
Votes and 
transfers 
an lakhs 
of rupees. 


5.76 
81 





6.57 





68.52 
31.41 





99.93 





" 35.35 
2.00 
5.06 





42.41 





148.91 





1.50 
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Chapter, Section and Vote. 


Chapter 10—cont. 


Section 2. Courts— 
has 


. Salaries sais 
Allowances and Services ae 


~ Total Section 2 


Total Chapter 10 


Chapter 10a.—Tapu DEPARTMENT. 


sage 


. Salaries — 
o Allowances and Senvioes sae 


Total Chapter 104 


Chapter 11.—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
Section 1. Ministry and Headquarters— 


Vote. 


75. Salaries bas 
76. Allowances and Seevicss sott 


Total Section 1 


Section 2. Schools— 
Vote. 


77. Salaries a 
78. Allowances and Services sie 
79. Special Charges 


Total Section 2 


Actual 
Expen- 
diture 
im lakhs 


of rupees 


10.98 
1.03 





12.01 





13.48 





4.00 
.67 





4.67 

















Budget 
Estimates 
including 

Supple- 

mentary 
Votes and 
transfers 
n lakhs 
of rupees. 


11.58 
1.05 





12.63 





14.13 





4.06 
.67 





4.73 





1.73 
.36 





2.09 





22.38 
5.04 
1.77 





29.19 
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Chapter, Section and Vote. 


Chapter 11—cont. 

Section 3. Engineering School— 
V ote. 

80. Salaries a 
81. Allowances and Services she 


Total Section 3 


Section 4. Antiquities Department— 
is 

. Salaries sacle 

. Allowances and Services Soa 


Total Section 4 
Total Chapter 11 


Chapter 12.—MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AND WORKS. 
Vote. 
84. Salaries ee 
85. Allowances and Services i 


Total Chapter 12 


Chapter 124.—PusLic Works DEPARTMENT. 

Vote. 

86. Salaries cae 

87. Allowances and Services es 

88. Works ad 

89. Roads and Bridges" 

90. Minor Works and Maintenance of Build- 
ings. 

91. Contributions to Municipalities . 

92. Expenditure against voluntary Contri- 
butions. 

93. Stores in Depots 


Total Chapter 124 


Actual 
Expen- 
diture 


in lakhs 
of rupees. 























Budget 
Estimates 
encluding 

Supple- 

mentary 
Votes and 
transfers 
in lakhs 
of rupees. 
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Chapter, Section and Vote. 


Chapter 128.—PosTts AND TELEGRAPHS 
DEPARTMENT. 
Section 1. Headquarters— 
Vote. 
ee Salaries oP 
. Allowances and Services oe 


Total Section 1 


Section 2. Posts and Telegraphs Services— 
Vote. | 

96. Salaries 

97. Allowances and Services. 

98. Special Charges 


99. Apparatus and Maintenance Charges ae 


100. Construction Works 
101. Stores in Depots ... 


Total Section 2 
Total Chapter 1238 


Chapter 13.—MINISTRY OF IRRIGATION 
AND AGRICULTURE. 

Section 1. Ministry’s Headquarters— 

Vote. 

102. Salaries : 

103. Allowances and Scrvics.. 


Total Section 1 


Section 2. State Domains— 
Vote. 

104. Salaries 

105. Allowances and Rorvicde:. 
106. Land and Buildings 


Total Section 2 


Actual 
Expen- 
diture 


in lakhs 
of rupees. 


2.83 
.48 





3.31 





9.43 
1.59 
7.48 
1.37 
2.77 
3.05 





25.69 





29.00 





.87 
13 





1.00 





121 
13 
45 





1.79 





Budget 


Estimates 
including 


Supple- 
mentary 


Votes and 
transfers 


an lakhs 


of rupees. 

















1.02 
19 





Chapter, Section and Vote. 


Chapter 13—cont. 
Section 3. Survey Demme 
Vote. 


107. Salaries : 
108. Allowances and Services: 
109. Aerial Surveys 


Total Section 3 


Section 4. Veterinary Department— 
Vote. 7 

110. Salaries .... 

111. Allowances and. Services... 


Total Séction 4 


Total Chapter 13° ... 


aes 


Chapter 134.—AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. 


Section 1. General Services— 
Vote. 


112. Salaries : 
113. Allowances and Servides.. 


Total Section 1 


Section 2. Agriculture College— 
Vote. 


114. Salaries . 
115. Allowances and Services... 


Total Section 2 


Actual 
Expen- 
diture 
on lakhs 


of rupees. 


47 

















2.39 
1.97 





4.36 





3D 
21 





.56 





Budget 
Estimates 
encluding 

Supple- 

mentary 
Votes and 
transfers 
in lakhs 
of rupees. 


2.44 
1.08 











3.76 





13.97. 





2.51 
2.18 





4.69 





43 
.30 





73 
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Budget 
Estimates 
Actual including 
Expen- Supple- 
Chapter, Section and Vote. diture mentary 
im lakhs Votes and 
of rupees. transfers 





























an lakhs 
of rupees. 
Chapter 13a—cont. 
Section 3. Locust Campaign— 
Vote. ; 
116. Salaries... oe .. 1.6] 1.80 
117. Allowances and Services... = hes 5.47 5.44 
Total Section 3 ue a ba 7.08 7.24 
Total Chapter 134... ang . 12.00 12.66 
Chapter 138.—IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 
Vote. 
118. Salaries ... i bats 7.38 7.92 
119. Allowances and Sacviocs. 2.47 — 2.64 
120. Original Works—Irrigation and Drain- 5.44 7.00 
age. 
121. Original Works—Flood Protection... 2.14 2.45 
122. Repairs and Maintenance se ste 5.09 6.14 
123. Tools and Plants ae 3.37 1.85 
1234. Original Works—Irrigation (Latifiya 33 2.00 
Lands). | 
124. Stores in Depots... soi os oe 3.77 — 
Total Chapter 13. ... ee ... 29,99 30.00 
TotTaL ORDINARY EXPENDITURE ... 586.17 593.99 
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7.—Capital Works—Special Budget. 


Up to the close of the financial year 1927 a sum of Rs. 16.71 lakhs 
‘Thad been expended against the 1927 capital works extraordinary 
vote of Rs. 51.80 lakhs. During 1928 a further Rs. 12.84 lakhs was 
spent on this account, there being, at the close of the year, an 
unspent balance of the total allotment of Rs. 22.25 lakhs. The 
slow progress in spending this vote has for the most part been due 
to a complete stoppage of work on the construction of the new 
bridge over the Euphrates at Falluja. 


The revenue surplus on the ordinary budget during the year did 
not entirely cover this special expenditure, the balance of Rs. 4.5 
lakhs being met from the general revenue surplus accumulated 
during previous years. 


The expenditure during the year against the vote was made up 
as follows :— 





Lakhs. 
Rs. 

Section 1. Public Works— 
1. Bridge construction a or a oo 07 
2. Road construction ahs she ne big 3.89 
3. Buildings ... sits Beh - ane tee 4.05 
Total Section 1 be sk ae ae 8.01 

Section 2. Irrigation— 

3. Canal improvements .... he eee Sg 3.60 
Total Section 2 ss a ie ea: 3.60 


Section 3. Posts and Telegraphs— 
4. Telegraph and Telephone line construction ... 1.15 


Total Section 3 we we ae 1.15 


Section 4. Ministry of Defence— 
6. Military barracks or dis i ve .08 


Total Section 4 Re oe ree tee .08 


TOTAL iat sie sas hoe ed 12.84 


8.—Cash Assets and Liabilities on the 3lst March, 1929. 


The financial year 1928-29 closed with a surplus of Rs. 8.27 lakhs, 
which, with the net surplus at the 3lst March, 1928, raised the total 


on the 3lst March, 1929, to Rs. 219.82 lakhs. 


A sum of Rs. 12.84 


lakhs was expended against the provision for Capital Works in the 
extraordinary budget to which reference has already been made. 
This reduced the accumulated surplus to Rs. 206.98 lakhs, which is 
accounted for as follows :— 
Liabilities at 31st March, 1929. 


In lakhs of rupees. 


Surplus balance on the 

3lst March, 1929. 

Deposits.— 

With the Courts ef 12.45 
Justice. 

With the Tapu De- 1.26 
partment (Land 
Registration). 

With the Customs 0.51 
Department. 

Deposit of Port 0.50 
Directorate for 


Financing Ex- 
penditure incurred 
in United King- 
dom. 

Deposit of Railways 0.50 
Directorate. 

Miscellaneous De- 10.95 
posits. 

Pilgrim Deposits ... 0.20 

Loans.— 

Temporary Loan 5.50 
from the Basra 
Port. 

Temporary Loan 1.20 


from Court of 
Wards. 


Accounts Current.— 


Account current with 0.23 
Posts and _ Tele- 
graphs, India. 

Account current with 3.08 
‘Iraq Municipali- 
ties. 

Remittances ... 0.71 

Exchange Accounts 0.52 

Foreign and Inland 0.54 
Money Order Ac- 
count. 


i 


Total 


206.98 


26.37 


6.70 


5.08 





245.13 





Assets at 3lst March, 1929. 


In lakhs of rupees. 


Advance to Crown Agents 
for purchase of Ottoman 
Public Debt Securities. 

Loans to Railway Director- 
ate. 


Loans to Municipalities and 
Municipal Undertakings.— 
Baghdad Water 1.80 
Board. 
Basra Water Board 0.15 
Baghdad Municipal- 1.40 
ity. 
Other Municipalities 0.36 





Advance at call with Crown 
Agents. 


Advances Miscellaneous 


Accounts Current.— 
Account current with 0.38 
India. 
Account current with 0.06 
British Post Office. 


Account current with 0.27 
Railway Director- 
ate. 

Account current with 0.27 
Port. 


Cash in the Treasuries 


Total 


161.94 


45.85 


0.98 
17.43 





245.13 
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9.—Currency. 


During the year 1929, some Rs. 50 lakhs of soiled notes were sent 
to India to be replaced by new notes and some 20 lakhs of silver 
rupees were sent to India for partial replacement. These two 
operations cost the ‘Iraq Treasury Rs. 42,500. 


The physical condition of the notes by the end of the year was 
fairly satisfactory but the condition of the small silver coins was 
far from being so. Steps were taken to repatriate the worn coins 
which, under Indian currency rules, are si ae by the currency 
authority at face value. 


10.—Income Tax. 


The amount of tax collected during the year 1928-29 was Rs. 3.80 
lakhs, as compared with the budget estimate of Rs. 5 lakhs. The 
budget estimate for 1929-30 is again 5 lakhs, and is expected to be 
realized. The difficulties of assessment have been considerable, 
owing to the fact that merchants generally do not keep accounts 
from which profits can be even approximately computed. There is 
no doubt that as a consequence the tax falls more lightly on (a) local 
merchants than on (b) companies trading in ‘Iraq, and employees. 
More than half the tax collected in 1928-29 came from (b), whose 
incomes can be more accurately assessed and are therefore made to 
bear tax at the rate prescribed by the law. The expected increase of 
amount in 1929-30 is due in part to the improved standard of 
assessing the local merchants. 


11.—Finance Inspectorate. 


The work of this department was to some extent restricted during 
the year owing to the absence on leave of the Chief Finance Inspector 
and to the utilization of some of the staff for general work in the 
Finance Ministry and the Accounts Branah.- During the summer 
months the inspection undertaken mainly related to the accounts 
of the headquarters of departments in Baghdad. The Inspectors 
discovered during the year embezzlements and misappropriations 
amounting in all to Rs. 7,000. This is the smallest loss the Govern- 
ment has sustained in this way in any year since the inception of the 
‘Iraq Government. Other irregularities reported mostly related to 
the non-application of financial regulations. Some expenditure 
finally charged to Government was reported as irregular, but in the 
aggregate the sum involved was relatively insignificant. 


12.—Pensions. 


As compared with the previous financial year the charge in 
1928-29 for pensions and gratuities fell by a little over Rs. 50,000. 
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Comparative details are as follows :— 
Number of Cost for Numberof Cost for 


Class of Pension. Pensions in the Year Pensionsin the Year 
March, 1927-28. March, 1928-29. 
1928. 1929. 
Rs. Rs. 
Civil ae ae es 1,743 4,55,436 1,854 4,67,394 
Military ... 2,996 11,99,525 2,983 11,60,491 
Ma‘zuliah (unemployed)... 18 30,418 23 26,914 
Amlak Madhbuta : 58 27,216 18 35,676 
Extraordinary Pensions 28 26 
and Gratuities. 20 paeee 21 30,819 


——— ee 


4,863 17,75,417 4,925 17,21,294 





Cee 


New grants and cancellations during the year were recorded as 
follows :— 


Net Net. 
New | Monthly| Cancel- | Monthly| Variation | Variation 
Grants. Cost. lations. Cost. in Monthly 


Number. Cost. 


No. Rs. No. Re. No. Rs. 
Civil Pensions 228 3,889 117 2,378 Increase, | Increase, 
111 1,511 
Military Pen- 195 5,241 208 9,536 | Decrease, | Decrease, 
sions. 13 4,295 


Although the number of civil pensions increased by 111 the cost 
was increased by Rs. 1,511 a month only. The figure of 228 new 
grants, however, does not represent the true increase in the number 
of new pensions. Under a new system of dealing with and recording 
civil pensions which was introduced during the year, “family 
pensions ”’ previously treated as single pensions for the whole family 
will appear, in the course of time, on the registers as individual 
pensions for each family recipient. Progress in effecting such re- 
classification naturally affected the figure of total pensions under 
payment in March, 1928, and is reflected in the statistics of new 
pensions granted. 


The increase in 1928-29 in the cost of the payments falling under 
the category of Amlak Madhbuta, in spite of the considerable 
reduction in the number of such payments, also calls for comment. 
These payments, which date from the Turkish regime and were in 
the nature of annuities payable as the purchase price of private 
property compulsorily appropriated to the State, were completely 
extinguished during the years 1927-28 and 1928-29 by payments 
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on a capitalization basis. During 1927-28, 40 of these rights were so 
extinguished at a low cost, as in that year the smaller of such rights 
only were capitalized and ‘paid off. The remaining 18, representing 
the larger rights and therefore the more expensive to acquire, were 
carried over and extinguished in 1928-29. 


13.—Foreign Trade. 
(Financial Years ending 31st March). 
IMPORTS. 


The values of imports including goods in transit, and re-exports, 
for the year 1928-29 and the two preceding years were as follows :— 


Rs. 
1926-27... ‘is — ses 1,558 lakhs. 
1927-28 _.... er sisi Sas 1,646 _,, 
1928-29... se ee ee 1,559 ,, 


Note :—These figures include 73, 68 and 30 lakhs of rupees during 1926, 
1927 and 1928 respectively as the value of duty free goods imported 
by concessionaires. 


The values of imports, excluding goods in transit but including 
re-exports during the year 1928-29 and the two preceding years, 
were as follows :— 


Rs. 
1926-27... soe ee stg 987 lakhs. 
1927-28 ... we eee~Ss«d2 5B, 
1928-29 __.... ete ae ae 973 ,, 


The values (in lakhs of rupees) of the principal commodities 
imported, excluding goods. in transit, during the year 1928-29 and 
the two preceding years were as follows :— 

1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 


Cotton Piece Goods ae ... 22) 230 194 
Sugar See i es ae 82 91 79 
Machinery ... a: es a 14 51 52 
Silk Piece Goods ... ahs boa 42 49 48 
Oils ... ue mee or wet 72 44 39 
Tea... re ee be: iG 40 33 38 
Metals and Ores bas ee 22 53 33 
Vehicles... Pe ae 21 30 30 
Provisions and Oilman’ s Stores ex 12 12 25 
Wood and Timber ee ee 25 25 25 
Woollen Piece Goods _... sae 18 26 25 


Wearing Apparel ... ee as 18 . 17 16 
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Soap ies - ci a 13 16 16 

Liquors and Wines ee oa 10 13 16 

Fruits and Vegetables... ach 12 13 13 

Coffee 5a te ae ee 15 14 12 
EXPoRTS. 


The values of exports, including goods in transit and re-exports 
for the year 1928-29 and the two preceding years were as follows :— 


Rs. 
1926-27 __... paid 5% oa 1,033 lakhs. 
1927-28 _... sale on = 1,203 __,, 
1928-29... ad: ae ee 1,143 __,, 


The values of exports, excluding goods in transit but including 
re-exports, for the year 1928-29 and the two preceding years were 
as follows :— 


Rs. 
1926-27 ... es sol — cee Sat 461 lakhs 
1927-28... 0 kee eee BI, 
1928-29 ... wae bat sis oh ase 557 a 


The values (in lakhs of rupees) of the principal commodities 
exported, including re-exports, but not goods in transit, during the 
year 1928-29 and the two preceding years were as follows :— 


1926-27, 1927-28. 1928-29. 


Dates... : ner ... 167 1834 161 
Grain, Pulse or | Fione: ee .. 70 162 102 
Wool (raw) ae we a .. 84 72 84 
Hides and Skins ed sae ... 25 29 43 
Cotton Piece Goods _... ae ae- 320 28 21 
Live Animals... i, | Bae .. 14 21 16 
Metals and Ores ee bee ug v2] 16 17 
Intestines (casings) _.... < .. 10 8 12 
Sugar ie ae he ae 7 7 12 
Vehicles . ‘es dhe a2 sow, ell 8 11 
Cotton fea) ae : 5 3 9 
Provisions and Oilman’s ‘Gisiee 3 7 8 
Carpets ... 4 5 5 
Wearing Apparel 3 3h 4 
Tobacco ... : 2 3 3 
Liquorice Roots 3 7 3 
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ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN TRADE BY COUNTRIES. 


The following table shows the countries with which ‘Iraq trades. 
The percentages given against them in the tables are the percentage 
of the value of the total trade in that table :— 


ee 


Imports. Exports, 
including Re- Exports. 
Country of Origin or 














Destination. 

1926— | 1927- | 1928— | 1926— | 1927— | 1928~- 

27. 28. 29. 27. 28. 29. 

United Buneaore 30°77 | 34°82 | 34-42 | 23-86 | 31-11 | 26°58 
India . 24°26 | 20-07 | 19-26 | 19-31 | 15-47 | 14-18 
Persia 10°57 8-56 7°16 | 14-97 | 12-05 | 13-10 
Syria 4-72 | 5-08 | 4-84] 3:03] 4-06] 4:13 
Belgium ... 3°30 4:55 4-53 0-65 1-13 2-16 

Holland ... 6-80 4°35 4°53 — — — 
Germany 3:49 | 4-06 | 4:42 | 2-17] 4-23 | 2°32 
France 2-93 3°19 4-21 3-47 3°58 4-66 

Italy ait 3°30 3-29 3°47 — — — 
United States of América — 3°48 3°47 | 20-61 | 13-68 | 18-49 
Turkey 0°57 1-01 1-05 | 0-88 | 0-65 | 0-72 
Arabia — — — 5:42 7-98 8-08 
Australia ue — — — 1-95 0-81 1-44 
Other Countries 9-29 7°54 8-64 3°68 5-25 4-13 

Inward Transit. Outward Transit. 
Country of Origin or 

Destination. | 
1926— | 1927— | 1928— | 1926— | 1927— | 1928— 

27. 28. 29. 27. 28. 29. 

United sah alia .-- | 28-00 | 29-76 | 15-04 | 4-20] 5-61 | 6-67 
India ce ... | 18:46 | 13-10 | 15-89 0:70 0:34 0-51 
Persia... Ae ... | 39°20 | 40-48 | 45-12 | 62:90 | 61°22 | 57-09 
Syria oF ae Des 3°15 4°25 2-73 0:52 1-19 1-71 

Belgium ... sis 3°41 3°40 | 4-97 — — — 

Holland ... wide oe 0-52 0:08 0-17 — — — 
Germany si oe 1:40; 1-36 | 3-25; 0-09; 0-85 | 0-34 
France... ee re 1:31 1:19 3-08 0:44 0-51 0:51 

Italy - 2-01 2°21 1-88 — —- — 
United States of Armerica 1-75 2°55 6-33 | 30-01 | 29:25 | 31-97 
Turkey ... ey on — — 0-17 | 0-09 0-17 
Other Countries Mee 0-79 1°62 1:54 0:97 0-94 1-03 
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14.—Transit Trade. 


The values of goods moved in transit through ‘Iraq during 1928-29 
and the two preceding years were as follows :— 


Rs. 
1926-27 tee ba: ee ae ... 571 lakhs 
1927-28 ee es a2 OSS) - 2: 


1928-29 1; 


The values (in lakhs of rupees) of the principal commodities of 
the transit trade for the year 1928-29 and the two preceding years 
were as follows :— | 

1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 


Carpets we is .. 181 192 203 


Cotton Piece Goods. _ ... 196 157 90 
Tea keene 8 40} 56 
Vehicles oe — = bes 25 354 52 
Sugar .. - ie a Sa 21 8 21 
Hides end Skins she - = 5 9 19 
Silk Piece Goods _... bod ee 9 14 18 
Woollen Piece Goods ete 7 10 17 
Oils... ak ane je ae 12 12 15 
Gums and Resins ... ve aS: 11 11 12 
Intestines 7 64 6 
Spices .. ae ee 3 34 6 
Fruits and Weoetables: sa — 3 2 6 
Metals and Ores se 4 37 3 
Matches oe sag 2 34 2 
Machinery... oe ive de 1 24 2 


Note.—In 1927-28, 34 lakhs of the total of 37 lakhs shown under ‘“ Metals 
and Ores ”’ represented bar silver. 


TRADE BALANCE. 





Value of | Value of Specie 
Imports Exports Exports Adverse 
Period. ° (including | (including | Difference.| in excess | Balance. 
Transit). | Transit). of Imports. 
1926-27 sisig 1,558 1,033 525 83 442 
1927-28 oe 1,646 1,203 443 36 407 


1928—29 ais 1,559 1,143 416 105 311 
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15.—Customs and Excise Administration.—Calendar year 1930. 


1. By an amendment of the Transit Trade Law (1924) there was 
a reduction of the transit due to one-half per cent. of the value of 
goods cleared from bonded warehouses for on-forwarding in transit, 
irrespective of the time they had remained in bond. 


Previously so far as goods placed in bond were concerned the duty 
had varied according to the time spent in bond, the maximum charge 
being 3 per cent. 


2. A new method of assessing the export duty on dates was 
introduced. A unit of 50 kilos was taken in lieu of the case and 
basket. 


3. By the Customs and Excise Notification No. 7/11 of 1929 
issued pursuant to the provisions of Article 155 of the Sea Customs 
Law and Article 10 of the Oil and Oil Products Duties Law No. 48 
of 1927, the following orders regarding denatured spirits were issued, 
having effect from Ist December, 1929 :— 


(1) Denatured spirit shall be alcohol or any mixture containing 
alcohol which has been permanently and effectually rendered 
unfit for human consumption by the admixture therewith of 
one-half per centum of Pyridine and also one-half per centum 
of Caoutchoucine. 


(2) Denatured spirit shall not be released for use or issued for 
sale as such unless of a strength not lower than 50° over (London) 
proof strength. : 


(3) In the case of imported denatured spirit if the conditions 
contained in (1) and (2) preceding are not complied with, such 
spirit shall be assessed to duty as applicable to potable spirit 
according to ascertained strength, if ascertainable, or if not, 
then at the rate in force for untested potable spirit. 


4. By the Salt Excise Duty Law No. 4 of 1929 the excise duty 
on salt produced in ‘Iraq was fixed at one-half anna per kilogramme. 
Prior to the passing of this law salt was a government monopoly, 
but no specific excise duty was fixed, Government being free to sell 
at its own figure. 


The effect of fixing the duty at one-half of an anna and selling the 
salt at a figure just sufficient to cover the cost of manufacture and 
transport plus the tax, has been a general reduction in the cost to 
the consumer, e.g., in Baghdad salt now costs the consumer one 
anna per kilo as against one and a half annas formerly. 


5. A regulation was issued pursuant to the provisions of the Salt 
Monopoly Law, by which certain tribal areas were exempted from 
this excise duty on salt used by the tribes for their own consumption. 
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6. By a law called the Law for the Encouragement of Industrial 
Undertakings, No. 14, 1929, local industrial undertakings conforming 
with certain conditions are granted exemption from customs import 
duty for a period of 15 years upon machinery and apparatus not 
otherwise exempted, and upon all component and spare parts, tools 
and implements imported with such machinery and apparatus for 
use in connection therewith and necessary for the actual establish- 
ment and work of the undertaking. The products of these 
undertakings are exempt also from export duty. 


7. By Law No. 46 of 1929, Parliament concurred in H.M. the 
King taking the necessary steps for the accession of ‘Iraq to the 
Convention on Freedom of Transit signed at Barcelona on the 
20th April, 1921, but the accession did not become effective until 
after the end of the period under report. 


_16.—The Revenue Department. 
FINANOIAL RESULTS OF THE YEAR. 


Collections for 1928-29 (the year ending the 3lst March, 1929) 
with corresponding collections for previous years are given in the 
table on page 97. Comparison with previous years’ revenues of 
the total collection for Chapter I show a slight improvement on the 
year 1925 (hitherto the best recorded), and a very appreciable 
improvement on any other previous year. This satisfactory feature 
is due mainly to the excellent yield of the koda (livestock) tax. 
Collections under agricultural produce were well maintained, the 
increase of cultivated area and improvement of administration 
availing to counter-balance the general (but not, during the year, 
rapid) drop in prices, the generous provisions of the “ Pump 
Exemption Law,’’ and the reduced rates of demand. Other minor 
losses to revenue in this chapter are due to a lenient standardized 
treatment of vegetables (on which a bare tithe is now taken) ; the 
loss of oil tithes in favour of the concessionary company ; and the 
reduced tariff of bridge and ferry tolls. 


Figures for agricultural produce revenues for the first ten months 
of 1929-30 (ending the 31st March, 1930) are definitely less favourable, 
the falling off in the most productive districts of central and southern 
‘Iraq being very marked. These interim results are shown on page 
99. They are due to two well-established causes, firstly, to the 
drop in world grain prices (due apparently to world over-production) 
and the consequent inability of ‘Iraq growers (and tax-payers) to 
sell their produce: and secondly, to an attitude of fiscal leniency 
adopted (and embodied in official circulars) by the Ministry which 
assumed office in the autumn. 
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The present adverse features seem likely to persist and possibly 
to lead not only to lower demands and unpunctual and partial 
collections, but to lowered rates df demand. It is probable that the 
yield of Vote I may be reduced, for the immediate future, by between 
10 and 20 lakhs of rupees. 


LEGISLATION DURING 1929. 


The outstanding event of the year was the passage into law of 
the Land Tax Assessment Law No. 40 of 1929—a comprehensive 
measure sweeping away many obsolete Turkish (and stop-gap 
British and ‘Iraqi) laws and regulations, and substituting clear 
provisions governing the various methods of assessment. The law 
emphasizes the distinction between the final goal of, and the merely 
temporary and local expedients for, land revenue assessment ; 
it defines processes, powers, and procedure. It is to be further 
expanded by a number of subsidiary regulations and instructions, 
of which a portion had been issued before the close of the year. 


The important Agricultural Lands (Rate of Government Demand) 
Law of 1927 was supplemented during 1929 by a similar law covering 
date and fruit gardens, entitled ‘‘ The Fruit and Date Trees (Rate of 
Government Demand) Law No. 25 of 1929.’’ The rates prescribed 
thereby are lower than those previously in force, and have some 
pretension to reflect actual economic and not merely arbitrary 
differences. 


Under the 1927 Demand Rates Law a number of regulations 
covering special districts and types of produce were passed. 


A Koda (Animal Tax) Law, revised from previous drafts already 
submitted to Parliament but withdrawn, was put forward. 


Special laws provided for the abolition of taxation on skins and 
furs ; on lime and similar substances, and on brick-kilns and on the 
inflated skins used in rafts. The tax on bee-hives was allowed to 
lapse. 


Important laws governing the collection and recovery of revenue 
demands were put forward. The necessary powers were obtained, 
on three occasions, to remit certain uncollectable items. The grant 
of loans to sufferers from the spring floods of 1929 was similarly 
authorized and effected. 
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CoLLECTIONS OF REVENUE FROM AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (VoTE I) 
FOR Frrst TEN Montus oF YEAR 1929-30 COMPARED WITH THE 


Province. 1928-29. 1929-30. 

Arbil 465,255 5,53,610 
Basra 12,73,414 8,57,308 
Baghdad... 980,662 7,64,876 
Hilla 11,94,808 10,45,728 
Dulaim ... 268,084 265,062 
Diyala .  8,85,328 6,93,949 
Diwaniya . 18,34,011 14,13,167 
Amara . 18,36,537 11,01,794 
Karbala ... 1,77,126 1,16,580 
Kirkuk... 4,71,109 5,18,832 
Kut... 3,24,689 294,136 
Muntafiq... 7,55,928 6,10,535 
Mosul 11,74,283 —12,23,325 
Sulaimaniya 338,574 3.14,571 
. 119,79,808 97,73,473 


CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1928-29 BY PROVINCES. 


Total 


Noté :—1929-30 figures (April, 1929, to January, 1930, 


inclusive) are provisional returns and subject to slight 
subsequent adjustment. . 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE BY His BRITANNIO MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT IN ‘IRAQ. 




















1923- | 1924 | 1926- | 1926- | 1927— | 1928— 
Particulars. 24. 25. 26. 27. 28. 29, 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


‘Iraq Native Levies Dis- 555 2,275 | 5,982 | 5,029 | 3,536 | 7,680 
ability Compensation, 


etc. 
‘Iraq British Officials — — — | 61,327 | 12,291 | 3,382 
(Compensation to | 


Officials whose ser- 
vices were dispensed 
with during the year). 
Other Expenditure... | 12,998 |1,69,300 | 26,483 | 17,315 | 17,605 | 84,659 


ne | ee | ee | ees | pee | 


Total... -» | 13,553 |1,71,575 | 32,465 | 83,671 | 33,432 | 95,721 





18.—The Comptroller and Auditor-General’s Department. 


During 1928 it was decided that the accounts of the Ministry of 
Defence and the Ministry of Auqaf called for more systematic audit 
than could be applied by an occasional visit from an audit group. 
Accordingly, provision for six additional auditors was included in 
the estimatesfor 1929 and two permanent audit groups were organized 
during that year, one for Defence and one for Auqaf. The audit 
officers in charge of these groups correspond directly with the Minis- 
tries concerned on all purely audit matters and on all questions of 
fact. Questions which appear likely to imply or to lead to adminis- 
trative criticism, and questions involving suggestions for modifying 
existing accounting or financial procedure, are dealt with by the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General. The experiment appears to have 
been successful. The machinery has worked smoothly and without 
friction. 


In audit, a large proportion of the time of the auditors is taken 
up with checking the arithmetical accuracy of the accounts and 
vouchers. In addition to taking a long time, this part of the work 
is uninteresting and fatiguing, and it inevitably tends to dull the 
auditors’ initiative and keenness. An attempt has therefore been 
made during the year to alleviate matters by purchasing an adding 
machine and a calculating machine, and an operator has been 
selected for training in the use of these two machines. The calcu- 
lating machine undoubtedly results in a large saving of time, even 
when used by an inexperienced operator ; in the case of the adding 
machine, it has been found that the acquisition of the technique 
necessary for highspeed work takes a long time. Time tests have 
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been arranged for at regular intervals (machine operator versus a 
good arithmetician) to determine quantitatively the progress made, 
‘and the relative speed attained by the machine-operator from time 
to time. 


Commencing from May, 1929, fortnightly conferences of heads of 
audit groups have been instituted, to discuss any difficulties encoun- 
tered during audits, and to pool their experience for the purpose of 
overcoming such difficulties. The conferences also afford an oppor- 
tunity for the Comptroller and Auditor-General to review in con- 
ference all important points which have come to notice during the 
previous fortnight, with a view to the improvement of audit 
procedure generally, and to a better understanding of the purpose and 
function of audit. 

The minutes of the conferences summarize all the discussions, 
and copies of the minutes are distributed to all audit groups for study 
by all junior auditors. It is felt that the conferences have been and 
will continue to be of great value in the training and technical 
education of the department: they have induced clear thinking, 
and they have been a means of spreading the doctrine that the 
spirit of a law or regulation is of higher importance than the letter. 


As in previous years, the principal difficulty encountered has 
been the delay which usually occurs before departments reply to 
audit observations. These delays have been so general and so 
persistent that special machinery had to be set up in the department 
during 1929 to ensure that reminders are sent out regularly and 
systematically until a satisfactory reply is received. After three or 
four months’ delay, the Ministry concerned is appealed to for assis- 
tance : this generally has the desired effect, but not always. 


An analysis of the registers over a period of six months shows that 
50 per cent. of the outward letters of the department consists of 
routine reminders; this figure of 50 per cent. does not include 
special letters of protest, or special appeals to Ministries, or personal 
letters to heads of departments, etc., which in the aggregate are 
quite numerous. 


19.—The Port of Basra. 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


The two most important works undertaken were the dredging of 
a new channel through the outer bar of the Shatt al ‘Arab and the 
construction of new headquarters buildings for the Port at Ma‘qil. 

The benefits derived from the dredging of the new channel have 
already been commented upon fully in previous reports. It may be 
well, however, to put once more on record the fact that under old 
conditions ocean-going vessels using the Basra Port were restricted 
to a draft of roughly 18 feet to 19 feet, while they can now pass in 
and out freely with a draft more than 10 feet deeper. 
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The value of the change which this means will be realized at once 
when it is pointed out that under the old conditions it would have 
been necessary during the year to have lightered across the bar, in 
oil products alone, the huge quantity of between three and four 
million tons. | 


Work on this very important channel has therefore been steadily 
continued throughout the year. 


The financial position of the dredging scheme continues to be 
sound. Revenue from the dredging due provided sufficient funds to 
cover working costs throughout the year, as well as payment of 
interest on the loan and the first payment of Rs. 4,04,062 towards 
amortization of the capital debt. 


SHIPS. 


Seven hundred and twenty-four ships with a gross tonnage of 
4,097,696 entered the Port during 1929 as against 728 vessels with 
a gross tonnage of 4,090,124 in 1928. 


CARGO. 


The following statement shows total tonnages directly pertaining 
to ‘Iraq loaded and discharged within the Port during the last 
five years :— 


Year. Import. Export. ~ Total. 
1924-25 372,132 312,614 684,746 
1925-26 364,310 229,884 594,194 
1926-27 359,625 203,013 562,638 
1927-28 370,706 456,890 827,596 
1928-29 371,308 308,125 679,433 


The foregoing figures do not include cargo passing through the 
Port for discharge in Persian territory, nor the very large exports 
of oil and oil products by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Limited, 
amounting approximately to 54 million tons. 


The import tonnage for 1928—29 represents a fair year’s trading. 


The export tonnage reflects decreased shipments of dates, due to 
a poor date crop, with grain shipments also below the average. 


FINANCIAL. 


The revenue derived during 1928-29 from port dues on vessels 
amounted to Rs. 7,08,541 and from pilotage to Rs. 5,51,806. 
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The following table shows the comparative revenue and ex- 
penditure figures for the last five years :— 


Minor 
; Works 
Year. Revenue. | Eependi- and oe a Surplus. 
| ture Depre- et. 
| ciation. 
es | | 
1924-25... ... | 33,69,865 | 22,38,039 | 1,80,813 | 5,88,951 | 3,62,062 
1925-26... ... | 34,78,029 | 24,12,233 | 2,21,594 | 5,76,932 | 2,67,270 
1926-27... ... | 32,59,054 | 23,93,597 70,332 | 5,64,913 | 2,30,212 
1927-28... ... | 37,31,260 | 26,94,332 55,577 | 5,52,894 | 4,28,457 
1928-29... ... | 33,35,288 | 26,18,633 71,244 | 5,40,874 | 1,04,537 


Payment was made to the British Government in March, 1929, of 
the sixth instalment of the capital debt and interest. 


The amount of debt now outstanding is Rs. 57,69,323 and represents 
the total amount of the Port’s capital liability. 
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IV.—MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 
1.—The Civil Courts. 


The steady increase in the work of the Courts of First Instance 
and the Peace Courts which is reported year by year has been 
maintained. In 1929 the Courts of First Instance dealt with 3,348 
cases, 369 more than in 1928, of which 912 came before the Baghdad 
Court. The Peace Courts heard 63,779 cases, being 10,840 more 
than in 1928, of which 8,969 were heard in Baghdad, 8,153 in Basra 
and 4,261 in Mosul. 


No new courts were opened during the year. It is doubtful 
whether some of the existing courts at district headquarters are 
justified by the small number of cases brought betore them. 


The housing of the courts leaves much to be desired but the money 
available for public works has not permitted much building. Courts 
are now in course of erection at Amara and the urgently needed but 
expensive project of new courts at Basra is under consideration. — 


It was hoped that the Judges would be wearing robes by the end 
of the year and a Royal Irada was actually issued, but nothing was 
done, as the form of robe and headdress could not be decided. 


The pay of the Judges is still unsatisfactory. Judges of the lowest 
grade receive 350 rupees a month and although this is a reasonable 
salary for the newly appointed, who are mostly very young and inex- 
perienced, there are far too many in that grade and they have to 
stay there too long. It is unlikely, however, that the financial 
situation will permit any increase of salaries in the coming year. 


2.—The Criminal Courts. 


Three hundred and seventy-seven cases came before the Courts of 
Sessions, 64 more than during the year 1928. The magistrates 
dealt with 43,005 summary and 5,596 non-summary prosecutions as 
against 37,166 summary and 5,639 non-summary in 1928. Ten 
death sentences were submitted to the Ministry by the Court of 
Cassation, of which 9 were confirmed. 


It was expected that classified statistics of crime as dealt with by 
the courts would be available, but it has not been possible to arrange 
for them this year. In any event, the large number of cases dealt 
with by the administrative authorities under the Tribal, Criminal 
and Civil Disputes Regulation would rob such statistics of much of 
their value. The Piesident of the Mosul Court reports that in his 
area homicide is the most frequent of the serious offences and that 
theft and sexual offences come next in order. The President of 
the Court of Cassation agrees that this statement might well be 
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extended to the rest of the country. Even without exact figures to 
refer to, the prevalence of homicidal crime is striking, as is the small 
percentage of capital sentences. Not only are the Judges reluctant 
to find that the accused acted with premeditation, but in those 
aggravated cases in which the death penalty must be awarded they 
are prone to find the existence of extenuating circumstances and 
award imprisonment for life, as the law gives them power to do. 
It is fur consideration whether this power should not be reserved to 
the Court of Cassation alone. 


There is room for improvement in the investigation of offences. 
The police officers who undertake this duty are not always sufficiently 
experienced and the magistrates do not always realize to the full the 
importance of exercising the control over investigations which is 
given to them by law, nor are the Courts of Sessions ready enough to 
point out mistakes which may come to their notice. The President 
of the Court of Cassation, assisted by a junior Judge, has for some time 
past given close attention to the dossiers of criminal cases and at the 
end of the year was preparing detailed instructions to the magistrates 
and the police. The inspection of investigations is a matter in which 
the British Judges can be of the utmost assistance. 


3.—Legislation. 
Four drafts which, at the end of 1928, were in Committee in the 
Chamber of Deputies, were passed into law in 1929. 


1, A law regulating disciplinary and other matters relating 
to Judges and Qadhis. 


2. A law regulating the right of Juristic Persons to own land. 


3. A law permitting the transfer of land cases from the 
Shara’ Courts to the Civil Courts. 
4. A law setting up a Land Commission in the Muntafiq 
district. i 
The Judges and Qadhis Law* has been the subject of some 
controversy. It is maintained in some quarters that it secures the 
position of the Judges in a manner which is not always justified by 
their experience. This view was previously held by the Ministry, 
but as time passed the objection lost its weight and although the 
law may sometimes favour unduly an unworthy person it is, on the 
whole, a satisfactory measure. 


The draft of the new Penal Code was submitted to the Council of 
Ministers in the autumn, but objections were taken to the style 
of the Arabic text and it was returned to the Ministry for the language 
to be improved. This was done and early in 1930, a date not 
properly within the scope of this report, the Council directed that the 
draft should be submitted to Parliament. 


* See Appendix, page 180. 
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The work of revising the Criminal Procedure Regulations was 
begun and it is hoped that the new draft will be submitted to 
Parliament next autumn. 


In the summer the Ministry presented to the Council of Ministers 
the draft of a short law providing for the revision of the organic 
statutes of the various non-Moslem communities by the Minister 
of Justice in consultation with the heads of the communities con- 
cerned, and the issue of the amended statutes by regulations. 
The draft also prescribed certain essentials in regard to the Spiritual 
Councils when sitting as religious courts. It was accepted by the 
Council but, after the change of Ministry, was returned for amend- 
ments and will probably not go to Parliament during the 1929-30 
session. | 


The Council of Ministers has under consideration a draft law 
regulating the administration of the estates of deceased foreigners. 
Since the British occupation these matters have been governed by 
the Indian Probate and Administration Act which is, in many ways, 
unsuitable. 


The Expropriation of Immovables Law was in the Standing 
Committee at the end of the year, progressing very slowly owing to 
the numerous amendments proposed. 


The facilities for the execution of foreign judgments were, during 
the year, extended to the Courts of Syria and the Lebanon, Palestine 
and Italy and such British Dominions, Colonies and Protectorates 
as observe a procedure similar to that existing in England. Negotia- 
tions were also proceeding for its application to the courts of other 
countries. 


The close of the fifth year of the Constitution brings to notice the 
question of the amendment of the Organic Law. Amendments 
have been suggested, but no serious discussion has taken place. 
Article 119 provides for the dissolution of Parliament after the first 
acceptance of the amendments and the lawyers appear to regard 
the wording as indicating immediate dissolution. The original 
intention of submitting the amendments in the last session of the 
first Parliament failed owing to premature dissolution, and it will 
not now be easy to select a suitable time for passing them without 
involving the country in an unwanted general election. 


4.—British Judges. 


At the beginning of the year there were only three British Judges, 
the President of the Court of Cassation and the two Judges of First 
Instance. Mr. Weldon, a barrister with previous magisterial 
experience in Baghdad, arrived early in the year and in the autumn 
took over the presidency of the Mosul Court. At the end of the year 
there were British Judges of First Instance at Baghdad, Mosul and 
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Basra and one vacancy remained to be filled. The new Judge should 
be posted in Baghdad so as to be available for inspection work and to 
sit when required at Ba‘quba, Hilla and Kirkuk. This organization 
should work well (although it would be better to have one more 
additional Judge posted in Baghdad). Even so there would be no 
margin for absence in the case of sickness or leave. 


The Adviser was twice called on during the year to sit in foreigners’ 
cases, once in the Sessions Court in an appeal from a British 
magistrate and once in the full bench of the Court of Cassation. 


5.—The Tapu Department. 
WorK OF THE DEPARTMENT DURING THE YEAR. 


A statistical record of the year’s work of the department is shown 
in the statement at the end of this section of the report. 


The surplus of receipts over expenditure was Rs. 4,19,245 compared 
with Rs. 3,46,000 in 1928. 


There was an increase of 1,107 in the number of sales of all kinds 
registered during the year. ‘The area of agricultural land dealt 
with by sale was 312,500 acres, about 6,000 acres less than in 1928, 
but its value was greater by 10 lakhs of rupees, which should indicate 
a general rise in the price of land. There does not appear, however, 
to be a similar increase in the value of urban property. 


The question of the reduction of fees for certain classes of trans- 
actions has been discussed, but no change has been made. The Tapu 
Department would welcome reduction in the belief that it would 
. result in more use of registration facilities. Cases have come to light 
' during the year in which property has passed through as many as 
17 hands by inheritance without the transfer having been registered. 
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V.—MINISTRY OF DEFENCE. 
1.—Review of the Year’s Work. 


During the year under review, except for small additions of 
mechanical transport and signalling equipment, no change has 
occurred in the organization or equipment of the ‘Iraq army, which 
was fully described in last year’s Report*. 


Consequent on the civil police taking over charge of various frontier 
posts, which were formerly held by the army, it has been possible to 
concentrate troops into six places instead of fifteen. 


This greater concentration has rendered administration and 
training easier, less expensive and more satisfactory. 


The greater concentration mentioned above has made possible 
a considerable extension of combined training of all arms in co- 
operation. Special training in mountain warfare was carried out by 
three battalions and two batteries in camps in the mountains during 
the summer. 


In November, manoeuvres, the first since the inception of the 
army, were attended by two cavalry regiments, two batteries, two 
and a half infantry battalions and a motorized machine gun battery. 
The troops were divided into two forces, with each of which one 
flight of Royal Air Force co-operated, and whose communications 
were maintained by the army signal unit, which contains 14 sets of 
wireless telegraphs. 


The results of this extension of combined and collective training 
are encouraging and it is considered that progress has been made 
in the military education and training of officers and men. 


Two cavalry regiments and the motorized machine gun company 
were employed during the year in support of the police in co-operation 
with the Royal Air Force, in the desert lying to the west of ‘Iraq, 
dealing with raiding and refractory tribesmen. 


There is a certain body of opinion in ‘Iraq which, in view of the 
coming independence of the country, wishes to replace the present 
volunteer army by one raised on a conscript basis. This party con- 
siders that there should be at the disposal of the Government a 
force sufficiently strong to impose the will of the Government on all 
elements of the population and to hold up an invasion by any 
neighbouring power for a certain period ; and that it would be pos- 
sible to maintain such a force on a conscript basis at a cost not very 
much greater than that of the present small voluntary army. 


That portion of the British Military Mission, which is employed 
at the Ministry of Defence, is engaged in the preparation of a scheme 
for the creation of a conscript army for submission to Parliament 
when the Consciiption Bill is introduced. 


* See page 109. 
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VI.—_ MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND WORKS. 


1. Organization and Scope. 


The Ministry continued to control the departments of Railways, 
Posts and Telegiaphs and Public Works and the Baghdad Water 
Board and to be responsible for the proper carrying out of their 
concessiors by the Khanaqin Oil Company, the ‘Iraq Petroleum 
Company and the Société Anonyme Ottomane des Tramways, 
Kclairages et Forces Electriques de Baghdad. 


To the above was added the responsibility of ne with all 
matters pertaining to civil aviation and mines. 


At the beginning of the year Haji ‘Abdul Muhsin Challabi al 
Shallash was Minister and remained in the post until, on the 
formation of a new Cabinet, he was succeeded by Muhammed Amin 
Zaki Beg. 


2.—Public Utilities. 
Baaupap ELectric LIGHTING AND TRAMWAY CONCESSION. 


As was foreshadowed in the previous Report*, the Company 
took over the existing power station and installations of the Royal 
Air Force with effect from the lst January, 1929, and from that date 
the cost of current was reduced from 9 annas to 7 annas per unit. 


The reduction in the price of current resulted in heavy demands 
from the public for a supply which the Company was unable to meet 
as the plant was overloaded. Pressure has, however, been brought 
to bear on them to obtain another generating set to augment the 
existing plant until such time as new plant can be installed and 
brought into operation. 


In accordance with the terms of their concession, the Company 
submitted to the ‘Iraq Government particulars of the proposed 
works to be carried out by them. These were, at the close of the 
year, under scrutiny by a committee called by the Ministry of 
Communications and Works for that purpose. 


BAGHDAD WATER BOARD. 


The Baghdad Water Board, under the Ministry, was responsible 
for the administration of the water supply to the city of Baghdad 
and to the suburbs of Karrada and Alwiya. 


The quantity of sterilized water supplied to the city during the 
year totalled 800 million gallons; the maximum for a single day 
being 3-1 million gallons. 





* See page 111. 
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The building of the new filter works for the Karkh, or right bank, 
area made fair progress. The main construction work was completed 
and the fitting of the machinery put in hand. The works may be 
expected to go into commission during May, 1930. 


The scheme as outlined in last year’s Report* was designed to 
include an extension to supply the town of Kadhimain and it was 
hoped to carry out this work simultaneously with the Karkh project. 
The Water Board have not, however, been able to obtain from the 
‘Iraq Government an extension of their powers to include Kadhimain 
and they are unable under their present constitution to borrow the 
funds required for the extension of the water supply system to that 
town. 


This is unfortunate. Kadhimain is visited by large numbers of 
pilgrims from all parts of Asia and a proper water supply is urgently 
needed to safeguard their health, and to lessen the chances of an 
outbreak of epidemic disease. 


3.—Civil Aviation. 
The year has seen some remarkable developments in civil aviation 
of great importance to ‘Iraq. 


Imperial Airways Limited inaugurated their direct England-India 
service which brought both termini appreciably closer to “Iraq, and 
Messrs. Junkers were permitted, with effect from the lst April, to 
extend their service between Tehran and Qasr-i-Shirin as far as 
Baghdad. This has served to connect Persia with the European 
air services ; an advance of great moment both in regard to passengers 
and mails. 


From the Ist April, 1929, the Royal Air Force authorities agreed 
to release Baghdad West Aerodrome which was thereupon made 
available for civil aviators. From that date also the ‘Iraq Govern- 
ment formally took over charge of civil aviation. As, however, no 
previous arrangements had been made for the provision of staff and 
equipment to deal with an increasing amount of civil traffic, the 
Government had to rely on the ready co-operation of the Royal Air 
Force and Imperial Airways Ltd., in the matter of ground services 
and wireless and meteorological information at the various 
aerodromes. 


Before the close of the year, steps had been taken to form a depart- 
ment to control civil aviation and to order the equipment necessary 
for the special wireless stations required. 


Legislation was also under consideration to enable ‘Iraq to adhere 
to the International Air Convention. 





* See page 112. 
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4.—Development of Oil Resources. 
(2) Kaanagin Or Company, LIMITED. 


General. 


This Company, which is a subsidiary of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, operates in ‘Iraq in the Transferred Territories and also 
markets oil products throughout the whole of ‘Iraq. | 


Drilling operations in the Naft Khana field of the Transferred 
Territories were suspended during the whole of the year under 
review. A sufficient number of wells were on production during the 
year to meet the needs of the refinery which supplies the local 
requirements of ‘Iraq. Any further development of the Naft Khana 
Field has been postponed until a decision has been reached by the 
‘Iraq Petroleum Company regarding the construction of a pipe line 
to the Mediterranean coast for export. 


Towards the end of the year preparations were made by the 
Company to recommence the testing of the Chia Surkh field in the 
northern portion of.the Transferred Territories. Drilling operations 
were suspended in this field in 1924 owing to drilling difficulties, 
high pressures and lack of definite geological information. Further 
information has, however, been obtained during the past few years 
and it is now anticipated that this field will be developed in the 
near future. | 


Production. 


The production from the Naft Khana field for ‘Iraq’s requirements. 
was 75,000 tons during the year under review, and a total royalty 
of Rs. 1,84,000 was paid to the ‘Iraq Government. 


Distribution. 


The Company has now established a very efficient distribution 
system throughout the whole of ‘Iraq. Adequate storage is provided 
at all main centres and pump to pump distribution has been 
introduced on the Tigris and Euphrates rivers by which owners of 
pumps used for irrigation purposes can purchase their supplies of 
fuel oil in bulk at their pumps which are, in most cases, situated 
many miles from towns and are not served by roads or railways. 


Prices of Products. 


The prices at which oil products have been retailed to the public 
by the Company have been controlled by the ‘Iraq Government 
under an agreement between the Company and the Government. 
Although these prices are considerably lower than those in force 
several years ago, the Company is being pressed to make further 
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reductions in the price of fuel oil and it is unlikely that any further 
concessions will be granted to oil companies operating in ‘Iraq 
unless such companies are prepared to supply ‘Iraq’s requirements 
at lower prices than those ruling to-day. 


Consumption of Oils in ‘Iraq. 


During the year under review the consumption of the various 
products was as follows :— 


Gallons. 
Motor Spirit a en 4,000,000 
Kerosene ... Sag bas 6,100,000 
Fuel Oil... eds ... 20,400,000 


A portion of the above quantities was imported from South Persia 
to supply Southern ‘Iraq. 


Staff. 


At the close of the year the Khanaqin Oil Company’s employees 
numbered 880 of whom 86 per cent. were ‘Iraqis. 


(b) ‘IRAQ PETROLEUM Company, LIMITED. 
General. 


In June, 1929, with the agreement of the ‘Iraq Government, the 
name of the Company was changed from “ The Turkish Petroleum 
Company, Limited ”’ to ‘‘ The ‘Iraq Petroleum Company, Limited.” 

ase id 
Negotiations. 

The negotiations* between the Company and the Government 
for the extension of the period fixed in the 1925 Convention for the 
selection of the Company’s plots broke down during the summer. 
The Company were accordingly under an obligation to choose their 
plots by the 28th November and with this obligation they duly 
complied. Shortly afterwards they again approached the ‘Iraq 
Government for the revision of certain articles of the 1925 Convention 
and the subsequent negotiations were still in progress at the end 
of the year 1929. Revisions of the nature under discussion are 
desirable in the general interests of ‘Iraq as much as those of the 
Company. The ‘Iraq Government are naturally anxious to ensure 
the full exploitation of ‘Iraq oil with a minimum of delay. They 
therefore desire that the Company should begin production and 
export as soon as possible. Indeed they only agreed to enter into 
the present negotiations on the distinct understanding that the 
Company would be prepared to accept a definite obligation to 


* See page 113 of 1928 Report. 
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construct a pipe-line of fixed minimum capacity within a definite 
period. Between 600 and 700 miles of, for the most part, arid desert 
separate the “Iraq oil-fields from the Mediterranean coast. To lay 
a pipe-line across this distance will require a huge financial outlay 
and the best technical and administrative brains procurable. The 
fact that a preliminary undertaking to lay such a line has been both 
demanded by the ‘Iraq Government and given by the Company 
goes far to show that production is the key-note of the negotiations. 


Exploitation. 


During the year under review the ‘Iraq Petroleum Company 
drilled 43,748 feet at 21 main locations; a portion of the drilling 
was comparatively easy but at many locations the work was 
exceedingly difficult and dangerous. Since the beginning of their 
operations the ‘Iraq Petroleum Company has drilled, up to the end 
of the year 1929, 76,175 feet, which is more than double the minimum 
footage obligation imposed by the 1925 Concession. The drilling 
has been cartied out on many structures many miles apart. Such 
a programme was forced upon the Company by the obligation in the 
concession to select its plots within a specified period, but from a 
production point of view such a policy is unsound. It is hoped 
that, if the new negotiations can be concluded, a policy of concen- 
tration on one or more structures will be followed which will facilitate 
production. 


The drilling undertaken by the Company has been workmanlike 
and only the best materials and staff have been employed. 
Inefficient methods or bad material if employed on such structures 
as exist in ‘aq might cause irreparable damage to the deposits 
which they contain. 


Up to the end of the year under review, oil in large quantities 
had been found in eleven wells, chiefly on the Baba Gurgur structure 
north of Kirkuk, but other areas are also most promising if the 
difficulties of high pressure, moving formation, etc., can be overcome. 


Refinery. 


The Company installed a small refinery at Baba Gurgur to supply 
products for the Company’s own operations. During the year 
38,000 tons of oil were produced and refined for this purpose. 


Medical. 


The Company’s medical services have kept pace with the demands 
made by the increasing number of employees. British doctors 
with an adequate staff of assistants are employed and located in the 
various scattered areas in which the Company is operating. A 
well equipped hospital has been opened at Field Headquarters at 
Tuz Khurmatli, where all staff, foreign or local, are treated, and in 
each location dressing stations have been opened. 
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The general civil population, particularly in the villages far 
removed from Government hospitals and doctors, appreciate the 
facilities granted by the Company. 6,851 non-employees of the 
Company, chiefly tribesmen and villagers, received free medical 
treatment during the year. 


Pipe-Line Survey. 


In connection with the proposed pipe-line to the Mediterranean 
coast, a party of experts began wo1k in August on an investigation 
of possible routes for the pipe-line. After examining various 
stretches of the Syrian coast, they made an air reconnaissance (in 
French military machines) across the Syrian desert, passing over 
Tikrit and Mosul. The party then moved from Beirut with an 
armoured car escort via Palmyra to Abu Kemal and Ana and 
reconnoitred the ground between Rawa, Tikrit and Tuz Khurmatli. 
Returning to Haditha, they continued their survey to Rutba and 
along the Wadi Hauran in machines made available by the ‘Iraq 
Command, Royal Air Force. Thence journeying on to Qasr Azrak 
and Amman, a further air reconnaissance was made, and the party 
continued on to Jerusalem, Haifa and Beirut. The survey was 
completed ea1ly in December, when the leader of the party returned 
to America to compile his report. 


Workshops. 


During the past year the erection at Sulaiman Beg of large 
workshops of the most modern type has kept pace with the growth 
of the Company’s operations in ‘Iraq. The buildings consist of :-— 
A Power House. 

Machine and Erecting Shop. 
Smithy and Boilershop. 
Carpenters’ Shop. 

Power Station. 
Oxygen-making Plant. 
Dissolved Acetylene Plant. 


The machinery installed is all that modern engineering practice 
demands, and is laid out on scientific lines which enable the work 
to be turned out with the maximum efficiency while at the same 
time providing good working conditions for the employees. Protec- 
tion against accidents is one of the features of the workshops. 
The European staff of the workshops spend much of their time training 
‘Iraqi employees in various trades. The Company’s experience, up 
to now, is that ‘Iraqis make good more often as blacksmiths or 
carpenters than in other artisan trades. But it is hoped that an 
apprenticeship scheme for young ‘Iraqis, which was introduced in 
December, 1929, will train the right type of ‘Iraqi youth to become 
competent workmen in most of the trades connected with the 
Company’s activities. 
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Labour. 


During the year a good deal of attention has been paid to the 
housing and living conditions of daily paid labour and other non- 
covenanted staff employed in the fields. Hutted accommodation 
has been built at all locations for coolie labour, and suitable buildings 
have been erected in several areas for the accommodation of the 
families of ‘Iraqi artisans. The canteens throughout the fields have 
been remodelled and reorganized. Insanitary native buildings have 
been pulled down and replaced by standardized canteens, and a 
close control is now exercised over the prices charged by the 
shopkeepers. Comfortable quarters have been provided for clerical 
staff generally throughout fields, and at Tuz Khurmatli good use 
has been made of the Club House specially allotted to the clerks for 
recreation and indoor games. 


At the close of the year the number of employees in ‘Iraq was :— 


Europeans... ne 128 
Americans ... oes 47 
‘Iraqis ie see 1,915 
Persians sie ie 177 
Indians sie sus 88 


5.—The ‘Iraq Railways. 


The more important statistics for the financial year 1928-29 are 
shewn in tabular form at the end of this section of the report. 


Climatic conditions during the period under review were normal. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON NEW WORKS. 


The total expenditure on Capital Works during the year 1928-29 
was Rs. 3,43,400, a summary of which is as follows :— 


Rs. 
1. New Works ... oe — ee 81,439 
2. Continuation Works ee oe 5,267 
3. Land Acquisition ... ot ...  2,56,694 
Total oe ...  93,43,400 


The financial provision for the new and continuation works 
(items 1 and 2) was covered by the ‘Iraq Government loan of Rs. 4.5 
lakhs mentioned below and the appropriation of Rs. 3.77 lakhs, 
Rs. 2.20 lakhs and Rs. 1.25 lakhs from the Revenue Surpluses of ' 
the years 1926-27, 1927-28 and 1928-29 respectively. 


Item 3 was financed from the Reserve Account. 
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LOANS. 


The administration’s liability to the ‘Iraq Government at the 
3lst March, 1929, for loans received from the Ist April, 1922, was as 
under :— 


Rs. 

Basra City Siding ae ots ied 45,000 free of interest. 
Karbala Line ... oon sua sits 5,50,000 ,, ,, oa 
Kirkuk Construction ... as ae 24,00,000 ,, ,, i 
Barbuti Bridge ... ar we ses 4,00,000 ,, ,, s 
Mosul Survey ... beg ie an 40,000 ,, ,, - 
Miscellaneous :— 

Capital Works, 1925-26 ... a 5,00,000 5% interest. 

Capital Works, 1926-27 ... we 2,00,000 5% _i,, 
Qaraghan Bridge oul due 4,00,000 5% __i,, 
Mosul Famine Relief Works eis one 50,000 free of interest. 

Total ... no 45,85,000 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 


The goods and coaching earnings for the year 1928-29 we-e 
Rs. 82.38 lakhs. There was a falling off in Royal Air Force and 
Military coaching earnings of Rs. 44,000 and public coaching traffic 
shewed a falling off of Rs. 20,000. 


Public goods earnings shewed a decrease of Rs. 8.12 lakhs whilst 
Royal Air Force and Military goods earnings shewed a very slight 
increase over the previous year. 


The actual receipts were as follows :— 


Coaching—- | Rs. 
Civil Government and Public... dae as ... 22,78,509 
Royal Air Force and Military... —_ ae ..  1,29,114 

Goods— 

Civil Government and Public... dias ey ..- 56,70,002 
Royal Air Force and Military... ss cs ...  1,60,544 
82,38, 169 
Miscellaneous ... ae a sae ba ...  1,41,424 
83,79,593 
Miscellaneous receipt not affecting operations __... 83,352 


Total ... i fia see ae .-- 84,62,945 
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The total working expenses for the period were Rs. 82,46,580 as 
compared with Rs. 85,46,803 for the previous year. The peicentage 
of expenses to earnings was 98-4 as compared with 91-9 during 
1927-28. 


The total working expenses included a sum of Rs. 10,46,390 set 
aside for special renewals and depreciation against Rs. 10.40 lakhs 
during the previous year. 


The distribution of expenditure between the various departments 
was as follows :— 





| Percentage 

Actuals. Budgeted. On gross 

Rs. Rs. expenses. 
Engineering ... ‘ ... 20,32,509 22,10,508 24-65 

Locomotives and Carriage and | 

Wagon a ioe .». 15,42,273 17,84,757 18-70 
Traffic... ... «sss -31,16,564 . 33,55,000 37-79 
General aoe eels ... 14,70,229 15,93,103 17-83 
Wagorn' Ferry... aie sis 72,487 93,251 0-88 
Miscellaneous... sd Beate 12,518 20,000 0-15 
Total ... da ... 82,46,580 90,56,619 100-00 





The earnings per train mile were Rs. 8-82 and the expenses 
Rs. 8-68. The surplus of earnings over expenses was Rs. 1,33,013 
as compared with budgeted surplus of Rs. 2,91,737. 


WoRKING OF THE Rat.way. 


The total train mileage was 949,868, and the total engine mileage 
1,274,040. 


The percentage of shunting engine miles to train engine miles 
was 27-43 against 28-71 during 1927-28. 


The average rate charged per ton mile for goods was 1.06 and the 
average per passenger mile 0.63 annas as compared with 1.06 and 
0.96 annas respectively for the previous year. 


The total number of passengers carried was 715,501 against 
523,740 during the previous year. The average length of journey 
was 77:01 miles as compared with 69-5 miles. 


"The tonnage of revenue earning goods carried was 450,660 against 
469,573 for the previous year, and the average haul was 180 miles 
compared with 196 miles. 
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RAILWAY STORES. 


The value of stores in hand, excluding those in transit at the 
3lst March, 1929, was Rs. 27,63,746 9 annas 7 pies, made up as 
follows :— 


Rs. Annas. Pies. 


1. General stores in hand ... ee ..- 16,96,523 13 7 
2. Engineering stores ns as ...  9,05,664 13 0 
3. Locomotive stores fom... . Bee ...  1,61,557 15 0 

Total nee 6s ee 27 ,63,746 9 7 


Compared with the value of stocks held at the corresponding date 
last year, these figures show an increase of Rs. 1,66,680 1 anna. 
PURCHASES. 


The following are the comparative figures for purchases during 
the same period :— 


1927-28. 1928-29. 
Rs. Annas. Rs. Annas. 

English purchases S05 ... 7,93,350 15 5,06,230 10 

Indian purchases nt .. 2,48,938 14 89,588 3 
Local purchases— 

(a) Oil fuel .. z ... 7,84,886 6 6,95,090 12 

(b) Manufactured stores pi 52,466 7 46,283 10 

(c) Other stores... ... 6,76,489 3 3,78,124 7 

Total ...  ... 24,56,181 13 17,15,317 10 








The amounts under English and Indian purchases represent the 
value of executed orders placed direct on the Crown Agents and the 
Bombay Agent and for which stores have been received and taken 
into account during the year. 


RAILWAY STAFF. 


The total strength of railway staff employed on the 31st March, 
1929, was 5,940, of which 106 were employed on capital works, as 
compared with 6,340 and 396 respectively on the corresponding 
date in 1928. 


The average number of men employed per open mile during the 
year was 7-70 as compared with 7-38 for the previous year. 


At the close of the year the percentage of ‘Iraqi staff to the total 
was 87. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


There were no serious accidents during the period under review. 


The total number of engine failures was 30 as compared with 17 


during the previous year. 


TABLE I. 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL STATEMENTS, — 


Financial. 
1. Capital Outlay. _ 
1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 
Rs. Rs. «Rs. Rs. 
67,31,680 40,65,601 10,30,250 15,38,180 
1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
— 7,96,657 8,50,673 11,29,568 
2. Revenue Earnings and Expenses. . 
1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 
Rs. «Rs. Rs. 
Earnings 281,11,929 . 210,44,526 133,82,457 © 
Expenses 354,17,086  251,50,745  130,47,386 
—73,05,157 —41,06,219  -+3,35,071 
1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Earnings 95,68,765 94,99,955 = 93,05, 734 
Expenses 85,97,752 89,20,974  87,75,718 
+9,71013 +5,78,981 +5,30,016 
1928-29. 
Rs. 
Earnings — ... 83,79,593 
Expenses 82,46,580 © 
+1,33,013 
Statistical. 
1. Mileage. | 
Route mileage 
open on the Track Mileage. 
31st March, 1929. Running. Siding. 
748-76 - 748-76 180-53 


1924-25. 
Rs. 
31,02,617 


1928-29. 
Rs. 
3,43,400 


1923-24. 
Rs. 
108,24,463 
100,26,633 


+-7,97,830 


1927-28. 
Rs. 
93,02,330 


— 85,46,803 


+7,55,527 


Total. 
929 -29 
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2. Equipment. 
Metre Standard 
Gauge Gauge 
Locomotives in commission ... se 49 5 
Sentinel Steam Coach ... ae be l — 
Rail Motors— 
Tractors... 5 — 
Trolleys (including 3 light trolleys) 10 l 
Coaching vehicles— 
Bogie sas a6 iat wet 75 ] 
4-wheelers ... sai se ss 219 59 
Goods Vehicles— 
Covered _.... ik ie ae 1,647 219 
Open Bogie Sed ae a 206 —_ 
Open 4-wheelers ... at ao 512 231 
Tank Wagons— 
Bogie ... we sibs ai 86 — 
4-wheelers.... - as 171 17 
Others a a wie - 64 12 


3. Passenger and Goods Revenue Statistics. 


Number of passengers carried sia es 715,501 
Passenger miles sae nes sas ... 65,101,769 
Passenger earnings ... oP 24,07,623 


Average rate charged per passenger _ mile Annas 0.63 
Tons of goods carried— 


Revenue ao es ae sie 450,660 
Total... ee ee 571,997 
Net ton miles. ... boa oes ... 89,693,256 
Average haul per ton ... sie aa 180 miles. 
Goods earnings .. 58,30,546 


Average rate charged per ton per file Annas 1.06 


4, Revenue Earnings and Expenses. 


Rs. 
Earnings sis a2 wie se 83,79,593 
Earnings. per mean route mile i — 11,190 
Earnings per mean train mile be ar 8.82 
Total working expenses... se 82,46,580 
Total working expenses per mean routs milo 11.014 
Total — expenses per mean train mile 8.68 
Net earnings .. or - ies 1,33,013 
Net earnings per mean route ‘ale vas. 176 


Net earnings per train mile.. S53 see 0.14 
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5. Train and Engine Mileage. 


Train Mileage. 
Passenger Sentinel Goods 
train. coach. train. Mixed. Miscellaneous. Total. 


100,100 67,565 130,743 630,342 21,118 949,868 


Engine Mileage. 
Train Shunting Lnght Other. 
engine. engine. engine. 
861,184 236,241 45,873 130,742 
Total. 
1,274,040 


6. Locomotive and Rolling Stock User. 


Average mileage run per engine per day ss 67 

Train mileage run per engine per day ... ing * 47 

Goods Stock Vehicle miles :— 
Loaded ie ! a sit 14,778,719 
Empty ails ie ee sve 6,428,254 

Total ... dest 21,206,973 
Average load per loaded goods vehicles ... Lon 7.10 
7. Train Load. 

Average gross load of a goods train on the Metre 642 tons. 
Gauge. 

Average net load of a train as set ding 69 tons. 


8. Density of Traffic. 
Net ton miles per mean route mile per month... 9,975 
Passenger miles per mean route mile per month 6,128 


9. Oil Fuel Consumption. 
Pounds per train mile... Soe ie w=, 47.56 
Pounds per engine mile ... oy oe . 32.93 
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TABLE IT. 
DETAILS OF EARNINGS AND EXPENDITURE. 

1. Earnings. - —— Rs. — 
Coaching Traffic ... sa se ae 24,07,623 
Goods Traffic ve ses aa aa 58,30,546 
Telegraphs See si 68 10,534 
Carriage of Postal Mails aed sas fn 30,540 


Working of Port Traffic ... 7 — 
Carriage of Railway materials for Capital Works 52,715 
Sundry _... oe ag oF ee .. 47,635 


Total ... a 83,79,593 





ca 


2. Expenses. 


| Rs. 
Maintenance of Way and Works ...  20,32,509 
Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon _ 15,42,273 
Trafic’ s. 6 ai wee dee: 31,16,564 
General... ee vee =e .. 14,70,229 
Wagon Ferry... ke ces 72,487 
Special and Miscalianeeds” = 12,518 


Total ... a ie 82,46,580 


6.—The Public Works Department. 


The sanctioned budget of the Public Works Department for the 
financial yea 1929-30 was. Rs. 58 lakhs, of which sum Rs. 324 lakhs 
was sanctioned for roads and bridges and 184 lakhs for buildings. 


. Of the latter sum approximately twelve lakhs were spent on new 
buildings. This sum excludes the cost of Military Barracks in 
Sulaimaniya and Mosul and other work carried out on behalf of the 
Ministry of Defence. 


BuILDINGS. | 


Progress has been made in the past two years in building work 
generally, and the local manufacture of better bricks has made it 
possible to erect a much more durable building in the neighbourhood 
of Baghdad. That craftsmanship has improved in most trades can 
be seen, not only in Government buildings,. but also in structures 
built by local enterprise which are / assuming a so) more solid 
appearance. 
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Buildings such as the Medical School at Baghdad, the Maude 
Memorial Out-Patients’ Department at Baghdad and the School at 
Diwaniys best illustrate the advance made. 

The following were the larger new buildings finished or in hand 
at the end of 1929: :— 

Offices and Quarters for Customs at Fao. 

Jail at Basra, exclusive of Female Jail and Warders’ Quarters. 

Serai at Surdash (Sulaimaniya Province). 

Serai at Choarta ok 7 

Mosul Post Office (extensions). 

Maude Memorial Out-Patients’ Block, Royal Hospital, 
Baghdad. ° 

Serai and Police Barracks at Zibar (Barzan District). 

Rebuilding of Offices for the Ministry of Justice, Baghdad. 

Mortuary Block, Royal Hospital, Baghdad. 

Operating Theatre, Royal Hospital, Baghdad. 

New Offices for the Ministry of Irrigation and Council of 
Ministers, Baghdad. 

Hospital at Diwaniya. 

Serai, Police Barracks and Post Office, Ghammas (Diwaniya 
Province). , 

Hospital at Amara. 

Serai at Arbil. 

Medical School at Baghdad. 

Barracks, Sulaimaniya. 

Extensions to Barracks at Mosul. 


Plans have been prepared during the year for a new Museum, a 
new Central Post and Telegraph Office, and a new Pathological 
Institute, all for Baghdad. 


RoaDS AND BRIDGES. 


Under conditions of automobile traffic that always increases in 
numbers, speed and weight of vehicles, the maintenance of roads is 
a difficult problem. There are in ‘Iraq 4,500 miles of unmetalled and 
only about 100 miles of metalled or paved roads. Fourteen tractor- 
drawn graders are now employed on the unmetalled roads. In 
1929 the sum of Rs. 10,30,000 was spent on road and track main- 
tenance, and further sums on major projects, of which the more 
important were the following :— 

Arbil-Ruwandiz Road.—The construction of 5 miles of roadway, 
involving very expensive rock-cutting through the Ruwandiz Gorge, 
and the consolidation of portions of the new road from Arbil to 
Shaqlawa, at a cost of approximately Rs. 4,30,000. 
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Dohuk-Amadia Road.—The road-head was advanced 8 miles to 
the village of Suwara Tuka, about 26 miles from Amadia, at a cost 
of Rs. 1,35,000. 


Kirkuk-Sulaimaniya Road.—Consolidation by gravel metalling, 
and a good deal of culvert and drainage construction, over 13 miles 
between Chemchemal and Bazian, was completed at a cost of 
approximately Rs. 1,50,000. 


Falluja-Ramadi Road.—Seven miles of metalled roadway were 
completed at a cost of approximately Rs. 2,20,000. 


Kut-Nasiriya Road.—This project provides for 130 miles of motor 
road from the Tigris to the Euphrates down the line of the cultivated 
belt of the Gharraf. 


The first stage of the project, comprising the erection of 82 minor 
steel bridges and about 300 large culverts with an unmetalled road 
was approaching completion at the end of 1929, the expenditure for 
the year being about Rs. 4,10,000. 


Barrett Bridge, Basra.—A double traffic roadway bridge With side 
walks, of total width 28 feet, and 96 feet in length was constructed 
across Ashar Creek at a cost of Rs. 50,000. This bridge rests on 
screw piles. 


Kut Wadi Bridge.—Two steel truss spans of 100 feet each, replacing 
a washed-out war-time bridge on the main road between Kut and 
Amara, was completed at a cost of Rs. 50,000. 


Tauq Bridge-An old Turkish bridge over the Tauq Chai near 
Kirkuk was restored. The cost of the work was Rs. 1,20,000. 


The funds for road making and maintenance are derived only 
from central revenues, and, in the absence of local rates or taxes for 
road purposes, local authorities can do very little, either for main 
roads or for the considerable network of local tracks which is coming 
into existence. There is little probability, therefore, of any big 
improvement, in the near future, of the very bad state of existing 
road communications. 


7.—The Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
PostaL SERVICES. 
General. 


The year was one of continued progress in the various classes of 
business undertaken and in respect of foreign mail arrangements. 


The ‘Iraq Post Office had from the time of its adherence to the 
Postal Union been represented by the British Post Office in Union 
affairs. With effect from the 22nd April, 1929, ‘Iraq was given 
direct accession to the Union and deputed her own delegate to 
attend the Postal Congress held in London during the month of May. 
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A decision of particular interest to ‘Iraq adopted at this congress 
was the recognition of the overland desert service as an extraordinary 
service, for which special transit rates were authorized. 


Postal communication between ‘Iraq and other foreign countries 
was greatly improved by the diversion of all mails for countries west 
of ‘Iraq to the overland desert route and also by the extension to 
London and Karachi of the existing air mail between Basra and 
Cairo, and the introduction of an air mail service between Baghdad 
and Tehran. 

The financial result of the year’s working, excluding expenditure 
on capital works, was a surplus of revenue over expenditure of 
approximately Rs. 2,93,000. Expenditure was approximately 
Rs. 1,50,000 less than that of the previous year. 


The principal events of the year are summarized below :— 


(1) The admission of the ‘Iraq Post Office to the Universal 
Postal Union as an independent member and the delegation of 
the Inspector-General of Posts and Telegraphs, ‘Iraq, to represent 
the ‘Iraq Post Office at the London Postal Congress. 


(2) The removal of the overland surtax on correspondence 
for transmission by the overland mail service. ' 


(3) The diversion of all letter mails for countries west of 
Europe to the overland route. 


(4) The extension of the Basra-Cairo air mail service to 
London and Karachi respectively, thus establishing an all air 
route between Great Britain and India. 


(5) The establishment of an air service for letter mails 
between ‘Iraq and Persia. 

(6) The establishment of a direct letter mail service between 
‘Iraq and Turkey. 


(7) The establishment of a direct exchange for parcels between 
France and ‘Iraq. 

(8) The introduction of a direct parcel service between 
Germany and ‘Iraq and between Switzerland and ‘Iraq. 

(9) The maintenance of the quinquennial international 
transit statistics. 

(10) The revision of the inland parcel postage rates. 

(11) The revision of the overland parcel postage rates. 

(12) The extension of the insured service for letters and 
parcels to various countries by the overland route. 

(13) The extension of the heavy parcel service via India to 
various countries. 

(14) The extension of the British postal order service to certain 
offices in ‘Iraq. 
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Offices. 


On the 3lst December, 1929, there were 99 post and telegraph 
offices as compared with 92 at the close of the previous year. 
During the year 12 new offices, principally extra-departmental 
branch offices, were opened and six offices were closed. 


Mail Communication. 


During the year, mail communication was maintained over a 
distance of 4,369 miles as compared with a distance of 4,200 miles 
in the year 1928. 


Negotiations carried on with the Turkish Post Office for a direct 
mail service between ‘Iraq and Turkey resulted in the establishment 
in the month of May of a bi-weekly service for letter mails between 
the two countries via Zakho and Dornak. Direct mails are exchanged 
between Mosul and the Turkish Offices of Djezira and Stamboul 
and between Zakho and Djezira. The period of transit for mails 
exchanged between Mosul and Stamboul by this route is nine days. 


The Persian mails exchanged between Ahwaz and Tehran and 
between Mohammerah and Tehran respectively, which used to 
transit through ‘Iraq, ceased to be handled by the ‘Iraq Post Office 
on the establishment of a direct Persian service between these places. 


The means of mail conveyance were as follows :— 


(1) Air aie ia see a ee 645 miles. 
(2) Railway .. aid fs be oe 813 ,, 
(3) Mechanical Dis ... 2,196 ,, 
(4) Pack Animals and Saas (Runner) 577, 
services. 
(5) River... ae as hate ot 124 ,, 
(6) Tram... ia dee ae oe 14 ,, 
Air Mails. 


The Cairo-Basra weekly service continued to function up to the 
end of March, 1929. In April, 1929, the weekly all air service between 
England—India was instituted and it absorbed the Cairo—Basra 
service. The establishment of the air service between India and 
England enabled ‘Iraq to make up direct air mails for India and 
offices in the Persian Gulf in the easterly direction and for England, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and France in the westerly direction. 
Later, from the month of June, direct air mails were also made up 
for Greece, Italy, and Switzerland. 
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The introduction of the all air service reduced the period of 
transit from 7 to 6 days between Baghdad and London and to 
24 days between Baghdad and Karachi against a week by the 
normal sea route. 


From the month of November, 1929, the course over the European 
section of the journey followed by the air mail was altered and the 
direct air mails made up by ‘Iraq for Italy, Switzerland, and France 
were discontinued, direct mails for Yugoslavia, Austria, Hungary, 
and Germany being substituted. 


The revision in the time table of the westbound air mail enabled 
the ‘Iraq Postal Department to establish a subsidiary service 
whereby correspondence may be prepaid for transmission by air as 
far as Egypt and from thence by the route for ordinary mails. 
This auxiliary service commenced from December, 1929, and the 
period of transit for mails forwarded by it is 7 days against 6 days 
by the all air service. 


Negotiations carried on with the Persian Post Office and Messrs. 
Junkers, resulted in the establishment of a direct weekly air mail 
service between Baghdad and the Persian offices of Kermanshah, 
Hamadan, and Tehran from the month of August, 1929. From the 
month of September, 1929, the frequency of the service was increased 
and air mails began to leave Baghdad for Persia twice a week, on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


The introduction of this service has been notified to all Union 
administrations through the International Bureau of the Postal 
Union and certain administrations, notably the British Post Office, 
are using it for the transmission of mails to Persia. 


Overland Maul. 


As stated in the Report* for the year 1928, a new contract for the 
transport of overland mails was concluded in December, 1928. 
The reduction thereby brought about in the cost of transport of 
overland mails across the desert from eight gold francs to one gold 
france per kilo enabled the ‘Iraq Postal Department to abolish the 
overland surtax and to divert all letter mails for countries west of 
‘Iraq to this route, which thus became the normal route for the 
transmission of such mails. 


The revised conditions governing the use of the overland mail 
service, now designated the Syro-‘Iraq Trans-desert service, were 
promulgated to all administiations of the Postal Union through the 
International Bureau of the Postal Union. Many foreign adminis- 
trations soon realized the advantages of the service and removed the 
surtax levied in their respective countries on mails transmitted by 
this service. ; 


* See page 124. 
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At the close of the year the following countries had agreed to 
transmit mails for ‘Iraq and Persia without the levy of the overland 
surtax :— 

Great Britain. 

Syria. 

Palestine. 

Trans-Jordan. 
Czechoslovakia. 
Switzerland. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

United States of America. 


In addition Denmark, Hungary and Poland had abolished the 
surtax although direct mails are not made up for ‘Iraq in these 
countries. 7 


Parcels mails from foreign countries continue in the main to be sent 
and received by the sea route, chiefly on account of the lower rates 
of postage. 


Postal Articles. 


The total number of paid postal articles of all kinds exclusive of 
money orders posted during the year is estimated at approximately 
five million (5,000,000) as compared with four million five hundred 
thousand (4,500,000) posted during the previous year. The increase 
is chiefly in respect of unregistered letters, postcards and printed 
papers. There is also an appreciable increase in the postings of 
registered articles of the letter mail and parcels. 


The inland insurance service shows an improvement, but the 
foreign insurance service is disappointing and does not appear to 
have met with the success which was anticipated. The number of 
insured articles has not declined to any appreciable extent but there 
has been a considerable decrease in the insured value of the articles 
posted. 


The total number of paid postal articles of all classes, exclusive 
of money orders and British postal orders received for delivery 
during the year, is estimated at approximately four million six 
hundred and thirty thousand (4,630,000) as compared with approxi- 
mately four million five hundred and sixty-four thousand (4,564,000) 
during the previous year. 


There has been a decrease in the number of unregistered letters 
and postcards received for delivery, chiefly in respect of foreign 
articles. The number of printed papers and packets received for 
delivery show an appreciable increase. 
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The heavy parcel service continues to expand, the number of 
parcels received during the year being over 25 per cent. more than 
the number received during the previous year. 


Comparative figures are given below :— 
1928 ... an bie ses se 9,281 
1929... ae Sex ee ... 11,790 


The inland value-payable service continued to expand, but the 
foreign value-payable business declined during the year. 


Money Orders. 


The total number of money orders of all kinds issued during the 
year was 60,434 of an aggregate value of Rs. 30,39,421/10/0 as com- 
pared with 59,387 of an aggregate value of Rs. 30,28,288/1/0 during 
the previous year. The inland money order service made good 
progress during the year. There has been an appreciable decline in 
the number and value of foreign rupee money orders drawn on India. 
The money order service instituted between ‘Iraq and Egypt during 
the previous year is somewhat disappointing from a point of view of 
public appreciation. | 


The total number of money orders of all kinds paid during the 
year was 50,788 of an aggregate value of Rs. 23,69,702/12/0 against 
43,872 of an aggregate value of Rs. 21,66,202/11/0 paid during the 
previous year. The increase is mainly in respect of inland money 
orders. The value of foreign rupee money orders drawn in India 
shows a decline. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES. 
Telephones. 


The construction of trunk telephone lines begun in 1928 was 
continued. Five new trunk lines and a number of subsidiary lines, 
in all about 500 miles in length, were put up in the provinces. The 
trunk revenue realized during the year was approximately 33 times 
as great as that of the previous year. 


The laying of the underground cables in Baghdat! as a preliminary 
to the installation of a modern central battery telephone system was 
begun in the month of November. Several thousand feet of cable 
had been laid by the end of the year. 


On the 3lst December, 1929, there were 1,063 exchange and 39 
non-exchange connections as compared with 892 exchange and 
39 non-exchange connections at the close of the previous year. 
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Telegraph Traffic. 


At the close of the year there were 134 offices open for paid traffic, 
of which three were purely telegraph offices, 69 combined post and 
telegraph offices and 62 railway telegraph offices. 


The total number of telegrams of all classes transmitted during the 
year was 267,292 as compared with 276,263 during 1928. 


During the year 204,702 inland telegrams were accepted as 
compared with 213,948 during the previous year. The total revenue 
realized amounted to Rs. 3,76,354/13/0 against Rs. 4,01,065/8/0 
realized during the previous year. 


The foreign paid telegrams (excluding radio) dealt with during 
the year numbered 54,669 me; sages against 54,283 dealt with during 
the year 1928. The revenue collected amounted to Rs. 4,64,435/13/0 
as compared with Rs. 5,19,277/12/0 realized during the previous 
year. 


‘Iraq’s share of the revenue realized on incoming foreign traffic 
(excluding radio) during the year was Rs. 1,09,401/2/0 as compared 
with Rs. 1,04,068/15/0 realized during the previous year. 


WIRELESS TRAFFIC. 


The amount of wireless traffic handled during the year was as 
follows :— 


Number of messages sent ne .. 7,921 
Number of messages received ... ... 10,548 


The total revenue realized was Rs. 81,089/13/0. 


The corresponding figures for the year 1928 were as follows :— 
Number of messages sent sis ... 8,962 
Number of messages received ... ... 10,278 


The total revenue realized was Rs. 94,162/4/0. 
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VII.—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
1.—Department of Education. 


GENERAL. 


The portfolio of Minister of Education has been held by three 
different Ministers: Taufiq Beg Suwaidi up to the 27th April, 
Khalid Beg Sulaiman up to the 18th September, and Haji ‘Abdul 
Husain Chalabi for the rest of the year. 


FINANCE. 


The sanctioned budget for the financial year 1929-30 for the 
Ministry, including the Department of Antiquities and the Agri- 
cultural College, was Rs. 37,60,370, as compared with a sanctioned 
budget of Rs. 32,14,250 for the previous year. The increase, though 
it appears large, in fact left very little money for new projects after 
the normal expansion of existing schools had been provided for. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Forty teachers graduated from the Primary Section and 52 from 
the Elementary Section of the Training College. The method of 
recruitment and training of teachers has for a long time called for 
reform. But until the last six months it has been impossible to 
persuade the responsible authorities that any change was needed. 
In the summer of 1929, however, two important changes were made. 


(a2) Admission to the Primary Section of the Training College 
was restricted to boys who had completed the first part of their 
secondary education. Hitherto all primary and elementary 
teachers have been recruited from those who have had a primary 
education only. In future primary school teachers, and it is 
hoped later elementary teachers also, will be recruited from 
boys who have had at least the first part of their secondary 
education, and be given at most a three years’ course in the 
Training College. There is no reason why next year admission 
to the Primary Training College should not be restricted to 
those who have had a full secondary course. A two years’ course, 
or possibly even a one year’s course in the Training College, 
will then suffice, and the Government will secure far better 
educated teachers at about half the cost which it at present pays 
for their training. It is a pity that this reform has been so long 
delayed, but even now it has only been achieved with immense 
difficulty and in the teeth of much opposition. The fact that 
in the early days of the ‘Iraqi state there were no secondary 
school graduates forced the Government to recruit all its 
teachers from the primary schools, and to give them a long and 
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expensive course in the Training College, where they are main- 
tained, taught, fed and clothed at Government expense. 
Public opinion now regards the process of being educated as in 
itself a profession, and primary schools consider that they have 
a vested right to send their graduates to the Training College. 
The result is that the primary schools are largely staffed with 
teachers of a low standard of general education, while secondary 
school graduates drift into Government clerical posts at about 
two-thirds of the salary paid to Government teachers. 


It is to be hoped that the reform made this year will be com- 
pleted in subsequent years, by abolishing the distinction between 
the Primary and Elementary Sections of the Training College, 
and by admitting none but graduates of full secondary schools. 


(6) In order to remove the reproach of overcrowding at the 
Training College, which hitherto had housed both Primary and 
Elementary Sections in one building, the students admitted in 
September, 1929, to the Elementary Section, 57 in number, 
were all transferred to a separate establishment. Unfortunately 
the benefits of this reform are not actually so great as they 
appear to be on paper, since the Central Training College still 
houses 208 boarding students—nearly twice as many as the 
available space justifies. 


The Higher Training College exists primarily for the training 
of teachers for secondary schools. It accepts only graduates of 
secondary schools, and it gives a two years’ course. It has 
26 students. As it is the highest educational institution in the 
country providing anything equivalent to an Arts’ course, there 
is a growing tendency to make it serve two purposes at once, 
the needs of the general student and the needs of the teacher. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
Primary and Elementary Schools. 


The total number of primary and elementary schools has increased 
from 264 to 271, and the number of pupils from 26,706 to 28,032 
(these figures include both boys and girls). Of these, 232 are boys’ 
schools with an attendance of 22,785; 39 are girls’ schools with an 
attendance of 5,247. A Government school was opened in a Jewish 
quarter of Baghdad, and is much appreciated by the Jewish 
community. 


The girls’ schools are practically confined to the towns which serve 
as provincial headquarters. They follow the syllabus of the boys’ 
schools. with certain modifications. There are girls’ Training 
Colleges attached to the central girls’ school at Baghdad and at 
Mosul, and the Baghdad Girls’ Training College has a hostel for 
boarding students of the Training College. The number of girls 
under training as teachers is at Baghdad 67, at Mosul 71. 
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In the common passing-out examination for sixth year primary 
schools, 1,330 students from 82 schools competed, and 809 were 
successful. 


Secondary Schools. 


The number of pupils and of classes in the secondary schools of 
‘Iraq are at present as follows :— 


1928. 1929. 
Full Secondary Schools :— 
Baghdad ce .-. 681 boys in 4 classes. _ 776 boys in 4 classes. 
Mosul ... ists tte SOLE Ss. Gir SS 281 , 5 4 - 
Intermediate Schools :— 
Kirkuk Lae over Ue! 2. Sere ad WO: 36. SoZ: 435 
Basra :.. wale a O2 Se. or! 90 ,, » 2 455 
Sulaimaniya ... Bes IO. -5.. s6. a 10° 33 55-2: 4 
Hilla ... ar ee! ae a ee BOs) cay 2.4; 
Najaf ... _ Mie. OO - aie) Gye ee.” ae 50 ye a Dy 
Amara ste aes O4> us er gs | re ae - 
Arbil ... re ae 19: .2,...g3/4 “ge | i a ne aa 
Nasiriya an 54 Vi" Ss. cpa: ok ep 19°45 <5] ‘5 


For the final secondary examination held in the summer, 99 pupils 
competed and 68 were successful. 


In the autumn of this year the experiment was introduced of 
teaching part of the chemistry in the two last years through the 
medium of English. The sanction of the Council of Ministers did 
not save the experiment from the attacks of propagandists and even 
from attempts to organize a strike in the school. But it has not yet 
been abandoned. 


The extension of the secondary course from 4 years to 5, referred 
to in the previous report, was not put into effect till October, 1929, 
and the syllabus for the last two years of this course is still under 
preparation. This syllabus is a matter of vital importance for the 
future of the country. At the moment there is a danger that the 
pupils leaving Government schools will find themselves barred from 
any career except Government service. This is a prospect that few 
in this country regard with any alarm. It is generally considered 
sufficient to restrict the entry to Government service to graduates 
of Government schools. But the supply will soon exceed the demand, 
and when that time comes the graduates of Government schools 
will find that the openings in business and commerce have already 
been taken up by the pupils of non-Government schools, which have 
in the meantime been following a programme better adapted to the 
needs of a modern state. The ‘Iraq State stands now at the parting 
of the ways. The national spirit points towards the encouragement 
of everything Arab. Translated into terms of the school secondary 
syllabus, this means intensive study of the Arabic language, with a 
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shallow and half-hearted attention to English and to a number of 
subjects too large to allow sufficient depth to be reached in any one 
of them. The products of such a system may be good Arabs, but 
cannot become useful ‘Iraqis. 


The Government could by law give them the monopoly of posts in 
Government service. It might even make laws to force them into 
commerce, but it cannot make them successful business men, and 
the economic life of the country would suffer by being obliged to 
absorb persons not properly equipped. The present secondary 
syllabus reflects the views of the more narrow-minded political 
patriots. What is needed is a syllabus that prepares boys for the 
struggle of life, not for the shelter of a Government office. 


The prestige of Government service in these parts of the world is 
overwhelming, and needs powerful forces to counteract it. Every 
Government school boy carries in his satchel the fountain pen of 
a head-clerk. But instead of trying to enlarge the schoolboy’s 
vision the present system of education in ‘Iraq only smoothes out 
his path towards Government employment. The fault does not 
lie entirely with the Ministry of Education. It is based on tempera- 
ment and tradition, and is therefore all the more difficult to eradicate. 
Education ought to resist these forces, instead of supplementing them. 
At present there is little to show that the danger is even realized. 
In fact, non-Government schools just because they do not or cannot 
hold out the bait of certain entry into Government service are obliged 
to offer an education which fits their pupils for industry and 
commerce, and are in consequence looked upon with disfavour. 


The problem of tribal schools still remains unsolved. 


Girls’ Schools. 


The progress in female education has been well maintained, and 
the importance of it is being more appreciated except by the most 
conservative elements in the country. Details of girls’ schools are 
given on page 143. The boarding section of the Baghdad Women’s 
Training College now contains 29 students. The number is satis- 
factory, but it is still difficult to attract Muslim girls. There are no 
mixed schools in ‘Iraq other than kindergarten classes. 


Non-GoVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


The Jewish school opened in Baghdad under an English headmaster 
has now definitely adopted English as the medium of instruction in 
most subjects in the higher classes. The object is to prepare boys 
for passing the London Matriculation, so as to enable them to carry 
on their higher studies in England. At the same time the peculiar 
needs of the Jewish community are served by the complete mastery 
of a European language. This departure is not favourably regarded 
by some of the officials of the Ministry of Education. 
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The total amount paid in grants-in-aid still remains the same, 
though there is a growing tendency to restrict them to those schools 
which follow more or less rigidly the Government syllabus. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The two technical schools of Baghdad and Mosul continue as 
before. The Baghdad school has, however, acquired quarters for 
classrooms and the boarding section alongside the workshops. This is 
@ great advantage in saving of time and improvement of living 
conditions and supervision. A section for the training of pump 
mechanics has been opened, and also a section for training mechanical 
transport officers for the ‘Iraq Army. This year for the first time, 
students of the Baghdad Technical School have entered the service 
of the ‘Iraq Petroleum Company as apprentices. 

There is still very little public appreciation of the advantages of a 
technical career as an alternative to clerical employment. The pump 
section for example was opened not in order to equip boys for a 
career in life, but in response to a demand from pump owners 
dissatisfied with the management of their pumps. 


HicHER SCHOOLS. 

The Engineering School contains 54 pupils and is still the only 
school in the country which trains ‘Iraqis for posts in the technical 
departments of the Government. 

In the summer of 1929, the Agricultural School was suddenly 
transferred to the Ministry of Education, as an alternative to a 
proposal made in Parliament for its abolition. The history of it 
since its opening bas shown how little attraction an agricultural 
career offers, even in an agricultural country, to boys who have any 
hope of clerical posts. It was attended at first almost entirely by 
students who hoped to use it as a door for entry into the Department 
of Agriculture. As soon as it was seen that there were no posts 
vacant in the Department of Agriculture, the school was practically 
deserted and still remains so, in spite of successive lowerings of the 
standard of entrance. | 

The Law School remains as before, and the Mahad al ‘Ilmi in a 
quiet way still continues to do really useful work in giving the 
elements of literacy to persons unable to attend day schools. 


. KURDISH SCHOOLS. 


The opening of three new Kurdish elementary schools has not 
appeased the discontent of the Kurds with the general educational 
policy of the Government. This discontent takes the form of 
complaining :— 

(a) that there are not enough Kurdish elementary schools, 

(6) that there is no Kurdish training college, 

(c) that there are not enough school books in Kurdish, 

(d) that the Kurdish schools are handicapped by not being 
under a separate Kurdish education area. 
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A fair answer to these complaints is that (a), if true of Kurdistan, 
is equally true of the Arab speaking areas ; (6) that a separate training 
college is neither practicable nor in the interests of the Kurds 
themselves ; that (c) is true, but is becoming less true every year ; 
that (d) is a reasonable complaint which certainly should be redressed. 
If it were redressed probably all the other grievances would disappear. 


The Assyrian Patriarch is attempting to establish elementary 
schools for the Assyrians in the chief centres of their settlements. 
It is likely that the schools will die of inanition. The kind of school 
he has in view is the old-fashioned tvpe of religious school, and the 
Government is almost certain to refuse financial support to such 
schools. 


ScHOLARSHIPS ABROAD. 


A fresh batch of Government scholars, 30 men students and 7 
women students, was sent to Beirut, Egypt, Europe and America 
in the autumn of 1929. At the same time the Ministry of Educaticn 
has at last agreed to two principles which it ought to have accepted 
long ago: (a) that Government scholars shall not be allowed to go 
to England until they have qualified for entrance to the University 
to which they are destined ; (6) that the method of selecting technical 
students on the educational mission, and the actual students selected, 
shall have the approval of those technical departments which the 
students are expected to serve on completion of their foreign 
training. | 


HEALTH CONDITIONS AND RECREATIONS. 


A qualified Palestinian lady nurse has been appointed for the 
ophthalmic inspection of the girls’ schools, and for treatment of such 
diseases as trachoma. The Jewish boys’ schools also have a school 
medical officer. The Government boys’ schools are still without one. 


The Boy Scouts remain about the same in number. The annual 
display held in December was a great success, and showed a marked 
improvement in precision and liveliness in the physical exercises. 
This improvement is largely due to the importation of two competent 
Egyptian physical drill instructors. School games, especially 
football, require extension and organization. 


BUILDINGS. 


The beneficent effects of the new system introduced last year 
by which the Ministry of Education is allowed to build all new schools, 
except those in the large centres, is visible in the large number of 
new schools put up this year. They amount to 18 new buildings, 
four extensions to existing buildings, and one new building put up 
to replace one previously built on an unsuitable site. In the Province 
of Amara alone, thanks to an energetic and enlightened Mutasarrif, 
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three new schools have been built and extensions made to two 
existing schools. The Province of Kut has followed this good 
example. In nearly every case Government contributed only a 
portion of the cost, the rest coming from public subscriptions. 
It is a great pity that this reform has only been achieved after nine 
years of effort. 


CONCLUSION. 


In reviewing an apparently successful year, it is permissible and 
even proper to expose evils which may be cloaked by an array of 
flattering statistics. 


(2) Though it is unquestionable that the standard of teaching is 
going up, any one who looks away from relative to absolute standards 
is bound to have misgivings. The urgent necessity of training teachers 
quickly has led to undue emphasis on the mechanical side of training. 
The more intelligent educationalists in this country are captivated 
by the psychological side of the problem, and ready to adopt the 
most advanced theories of the West, and especially of the extreme 
West, at the expense of hard facts. They forget that, however 
scientific the training of teachers may be, teaching in the classroom 
must be in the end an art rather than a science. The tyranny of 
psychology is as dangerous as the tyranny of the old grammar 
school methods, without the compensating advantage of succeeding 
in teaching grammar. 


(b) The basic study of elementary, primary and secondary schools 
is literary Arabic. For most of the 11 years covered by these three 
standards it is the chief subject in the syllabus. It is disappointing 
to find that at the end of these 11 years, students have practically no 
knowledge of Arabic literature, and that most of them cannot write 
Arabic well enough to satisfy a fastidious critic. The fault is partly 
in the teaching and partly in the taught. All the pedagogy of 
America has not succeeded in eradicating the notion that teaching 
is a purely passive process. But even when these faults are admitted, 
it still remains open to doubt whether this excessive devotion to 
literary Arabic is worth while, or whether an adequate standard 
cannot be reached with more economy of time. 


Every school has a library of reference books, and in the secondary 
and higher schools these libraries are provided in addition with 
modern Arabic books and Arabic periodicals. But Arabic literature 
is an unexplored country to the students, and also, it is to be feared, 
to many of the teachers. 


(c) If the intellectual progress of the schools cannot be measured 
by statistics, their moral condition is still more a matter of opinion. 
But admittedly the sense of parental responsibility in this country 
is very weak, and there is no tradition of school discipline to 
supplement it. By a regulation drafted at the end of the year no 
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corporal punishment in any form was to be allowed in any of the 
Government schools. It is hoped that this will be re-considered, 
since the omission of any provision for corporal punishment may 
well prove to be a national calamity. In the towns especially some 
form of discipline that acts quickly, painfully, and irrevocably is 
badly needed. All the accessories of civilization, which the West 
acquired gradually and by its own efforts—cinemas, motor cars, 
gramophones, bicycles, theatres—are poured into this country 
promiscuously and without any control, and the result has been what 
Dr. Johnson called ‘‘a labefactation of public morals.’”’ The effects 
of all these things is particularly demoralizing to the youth, and 
there is no authority to draw the line between liberty and license. 


On the top of all this a Press campaign combining flattery of 
‘Iraqi sentiment with vilification of everything British, has continued 
until the last month of the year with unabated virulence. Its effect 
on the inexperienced public may be judged from its success in 
poisoning the minds of reasonable men, and creating a general 
atmosphere of falsehood and suspicion. 


(2) Most governments in this country are attacked for not spending 
enough on education. But there are grounds for thinking (though 
no government ever makes this defence), that as far as the number 
of schools goes the development of education has reached its 
reasonable maximum rate of progress. If more money were allotted 
there is no certainty that it would be spent on the best objects. 
The grounds for this fear are that the higher schools already cost 
more than they should, the Primary Training College by reason of 
the faulty method of recruitment and the duplication of its staff, 
the Higher Training College by the excessive salaries paid to some of 
its teachers having regard to the actual periods for which they teach. 
The Ministry of Education has most unfortunately laid down that 
six periods a week is the minimum required of a full time teacher 
in higher schools, and the minimum almost immediately becomes the 
maximum. Another expensive tendency is the tendency to reduce 
the rate of fees payable by students, and increase the number of 
free places. At present the highest fee for secondary education is 
Rs. 30 a year, and this rate is only paid by 45 per cent. of the pupils. 
The State will sooner or later find this burden intolerable. It would 
be a liberal education in citizenship if the Government could screw 
up its courage to insist now on reasonable fees from all students in 
higher schools. Nothing is more needed at the moment than a 
general recognition by citizens of the truth that the good of the State 
is identical, and not incompatible, with the good of each individual 
in it. At present education does little, either by precept or by 
example, to lay the foundations of true patriotism. 


Central Girls’, Baghdad 

Central Girls’ (Branch), 
Baghdad. 

Kindergarten, Baghdad 

Bab al Shaikh, Baghdad 

Baroudiya, Baghdad ... 

Haidariya, Baghdad 

Sit Nafisa, Baghdad 

Sit Zobaida, Baghdad ... 

Dahana, Baghdad 

Adhamiya 

Kadhimiya 

Kut adie 

Baquba ... 

Hilla sed 

Chaldaean, Kirkuk 

Awji, Kirkuk 

Qorya, Kirkuk ... 

Israelite, Kirkuk 

Sulaimaniya ..... 

Central Girls’, Mosul 

Kindergarten, Mosul 

Qahtaniya, Mosul 

Khazamiya, Mosul 

‘Iraqiya, Mosul ... 

Al Tahira, Mosul 

Tumawiya, Mosul 

Mar Tuma, Mosul 

Al Tahtheeb, Mosul 

Shamoun al Safa, Mosul 

Hadigat al Ma’rifa, Mosul 

Adnaniya, Mosul be 

Mar Sha‘ya, Mosul 

Dohuk ... 

Central Girls’, Basra 

Ashar, Basra 

Mishraq, Basra ... 

Abul Khasib 

Amara 

Nasiriya ... 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


lst. 
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Year. 
and | 3rd. Ath. | 
31 35 32 
33 25 30 
26 23 16 
24 22 23 
26 25 12 
26 16 16 
24 13 10 
38 22 21 
11 10 6 
28 9 9 
15 14 13 

22 15 

15 18 — 

13 10 8 
20 — — 

24 13 10 
22 19 21 
43 25 25 
21 9 13 
26 25 18 
30 23 16 
27 20 18 
19 21 14 
23 22 23 
27 27 — 

23 17 — 

49 54 31 
23 17 11 
22 — — 

22 — — 

.40 19 19 
13 20 —_ 


16 


ee 
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DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 








Number Number Number 
Name of School. of of of 
Classes. Teachers. Students. 
Baghdad. 
Tafayudh . : 6 11 240 
Ja‘fariya and Hashimiya 7 20 422 
St. Joseph’s High School 6 14 228 
Albert David Sassoon 6 15 651 
Shamash 6 14 417 
American Boys 6 18 215 
Husainiya ... 6 8 111 
No‘am Toba 4 10 663 
Midrash : : 1 47 1,646 
Raheil Shahmoun | fi wate 6 18 584 
Wataniya ... Sas a o. 6 17 538 
Syrian ae ses Sas 6 9 194 
Armenian ... 4 13 389 
Rifaqat Nuriel 4 8 256 
Karam Boys 4 8 371 
Karam Sulaiman ... 2 5 159 
Laura Kadouri Girls 6 27 1,461 
Carmelite Girls 6 30 1,064 
Gan Menaheim Girls 5 10 322 
American ... igs 8 8 128 
Basra. 

Israelite Boys 6 15 443 
Catholics Union Sie ies 5 5 45 
Chaldaean .. out bis or 5 4 54 
Armenian ... ae exe 4 3 43 
American Boys, Ashar ioe ... | (Pagures not | available.) 

Alawiya ... sate sais 6 7 - 118 
Rima Kadourie Girls swe ioe 5 11 303 
Dominican, Basra — ced 5 13 184 
American Girls, Ashar ... ... | (Figures not | available.) 

Dominican, Ashar Rae sos 3 8 =~ 94 

Mosul. , 

Armenian ... : aoe 4 6 - 185 
Assyrian American Boys — 5 7 66 
Sabtiya Boys a : sea 5 3 44 
Dominican Boys ... fos ... | (Figures not | avadable.) 

Assyrian Boys... Bry oes 2 3 96 
Dominican Girls ... es ... | (Figures not | avaalable.) | 

Assyrian Girls... sale bg 2 pu 35 


(Not including Mulla Schools, which probably contain about 5,000.) 


ee a = 
fe . _ Sy : roe 
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ScHoot ATTENDANCE IN ‘IRAQ. 
(The figures given are approximate.) 
I. Urban. (Towns of 3,000 and above). 


Total population... dis ... 530,000 
Male population at 50 per rant ses ... 265,000 
Female population at 50 per cent.. ... 265,000 


Boys of school, age (7-13) at 13: 2 y per cent. 34,980 
Girls of school age (7-13) at 13-2 per cent. 34,980 
Actual attendance of = 9,094 out of 


34,980 tae : 26°3 per cent. 
Actual attendance of gn 4, 834 ‘ett of 
34,980 ioe ‘ ae we OOO” Se ag 
Il. Rural. (Settled tribesmen). 
Total population... ae aie ... 1,470,000 
Males ... ate me — ale Ses 735,000 
Females wie 63 dts 735,000 
Boys of school age ad abou) oe oe 97,280 
Girls of school age (as above) cee 97,280 
Actual attendance of ee 13,093 out of 
97,280 wile 13-4 per cent. 
Actual attendance of f gio, 6. 836 ou of 
97,280 nes ‘ : : ie. (SOD. oe | Ge 
III. Nomadic tribes : 
Total population _... fs se ... . 1,000,000 
Schools (nil) ... — Sr oe ... 0-0 per cent. 


2.—The Department of Antiquities. 

The work of this department has greatly increased and its activities 
now include three distinct branches, namely, the Antiquities Service, 
the Museum and educational work. The staff of the department, 
increased. during the year, now consists of a Director, a Museum 
Curator, an Assistant Curator and a clerk. This personnel does not 
allow of the division into a staff for the Museum and a staff for the 
Antiquities Service, which is desirable, and exists in other countries 
of the Near East. 


ANTIQUITIES SERVICE, 


In January the six expeditions in the field whose work has already 
been mentioned in the Report for 1928* were increased to eight. 
A French Mission, directed by l’Abbé H. de Genouillac on behalf 


* See page 1365. 
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of the Louvre, recommenced work on the site of Lagash, the modern 
Tallu’, rendered famous by previous French expeditions, and the 
‘Iraq Expedition of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, 
directed by Professor Chiera, began to excavate at Khorsabad. 
Divisions effected with the eight expeditions enriched the national 
collection with an important series of early objects from Ur, Kish 
and Tallu’; with some very remarkable architectural reliefs and 
pottery objects of the second millenium B.c. from Warka and 
Tarkalan ; with some valuable Assyrian bas-reliefs from Khorsabad : 
with some typical figurines and small objects of the Hellenistic and 
Parthian period from Seleucia, and with some interesting stucco 
architectural ornament of the Sassanian and early Mohammedan 
periods from Ctesiphon. 


In the autumn of the year all the expeditions at work in 1928-29 
resumed operations with the exception of the German expedition at 
Ctesiphon, which has arranged to continue its work later. Dr. 
Campbell Thompson resumed his work at Quyunjiq, the site of the 
royal palaces of Nineveh, on behalf of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. There were therefore eight expeditions in the field. The 
directors of the expeditions remained as before, save that Dr. H. 
Frankfort became the permanent Director of the ‘Iraq Expedition 
of the Oriental Institute, and Mr. Starr of the Baghdad School- 
Harvard University excavations at Tarkalan. 


Throughout the year there has been great activity in certain 
areas in illicit digging, but only one prosecution in the courts has been 
successful. The principal centres have been in the area between 
the Balad Ruz road and the Diyala in the Diyala Province, some 
unknown sites in the ‘Afaj district, and the old Christian site at 
Takrit. The wilful destruction of a monument for the purpose of 
obtaining bricks has occurred in the Kut Province, and ornamental 
frescoes are continually removed from the Parthian palace at Hatra. 
These sites all present peculiar problems for safeguarding and there 
are no resources to secure proper Measures. 


The ‘Iraqi Press has published incidental and spasmodic attacks 
on the scientific expeditions and the officials who conduct or have 
conducted divisions. National opinion, misled on this point, is not 
awake to the damage done by illicit digging. 


MUSEUM. 


A considerable number of objects, now become famous, are 
exhibited in new exhibition cases, and progress has been made in 
the mounting and classification of antiquities, but labelling has not 
yet been begun on a systematic basis. The increased work of 
registration and numbering is more than can be borne by the present 
staff, and there are no other trained men available. A short guide 
to the present exhibition has been begun. Uniformed police are 
now on guard, 
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During the year the Council of Ministers has agreed that, if 
sufficient money be given from certain sources in America to build 
a@ museum, a Government site considered suitable shall be given, 
and additional space close to the museum granted free for the 
purpose of erecting a building for the American School of Archaeology. 
It has approved, in principle, of the proposed formation of a British 
School of Archaeology (Gertrude Bell Memorial) in ‘Iraq. 


The Press sometimes publishes, and private conversation con- 
tinually employs, statements that the ‘Iraq Museum contains objects 
of only inferior value, and that the best objects are allotted in the 
divisions to foreign expeditions, which are often erroneously referred 
to as “‘ companies ”’ (sharikat) and it is commonly said that the gold 
objects in the Museum are not genuine. The attendance at the 
Museum shows a marked increase in public interest among all classes, 
and averages weekly over 1,000, apart from tourists. Special 
arrangements have been made for opening the Museum on Fridays 
for three hours to allow Government officials an opportunity to 
visit the collection. ‘ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Four lectures were delivered by the leaders of the excavations at 
Ur, Tarkalan, Warka and Kish on the results of the excavations 
at these sites, and reports of the last three were printed in the local 
press. Lectures on ancient history and archaeology have been 
delivered by the Director to societies of teachers and to mixed 
audiences. Lecture tours in Arabic have been arranged for the 
schools, conducted by the Curator or Assistant Curator. A small 
class of men, teachers and Government officials, volunteers selected 
or approved by the Ministry of Education, have received instruction 
in the elements of the Babylonian language and in history, volun- 
tarily given for six months by the Director, and they have been 
provided with necessary books at Government expense ; the class 
has dwindled from six to three. A yearly report on excavations 
in ‘Iraq during the season 1928, intended for circulation to the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, to give current information, has 
been delayed in translation but will be published in due course. 
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VII.—_THE MINISTRY OF IRRIGATION AND AGRICULTURE. 
1.—The Department of Agriculture. 


SEASONS. 


The opening of the year was remarkable for its continued mildness 
combined with lack of rainfall in central ‘Iraq. The copious rains 
of November, 1928, had led to large sowings of daim (rain-fed) 
cereals but in central ‘Iraq these rains were not followed by any 
sufficient subsequent precipitation, and the consequence was that 
these crops failed to mature. In the north, however, good rains 
fell and a good harvest was matured, whilst the mildness of the 
winter in the irrigated tracts led to good winter growth. 


A seasonably warm April led to a satisfactory germination of 
summer crops. May was remarkable for its meteorological dis- 
turbances. Hail fell at Basra during the latter part of the month 
and did considerable damage to all crops. Rain fell at Baghdad 
and there was a continuous series of dust storms. There were 
violent thunderstorms and heavy rains in the hills above Mosul, 
and in the Kirkuk region the wind reached almost hurricane force, 
destroying fruit trees and carrying away harvested winter cereals. 
Later in June and July atmospheric conditions were remarkable 
for the almost entire lack of air movement. This condition led to 
a very rapid increase of insect pests, which were already abnormally 
prevalent on account of the mild winter. Aphis of several species 
attacked fruit trees, vegetables, and cotton very badly. 


Conditions improved by the end of July and the normal hot winds 
of August cleared crops of these pests, but left cotton still badly 
infested with boll-worm and white fly. 


The windless months of June and early July retarded threshing 
operations very badly. 


An early rain in October raised hopes of a better winter season, but 
this shower, which was too slight to be of agricultural value, was not 
followed by any really useful rain until the 17th December, when a 
heavy rain fell. 


On the whole the climatic conditions were not favourable to 
agriculture. 


The following table gives the more important meteorological data 
as recorded at Hinaidi near Baghdad :— 
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Temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. 


Mean Mean Mean daily 








daily daily relative Total 

Date. maximum. minimum. humidity. rainfall. 

Per cent. | 

January oe ...  62-0° 371° 78 0-06" 

February... ... 64-0° 41-2° 71 0-56’ 

March ... me oe. “F320? 46-7° 56 0:02” 

April ... 00... 863° 58+ 4° 51 0-70" 

May ...  ... «.. --:100°5° 71-4° 40 0-41” 
June -... a ... 102°5° 73°3° 32 0 
July ... 0... wee :108-2° 78°5° 35 0 
August ae .. 113-3° 78:+4° 31 0 
September... ... 105-9° 72-9° 31 0 

October ons w= 90° 5° 60°9° 50 0-21” 

November _... ah. “OFT” 51-5° 55 0-13” 

December _... .. =< 617° 41-8° 92 1-49” 

Monthly average ... 87-3° 59+ 3° 52 Total 3-58” 

CorTon. 


The good crop of 1928 led to an increased seed demand for 1929. 
Just at the sowing season, however, very serious imundations 
occurred particularly on the Euphrates. Many minor breaches 
also occurred on the Tigris and much land which had been prepared 
for cotton was inundated. Swarms of Nejdi locusts again appeared 
after the floods, since enormous areas of recently inundated land 
were in an ideal state for egg-laying, and it was feared that the pest 
would ultimately cause heavy damage to the cotton crop. 


Nevertheless a larger area was sown than in the previous year 
and the crop germinated well on the whole. At the time of thinning, 
however, all available labour was employed on anti-flood works or 
on anti-locust work, and this essential operation was largely 
neglected. The cultivators themselves were averse to thinning since 
they felt that the evil effects of locusts (in case of attack) would be 
infinitely greater on thinned than on unthinned crops. 


The result was that large areas were either left completely 
unthinned or were thinned too late, after fears of locust attack had 
subsided. Subsequently the abnormally still conditions of June 
encouraged a particularly severe attack of aphis and thrips. 
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The mild winter had, moreover, allowed the boll-worm to 
hibernate very successfully, with the result that there was an early 
heavy attack of this pest. Nevertheless, where infected bolls were 
hand-picked the crop was mostly saved from the boll-worm attack. 


In August, cotton fields in central ‘Iraq were attacked by the 
white fly. Some years ago this pest, which has lately done great 
damage in the cotton growing tracts of the Punjab, was noticed, 
but not as a serious pest. In 1929, however, the attack was both 
sudden and general, and there is no doubt that the crop suffered 
badly. Pickings began in August and almost the whole yield was 
taken in the first flush, the crop generally being too weak and 
damaged by insect attack to give a second flush. Up to the end of 
December the equivalent of 4,286 bales had been received at the 
Baghdad ginnery, and it is unlikely that the total crop for the season 
will exceed 4,500 bales. 


CEREALS. 


In spite of the failure of considerable areas of daim (rain-fed) 
cereals a good harvest in the true daim areas of the north, combined 
with that from large areas which had been put down to wheat and 
barley in the irrigated tracts (particularly on the new areas irrigated 
by pumps) resulted in the production of an ample surplus for export. 


Unfortunately world conditions were such that an unexpected 
‘slump occurred in prices. The American and Canadian crops were 
so large, that prices fell immediately before the harvest. 


Barley prices have also been adversely affected by the introduction 
into the market of enormous quantities of Russian barley, and the 
usual purchasers of ‘Iraq’s barley have satisfied their full demands 
from this source. The result is that very poor prices have been 
realized for ‘Iraq’s cereal crop, and a very much larger proportion 
than usual remained unsold at the close of the year. 


Most of the newly-established pump-owners have been badly hit 
by this unfortunate combination of circumstances. Already handi- 
capped by lack of experience and lack of capital, they have suffered 
during their early days from unprecedentedly low prices for wheat 
and barley followed by a not very successful year for cotton. 


In spite of prevailing low prices, large areas of winter cereals have 
again been sown, and good rains in December have pushed on the 
early sown crops and germinated the late sown. Prospects for the 
1930 harvest, so far as can be foreseen, are excellent. 


DATES. 


As usual, the crop was attacked to some extent by the “ Ghubbar ”’ 
disease, but this year the extent of the damage was believed to be 
less than that of last year. Profuse setting of fruit led to unduly 
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optimistic forecasts of the crop, and it was commonly believed that 
about twice last year’s quantity would be available for export. 
The result was that prices opened weak. Later they hardened, but 
the effect was bad both for growers and shippers, since the optimistic 
forecasts above referred to had weakened the price in the consuming 
markets. In spite, therefore, of a crop slightly above normal, both 
in quality and quantity, the season was not successful. 


Average prices paid during the season were as follows :— 


Hallawi ... Rs. 400—Rs. 500 per kora of 6,240 lb. 
Khadrawi Rs. 250=Rs. 300 per kora of 6,240 lb. 
Sayir ... Rs. 220=Rs. 260 per kora of 6,240 lb. 


SILK. 


The production of dry cocoons is in excess of the local demand, 
and there is at present no channel through which this surplus pro- 
duction can be absorbed. The definite proof that an export trade 
in cocoons is not commercially feasible has had the good effect, 
however, of drawing attention to this question. The department’s 
programme of a small Government-aided filature, to carry on until 
production became sufficient for a commercial filature to take over, 
has again been examined, and it is hoped that during 1930 some 
definite steps in this direction will be taken. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 


Tons. 
Barley, July 1928—June, 1929 ie ... 74,923 
Wheat _,, oe oi ds eee ie 3,309 
Wool 4, a> 5n) gp tet ten GLI 
Dates, August, 1928-July, 1929 ... ... 110,189 


The above figures are seasonal exports and refer, of course, to the 
1928 crops. From the 1929 crops, up to the end of December, 1929, 
the following amounts had been exported :— 


Tons. 
Barley... 00.00 see eee wee wee 49,178 
Wheat ... = ae aed oe .. 5,315 
Wool... it — oe aot .. 4,478 
Dates... vias ae wba ai .-- 115,952 


Anti-Locust CAMPAIGN. 


During the summer of the year under report 13,410 hectares of 
egg-infested lands were located, and supplies of materials were 
transported to convenient centres. 
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In the campaign of 1929 two alternative methods of attacking 
the locusts were employed: scattering poisoned bait and spraying 
with a weak solution of sodium arsenite. It was found that the 
latter method was particularly efficacious in the very early stages of 
the nymph’s evolution. Up to the third moult the spraying is 
100 per cent. effective, but after that the nymphs become too mobile 
and the percentage of mortality decreases. It is in this stage, 
however, that the poison bait method attains maximum efficacy, 
since the nymphs have then assumed swarm formation and eat 
voraciously of the spread bait. 


Ten specially fitted motor lorries with tanks, pumps and sprays 
were employed continuously throughout the campaign, and 4,000 
hand sprays were used where access for motors was impossible. 


The campaign as a whole was a great success. Damage from 
hoppers was negligible. A few swarms that had been overlooked, 
or that had reached maturity in inaccessible places, reached the 
flying stage and did slight damage to newly germinated summer 
crops. 


Nejdi Locusts. 


The history of the previous year was repeated almost exactly. 
Swarms arrived from Kuwait in February and the whole country 
was subsequently invaded. The great obstacle to this locust’s 
propagation in 1928 had been the inability of the gravid females 
to make proper egg-pockets in the hard soil. 


In 1929, however, there was a heavy fall of rain in late April. 
The result was that egg-laying took place under ideal conditions, 
and subsequently land from which flood water had receded was 
available for egg-laying. 


The natural result was that though the invading swarms were 
probably far less in number than those of 1928, the number of 
hoppers was, if anything, greater. 


During the months of April and May the department’s staff was 
chiefly occupied in hopper-destruction. Landowners, particularly 
those on the riverain tracts who had grown cotton, co-operated 
vigorously, and by the end of June the greater part had been 
exterminated. It is increasingly evident that this variety of locust 
is not capable of continued existence in ‘Iraq. It arrives as an 
invader in early spring and after two or three generations is obliged 
to leave on account of the hot, dry conditions prevailing. It is 
believed that fewer adults leave the country than arrive with the 
invading storms. The hoppers, of course, feed voraciously at all. 
stages, but up to now no reliable account has been received of really 
serious damage done by the adults, a circumstance which points 
to the conclusion that they are definitely in migration. 
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In December further invading swarms began to arrive again 
from the direction of Kuwait. This is two months earlier than in the 
two preceding years. It is believed, however, that the winter 
conditions prevailing at the end of 1929 will prove fatal to the pest. 


Crop RESEARCH AND BREEDING. 
(a) Cereals. 


A new variety of wheat called Ajibah was propagated and seed 
issued for sowing in 1929. This wheat is high yielding and has excel- 
lent quality grain suitable for Khubz* or for export. It is considered 
to be an improvement on Abi, Linga and Kalari wheats, all of which 
are markedly superior to local varieties. The excellence of these 
issue wheats would be better appreciated and more widely known 
if the ‘Iraq Government possessed the means to propagate them in 
sufficient quantities for issue on a large scale. But, owing to the lack 
of Government propagation farms it is necessary to distribute the 
small quantities of seed which Rustam is able to produce direct to 
cultivators. The seed is sown mixed and much of the benefit of the 
improvement is lost within a year or two. 


A Moroccan barley (B128) has surpassed all others and a certain 
quantity is being propagated for issue. This variety has the advan- 
tage of immunity to smut, which did so much damage last year. 
Various cross-bred barleys are under trial and one or two promise 
very favourably. The aim of this work is to find a suitable malting 
barley for ‘Iraq. Local barleys are all of the feeding barley type 
while English malting barleys are too late maturing for ‘Iraq 
conditions. 


A few varieties of oats are under trial and three of these have been 
selected as high yielders, immune to smut. Oats are not grown by 
cultivators in “Iraq and are confused with oat grass, a common 
weed, but there seems no reason why this crop should not surpass 
barley as a feed for racehorses, etc. Some varieties of oats produce 
excellent fodder and are being tried for silage. 


(b) Cotton. 

The experimental station at Rustam continues to grow the cotton 
which forms the basis of a pure supply of cotton seed for ‘Iraq 
cultivators. As with cereals, the small quantity of cotton which 
Rustam is able to produce has to be issued direct to a few cultivators 
for preliminary propagation and thence issued to a wider public. 
This work eould not be possible at all without the organization of 
the British Cotton Growing Association. Under the present system, 
in the absence of propagation farms, there is a considerable danger 
of admixture of types since the cultivators are inclined to keep 
surplus seed from one year and sow it with newly bought seed in the 
next. 


* Arab bread. 
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The new variety, ‘‘ Rustamiyah,”’ a cross-bred strain, was 
propagated in 1929 at Debouni Estate, and seed will be available 
in bulk for the coming season. Other promising strains were under 
trial at Rustam and three of these were propagated on small areas. 


The date of sowing experiment showed that cotton sown early 
(up to about the middle of April) gave quicker and higher returns 
than later sown cotton. Late sowing has the disadvantage that the 
crop matures at the time of maximum boll-worm attack. The 
irrigation test showed that too frequent irrigation in the early part 
of the season increases vegetative growth at the expense of boll 
formation. In a season like 1929 irrigation after September does 
not increase the yield per acre. 


Last season was a disastrous one to many cotton growers in ‘Iraq, 
who attribute the failure of their crop to boll-worm and white fly 
(man). Although there was a severe attack of both these pests at 
Rustam, the yields obtained were quite satisfactory. Crop inspection 
showed that hardly any cultivators thinned their cotton and most 
of them over-irrigated the crop. Their failure is chiefly attributable 
to these two causes. Unfortunately few cultivators visit Rustam 
and take the opportunity of seeing how the crops should be grown, 
and it is feared that this lesson will be lost on the majority. 


(c) Livestock. 


The livestock register at Rustam Farm has been completely 
revised and brought up to date and all stock have been numbered 
on a new system. The total number of stock at Rustam is shown 
below and there is now ample material for a stock breeder to work 
on 


Cattle— 
Scindi herd oer aa rer se ... 45 
Rastalgi herd... i oe sak .. 14 
59 

Sheep— 
Shefali flocks... sis bis nad ... 93 
Merinos ... fue woes oe Fea 2. 9g 
Karaqos ... ses ais se oe .. 6 
108 
Goats as bis ee sie nae ... 16 


The dairy herd has been carefully scrutinized on the basis of milk 
yields. There are three promising linesin the herd. The superiority 
of the half-bred Ayrshire Scindi cross has been proved from milk 


’ 
4 
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yields. An average of ? gallon to one gallon per day over a nine 
months’ lactation period can be taken as the standard for a good 
Scindi cow ; over a gallon per day is only given by very good cows. 


The Shefali flock (a local type of sheep) was separated on the basis 
of wool quality; all animals, the wool of which was not uniform 
or was inferior in quality, were sold out of the flock. The remainder 
were divided into two parts, those with finer wool and those with 
coarser. <A fine-wool ram was put to serve the fine-wool sheep 
and a coarse-wool ram to serve the coarser ones. 


The Merino sheep showed a certain amount of distress in the 
summer months, but they are gradually becoming acclimatized. 
There seems little doubt but that this breed could be introduced, 
but the methods of local sheep-farmers would have to be greatly 
changed. Since it has no food reserve, such as a fat-tail, the merino 
requires nourishment all through the year and could not fend for 
itself in summer as does the local sheep. 


(d) Sericulture. 


The most important result of the year’s work in sericulture is the 
further proof of the general superiority of the strain Baghdad White, 
which was imported in 1927 on the recommendation of the Silk 
Committee of the Imperial Institute. It has been demonstrated 
after three years’ trial that this strain is definitely superior to any 
other of the imported or local strains which have been tried at 
Rustam. It is proposed to rear Baghdad White on a fairly large 
scale in 1930 so as to provide a sufficient quantity of eggs for issue 
to the districts. 


Breeding and selection work with local strains was continued 
and it is hoped to procure shortly one or two pure lines which may 
prove useful on account of their hardihood and acclimatization 
value. 


Reeling and weaving work was continued with even better results 
than before. The quantity and quality of cloth turned out by the 
Rustam weaver on the hand loom was improved; the market 
demand for the finished cloth remains as great as ever. 


It is now felt that the experimental work in sericulture at Rustam 
has given sufficient information to permit of rapid advances in silk 
cultivation in the districts, provided facilities for organization and 
general propaganda can be arranged. During the year a fairly 
detailed report on “ Sericultural Experiments in ‘Iraq ’’ has been 
written, giving a brief synopsis of all the different experiments 
carried out since silk work began in 1922 with a summary of the 
results achieved and the possible lines of future progress. 
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(e) Tobacco. 


In the departmental budget proposals for the financial year 
1929-30 a number of new activities were projected. Owing to 
financial stringency the greater part of these amounts were disallowed 
by the Financial Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, and a 
sum of Rs. 16,000 only was eventually left under the rather vague 
head of “ Agricultural Development.”’ 


At first it was intended to spend this money in obtaining the 
services of skilled Egyptian cotton cultivators, but eventually it 
was decided to utilize it in commencing the departmental programme 
of tobacco work. 


For countless generations tobacco has been grown in Kurdistan. 
The tobacco there grown is, however, degenerated. Further, only 
the crudest methods of drying are practised. Curing is unknown, 
and packing and baling are done with the least amount of care and 
labour possible. 


The resultant product is a sort of tobacco hay, unfermented and 
packed in such a manner that re-arrangement and subsequent 
fermentation are impossible. Such a product is obviously of only 
limited value. In point of fact it is broken into a coarse powder 
which is filled into conical paper tubes, and thus forms an unsatis- 
factory sort of cigarette, which is of no value outside ‘Iraq and the 
Persian Gulf. Further, even in ‘Iraq itself it is becoming less and 
less in demand since there is a steadily increasing import of foreign 
manufactured cigarettes. 


Owing to delays in sanction nothing could be begun until Septem- 
ber, when the tobacco harvest was due. During that month, how- 
ever, nine skilled tobacco cultivators were placed in various villages 
in the tobacco growing areas. Instruction was given in the proper 
manner of picking, threading, drying, with due attention to colour, 
collection into hands and finally curing and baling. Drying sheds 
and, where necessary, underground chambers were built so as to 
allow the dried tobacco to take up the water necessary for subsequent 
fermentation. 


In all some 75 bales (weighing 5 tons) of tobacco have been 
prepared under the direct supervision of the department’s employees. 
This tobacco requires to remain at least six months in the bale 
before being used, but it is interesting to note that at the end of the 
year under report cultivators were being offered Rs. 4/— per kilo 
for this tobacco as against Rs. 1/12/— for tobacco prepared by their 
ordinary methods. | 


It is hoped that this work will continue. What is needed above 
all is an expert in charge, who would in addition occupy himself in a 
systematic research as to which variety of tobacco is in reality most 
suitable to these districts. 
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2.—The Civil Veterinary Department. 


The agreement arawn up in 1927 at the Veterinary Conference 
held at Adana between ‘Iraq and Turkey still awaits ratification 
by the Turkish Government. The ‘Iraq Council of Ministers have 
already approved of the agreement. 


The embargo on the exportation of large horned cattle into 
Syria and Turkey hav been maintained during the year owing to 
the prevalence of rinderpest in ‘Iraq. 


The control of cattle plague is extremely difficult especially 
amongst the migratory ‘Iraqi and Persian frontier tribes. It is 
impossible to isolate them owing to pasturage difficulties. Pro- 
tective inoculation with anti-rinderpest serum has been of the greatest 
value to cultivators and stock owners in the settled cultivated areas. 


There were fifty-one definite outbreaks of rinderpest during the 
year, resulting in 2,344 deaths. 32,183 head of cattle were immunized 
with anti-rinderpest serum. 


Besides rinderpest, glanders, epizootic lymphangitis, foot and 
mouth disease (always a mild type), contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
anthrax, haemorrhagic septicaemia, rabies, piroplasmosis of cattle, 
and surra are endemic diseases. Parasitic diseases of livestock are 
universal. The majority of the grazing areas being permanent and 
never cultivated, the infection of the young and reinfection of stock 
inevitably continues. 


There is a shortage of ‘Iraqi veterinarians and the ‘Iraq Govern- 
ment have continued the policy of sending ‘Iraqi youths to India 
to train at the Indian Government Veterinary College in Calcutta. 
During the year four students were sent, bringing the total number 
of ‘Iraqi stipendiaries under training in India up to eight. One 
student graduated in June, 1929, and joined the Civil Veterinary 
Department. 


Great difficulty is experienced in inducing suitable well educated 
youths to make veterinary science their career. 


In the veterinary laboratory at headquarters, Baghdad, 624 
pathological specimens were examined and diagnosed. 


Investigations into the parasitic diseases of sheep were cartied 
out, especially into the life cycle of the nematoid worms. 


Research work on canine cutaneous leishmaniasis proved definitely 
that the disease was identical with the oriental sore of man. A survey 
and examination of the fresh water molluses was commenced. 


Apart from inoculations and vaccinations 94,636 cases were treated 
in the various veterinary institutions. | 
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There has been maintained a monthly interchange of veterinary 
bulletins between ‘Iraq, Turkey, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 


Veterinary inspection of all animals slaughtered for human 
consumption in public slaughter-houses was carried out by officials 
of the department. The number of sheep and goats thus inspected 
was 1,077,652 ; the number of cattle and other animals, 28,697. 


3.—The Irrigation Department. 
ORGANIZATION AND STAFF. 


Owing to lack of information as to usual practice in other countries 
doubt is occasionally expressed by the public in ‘Iraq as to the 
necessity for what the Irrigation Department considers an adequate 
staff. There is evidently a wish to see funds devoted to major 
works alone and structures installed that will operate themselves. 
It is forgotten that such a course would involve an abandonment 
of that economy of water which, though less spectacular than the 
building of dams and barrages, forms the only hope of permanent 
success in schemes for perennial irrigation. 


It is sometimes not realized, moreover, that the department is 
charged with a double task ; the improvement of flood and irrigation 
conditions on a large scale and the proper conduct for the time being 
of works as they are. The former task involves the investigation 
and execution of schemes and subsequently the operation of the 
works constructed, whilst the latter entails constant co-operation 
with the provincial authorities in the maintenance or study of 
existing conditions. 


The principal characteristic of the physical phenomena of ‘Iraq 
is their high degree of variability. 


a ~ For example, Sir William Willcocks, in 1909, estimated the 

-, maximum discharge of the Euphrates as 4,000 cubic metres per 

/ gecond, and observations up to 1928 revealed nothing to conflict 

with his estimate. Nevertheless, in 1929 a flood occurred which is 

. probably the highest for the last thirty-six years and in this flood 

‘.. the discharge rose to 5,000 cubic metres per second (for a few hours 
“at actually reached to 5,540). 


Such conditions necessitate careful research work, for which a 
trained staff is essential. The normal budget of the Egyptian 
Irrigation Department is about £2,100,000 (Rs. 280 lakhs), of which 
£487,200 (Rs. 65 lakhs) is spent upon staff, a proportion of 4-3 to 1. 
This happens in a country already largely developed and with its 
investigations completed to the last detail, its cultivable land 
disposed in a compact manner, ample supplies of cheap labour and 
material and generous facilities for transport of its produce. In 
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‘Iraq, which lacks all these advantages, against credits totalling 
Rs. 43 lakhs, the salary vote of the Irrigation Department for 1929 
was Rs. 8-5 lakhs, a propoition of only 5 to 1. 


The proportion spent upon staff tends, moreover, to shrink as 
time proceeds, as the following statement of expenditure shows :— 


Total Percentage 
Salaries. expenditure. of salaries 
Lakhs of — Lakhs of to total 


Year. rupees. rupees. expenditure. 
Per cent. 
1925-26 ... na (De O7 15-91 37 
1926-27 __... ... 6°03 25-33 24 
1927-28 __... .. 6°57 28-46 23 
1928-29... .. 7°38 33-60 22 


New WORKS. 


The weir in the River Diyala, referred to in the Report for 1928*, 
has already made its presence felt. Comparing circumstances at 
the time of sowing the winter crops in 1925 and 1929 respectively, 
it is found that with identically the same conditions in the river, 
the canals were able to draw off 50 per cent. more in 1929 than in 
1925. 


The construction of the Bada’ regulator in the Muntafiq Province 
made good progress and was almost complete at the end of the year. 
The canalization of the Shattra area caused tribesmen such as the 
Khafaga, formerly scattered, in other provinces, to reassemble on 
their own lands. 


Work on the Iskandariya Canal in the Hilla Province was 
continued. 


Water distribution in the zone of the Yusifiya Canal (Baghdad 
Province) was facilitated by the remodelling of the Abu Hilla dis- 
tributary. | 


With the same object controlled outlets were constructed in the 
Mahrut Canal (Diyala Province). 


An additional regulator for the Georgiya Canal (Hilla Province) 
was begun. 


The provision of controllable outlets was begun on the Husainiya 
Canal, with a view to stabilizing the supply at the tail near Karbala. 
Simultaneously work was continued on the excavation of the Karbala 
drain which is intended to drain swamps and remove any water 
that may be in excess of needs. This latter constructional work 
-was much hindered by the Euphrates flood. 


* See page 149. 
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As a sequel to the construction of the Diwaniya and Dagharra 
regulators, the construction of the Mariamiya Canal (Hilla Province) 
and the Yusifiya Canal (Diwaniya Province) was begun. 


The dredging by a machine and clearance by hand of several 
creeks in Basra Province was undertaken, with the result that 
date-palm gardens obtained in summer a depth of a metre of water 
at the tails of these creeks, which had been entirely dry at that 
season in the previous year. 


The construction of the Latifiya Estate Canal for the company 
of that name was begun, the Government undertaking the work 
at the expense of the company. 


A feature of the year’s work was the shortage of mobile labour 
such as is needed for new works. Whatever part the high river 
floods played in this, the steady increase for several years past in 
the number of irrigation pumps and canal systems is probably 
reducing the mobility of much of the labour supply. 


During the month of June the department submitted a definite 
and favourable report upon the Habbaniya scheme for the 
diminution of the Euphrates floods and the storage of irrigation 
water. At the end of the year the Government had taken no decision 
on the matter, owing to the financial problems involved. 


RIVER FLOODS. 


The Euphrates flood of 1929 proved to be probably the highest 
for the last thirty-six years and illustrated the profoundly disturbing 
effect that river-floods have had upon the life of the country since 
the earliest days of history. 


On the Tigris the maximum level at Baghdad of 34-83 metres 
was attained on the 27th April. The average level for the month 
at Baghdad was 21 cms. above the mean for the past five years 
and what was already a formidable river might easily have become 
a definitely disastrous one, had the two tributary Zab rivers dis- 
played greater activity at the critical time. Actually the embank- 
ments of the Baghdad Province were maintained intact, to the 
discomfort of the inhabitants of the Kut Province further down- 
stream. 


Meanwhile on the Euphrates much was happening. In Turkish 
and Syrian territory the river was in full flood and devastating the 
countryside. Thanks to the co-operation of the French authorities 
in Syria the rise and fall of the river-levels at Dair-al-Zor was wire- 
lessed daily to Baghdad. About four days’ warning of any change 
in conditions was thus obtained by those at Ramadi and southwards. 
The maximum at Dair-al-Zor, attained on the 29th April, was 
2-20 metres above that of 1928, at Ana the maximum was 1:18 
metres above that of 1928, and at Hit the highest recorded level 
was 1:18 metres above the maximum of 1926. At Ramadi the 
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average gauge was 71 cms. above the mean for the past five years 
and would have been higher but for the many breaches of dykes 
that occurred in that locality. 

From early in April onwards the administrative and technical 
officials in the Dulaim and Baghdad Provinces were withdrawn 
from all other duties to attend to the safety of the dykes, for whose 
defence the agricultural community provided labourers, as decreed 
by the law. 

Violent winds rendered the preservation of the embankments a 
difficult task, especially as the prolonged periods of high levels 
had caused them to become thoroughly saturated with water and 
ready to collapse if the pressure upon them increased. 

At several points whirlpools caused severe erosion and undermined 
the embankments without warning. With the greatest difficulty 
the Sirriya Dyke was preserved, although in most other large floods 
it had failed. In view of the growing danger of innumerable 
breaches the Director of Irrigation, although without any news of 
a halt in the rise of the river-levels at Dair-al-Zor, arranged on the 
29th April to divert some of the river-water to the Habbaniya depres- 
sion, the only reserve available. As it happened, the 29th April 
was also the date on which the river reached its maximum at Dair- 
al-Zor. The Habbaniya depression filled in a few days but by that. 
time a fall in the river at Dair had made itself felt at Ramadi, and 
no further rise in level occurred at this point or at Falluja. But 
for this there might have been several other breaches besides the 
few that actually occurred towards the end of April and subsequently. 


By the beginning of May the supplies of available labour were. 
utterly weary and it became necessary to introduce fresh supplies, 
recruited compulsorily, but paid, from the Diyala and Hilla 
Provinces. 


Maximum levels were attained at Hit on the 5th May and at. 
Ramadi on the 6th May, but the river was by that time indistinguish- 
able from the sheets of water which spread over the land on either 
side. Amongst the more noteworthy breaches were (a) one on the 
left bank below Ramadi, (6) one on the right bank above Falluja, 
(c) one on the left bank near the head of the Yusifiya Canal, (d) one 
on the right bank near Musaiyib and (e) another downstream of 
Tuwairij. It is calculated that, largely owing to these breaches, 
an average of only about 72 per cent. of the water passing Hit between 
the 16th April and the 15th May passed through the Hindiya Barrage 
in a corresponding period of time. 

Breach (c) caused the flooding of the winter crops of the Yusifiya 
Canal just at harvest time, stopped all direct traffic by road between 
Baghdad and Hilla and destroyed the track of the Baghdad-Basra 
railway near Awairij. By the 30th May the Euphrates water, 
having travelled about forty kilometres across country, flowed, 
although in but a small quantity, into the Tigris. 


(2124) F 
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Meanwhile breach (d) caused floods to advance upon the city of 
Karbala. Although this danger did not become effective, the water 
proceeded, travelling altogether about forty kilometres, until it 
reached Lake Abu Dibbis. Several of the swamps it created were 
still in existence at the end of the year. 


Breaches (6), (c) and (d) between them rendered road communi- 
cation with Syria highly difficult and almost impossible, telegraphic 
communication between Baghdad, Hit and Ana broke down, and 
the town of Ramadi was completely surrounded by water. 


The further south the floods advanced the less pronounced became 
the rise of river-level and the more protracted the period of duration 
of the flood season. 


In the Muntafiq Province six breaches occurred on the 31st May, 
the water invading the track of the railway from Ur to Nasiriya. 


By the end of June the struggle was over but the flood as it 
vanished left behind it damaged crops and property and wearied, 
impoverished and dispirited peasants. The losses of revenue and of 
railway receipts caused by the floods were heavy and the Irrigation 
Department incurred supplementary expenditure of Rs. 4 lakhs in 
dealing with it. 


For the department, however, the worst consequence of the 
floods was the loss of three months’ working time. 


Not until the Habbaniya scheme is undertaken, with a counter- 
part on the Tigris, will such disturbances of the social and economic 
life of ‘Iraq be avoided. 


The discharge site at Hit mentioned in Jast year’s Report* was 
utilized throughout the flood and provided a set of measurements 
of very great value. 


The river supplies of the Tigris and the Euphrates were good 
throughout the year. Those of the Diyala River were poor and, 
despite the aid of the new weir, the canals of the well-cultivated 
Diyala Province received an inadequate water supply from June to 
October. The increase of cultivation in the Kirkuk Province and in 
the Persian portion of the basin of the Diyala River was partly 
responsible for this shortage, which can only be corrected by a 
greater economy in the use of such water as actually arrives in the 
Diyala Province. 


PrivaTE Pumpina INSTALLATIONS. 


It is not easy to find out correctly how many irrigation pumps 
are in use in ‘Iraq, but at the end of 1929 the total appears to have 
been about 2,047 pumps. Their distribution is shown in the 
following table :— 


* See page 152. 
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It is estimated that about 360 of these pumps were installed 
during 1929 as against 381 in 1928. 


The average engine-power of all installations has risen to 26:8 
horse-power as against about 24 at the end of 1928. 


It has been found necessary to restrict the licensing of pumps 
on three river-branches, the Hai (or Ghnarraf), the Diwaniya and 
the Daghar.a, for lack of water. 


4.—The State Domains Department. 
ADMINISTRATION BRANCH. 


The very extensive areas of land brought under cultivation 
during the last three years by means of pumps are chiefly made up 
of State Domains land. The greatest difficulty confronting this 
department is to maintain the balance between the existing tribal 
occupier and the incoming townsman pump-owner. The former, 
by reason of long, continuous occupation, is the virtual owner, 
though not actually recorded in the land registry as such ; the latter 
expects the Government to give him rights in land in return for 
his pioneering enterprise and capital sunk in the land. The ancient 
enmity between tribesman and townsman appears to be increasing. 
The tribal occupier is fearful of losing his existing rights, and is deeply 
suspicious of the pump-owner’s intentions. As a result he is most 
unaccommodating to the latter’s wishes. The latter finds this 
attitude hampering him at every turn in the efficient and profitable 
use of the water made available by his pumps. He is thus anxious 
to have the greater control over both land and labour which the 
position of Jandowner would give him. The severe setback which 
cultivation by pump suffered during 1929 has made the pump- 
owners more anxious than ever to stabilize their position. 


Complaints having been received that the provincial authorities 
were recognizing tribal claims to occupancy out of all proportion 
to the area actually cultivated, the State Domains Department 
made a change in the existing procedure of allotting pump lands. 
Formerly the Mutasarrif stated whether the land to be irrigated 
by pump was subject to occupancy rights. If it was, the existing 
occupiers were confirmed in possession and allowed to make a ten- 
year cultivation agreement with a pump-owner of their own 
selection ; if not, the land was leased direct to the pump-owner. 
Under the new procedure the Mutasarrif has to support his state- 
ment that the land is subject to occupancy rights by particulars of 
the area cultivated during the last five years and of the amount of 
past revenue demands. 


Though a large number of pump-owners came perilously near. to 
bankruptcy in 1929, many new applications for pump permits 
were received. The explanation appears to be that though culti- 
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vation by pump is unprofitable to those who have no previous 
knowledge of agriculture and who refuse to abandon town life 
and their other business pursuits, it is a paying proposition for those 
who live on the land and have previous agticultural experience. 


Riguts BRANCH. 


This branch deals with all classes of disputes concerning land. 
Such disputes fall into two main categories :—- 


(a) Those between occupiers of Government land infer se. 
These are settled administratively. 


(6) Those between Government and private owners. These 
are ultimately settled in the courts. The Rights Branch briefs 
a lawyer, and provides him with full information concerning 
the details of the case, etc. 


Though the number of disputes is increasing, the department’s 
growing efficiency in dealing with them enables a larger number to 
be disposed of each year without extra staff. The two main causes 
of the above-mentioned increase are :— 


(a) The pump boom which has resulted in a great number of 
disputes concerning boundaries, occupancy rights and relations 
between pump-owner and tribal occupier. 


(6) A growing feeling that justice can be obtained from the 
Government. The small man without influence is becoming 
less inclined to regard an act of oppression as the Will of Allah, 
but looks to the Government to right his wrong. 


ALIENATION BRANCH. 


This is a new branch created on the 9th March, 1929. 

As a law had been passed providing for the alienation of all lands 
planted with trees, and as the question of the alienation of all un- 
planted lands was under active consideration, it seemed advisable 
that the problem of the person to whom alienation should be made 
should be studied. The question was complicated by the fact that, 
though in the past Government has regarded itself as the absolute 
owner of the State Domains and the existing occupiers as yearly 
tenants-at-will, enquities have shown that a very comprehensive 
system of land ownership exists among the tribes. As any system 
of alienation which disregarded existing custom in the matter of 
landholding would be likely to result in tribal unrest, the need for 
a close study of this question is apparent. 


The grant of State land in the past has been subject to every 
kind of nepotism and cajolery. A big advance was made this year 
when the State Domains Department secured its Ministry’s approval 
to the grant of pump areas free from occupancy rights being made 
by public auction. The attempt to introduce this method for vacant 
flow lands met with failure. 
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In addition to the above, this branch carries out all current 
alienation transactions. These are chiefly made up of encroachments 
by private owners on Government-owned land. 


URBAN BRANCH. 


This is also a new branch, the date of its formation being the 
27th December, 1928. 


The Government owns a very large number of buildings, sites, 
etc. These are chiefly made up of the properties of defaulting 
tax-farmers. Owing to the war and other reasons the Government 
had no records of the properties which it owned. During the year 
a register showing all these properties has been completed. They 
are divided into three categories :— 


(a) Those in Government occupation. 


(6) Those which may be required by the Government in the 
immediate future. These include all large open spaces which 
may be useful for town planning purposes, public parks, sites 
for schools, hospitals, etc. 


(c) Those which are available for sale. Every effort has been 
made during the year to sell as many a3 possible of these 
unwanted properties. 


On the 29th October, 1929, the Cabinet approved a draft law 
transferring the State Domains Department to the Ministry of 
Finance and amalgamating it with the Revenue Department. 


FutTuRE PLANS. 


In their observations on the annual report on ‘Iraq for 1928 the 
Permanent Mandates Commission asked “that the next report 
should contain detailed information on the results of the investi- 
gation which the Accredited Representative states is to be made 
into the system of land tenure, of land taxation, and of agricultural 
credit.” 


His Majesty’s Government regret that it has not been possible 
to give this information in the current report. At the sixteenth 
session of the Permanent Mandates Commission the British 
Accredited Representative stated that Sir Ernest Dowson, who is 
an expert on such matters, was proceeding to ‘Iraq to advise the 
‘Iraq Government on land settlement and allied matters. Sir 
Ernest Dowson did not arrive in ‘Iraq until the middle of November, 
1929, and he will require six months to study the complex problems 
referred to him before he will be able to issue his report to the ‘Iraq 
Government. A full account of his reeommendations will therefore 
fall more appropriately within the scope of the report which will be 
made to the League on the administration of ‘Iraq during 1930. 


EA 
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5.—The Survey Department. 


During the year under report the department continued the 
mapping of the country on scales 1 : 10,000 and 1: 20,000. Surveys 
on the scale 1 : 10,000 were confined to highly developed areas only. 


In the Baghdad, Kut, Dulaim, Hilla and Diwaniya Provinces 
a total area of 4,091 square kilometres was surveyed on scale 
1: 10,000, while in the Diwaniya and Muntafiq Provinces an area 
of 2,412 square kilometres was also surveyed on scale 1 : 20,000. 


Besides the above surveys many calls were made on the depart- 
ment for pump land surveys; these were carried out as far as 
possible. 


In the Baghdad Province between Baghdad and Tikrit 86 pump 
lands comprising an area of 201 square kilometres were surveyed on 
scale 1: 10,000, while 51 pump boundaries were completed on the 
same scale in the Diwaniya Province. 


The minor triangulation was extended and an area of 9,960 
square kilometres was triangulated including 1,528 stations and 
points, while a distance of 5,344 chains was traversed comprising 
772 stations. 


The important work of major triangulation was also begun. 
The site for a base-line was chosen east of the Diyala River some 
30 miles from Baghdad and a reconnaissance of the series was 
started. Twenty-six concrete pillars were built on the sites of 
proposed stations. Observations will begin when a British observer 
officer has been recruited. 


Three two five kilometres of double and 3,650 kilometres of sin- 
gle levelling were completed during the year ; this covers an area of 
1,800 square kilometres mostly in the Diwaniya and Baghdad 
Provinces. 
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IX.__DIRECTORATE-GENERAL OF AWQAF. 


| 1.—Receipts. 
The estimate of receipts in the Awqaf budget for the financial 
year 1928-29 was Rs. 18,64,200. Actual receipts amounted to 
Rs. 15,26,295/10/6, of which the details are as follows :— 


Rs. As. Ps. 
Buildings oe sbi dss ... 5,21,438 0 6 
Gardens ... eae hid oak ... 1,30,695 0 O 
Building sites... sie ak — 54,911 1 90 
Agricultural lands ss se ... 1,91,625 3. 0 
Land burdens (‘Uqr) ... oe — 76,304 13 0O 
Forest lands... Sg ya ei 4325 11 40 
Mulhaga Awgaf fees... chs ae 16,006 3. 620 
Miscellaneous receipts ... en .. 69,841 13 O 
Khairat al-Mudawwarah allowances ... 34,368 15 0 
Badal of ‘Ashar.. - ats 6,500 0 O 
Revenues of Awaat Mulhaga .. 56,179 5 0 
Share of the Holy Shrines want _ 
receipts Sass 6,274 8 0 
Share of the Nabawi Awaaf seseptal, . 16,432 8 0 
Collections from outstandings... ... 2,93,791 1 0O 
Burial fees Me v ies oe 47,601 9 O 
Total oT sas ase ... 15,26,295 10. -6 


2.—Expenditure. 
The estimate of expenditure in the budget was Rs. 18,43,400, of 
which only Rs. 16,77,776/10/0 was actually spent, as follows :— 


Rs. As. Ps. 
Salaries of sieamseation staff ae = 2,16,417 2 0 
Part equivalent to pension contribution 14,217 0 0 
Salaries of Amana officials... oe 2,779 14 O 
Salaries of temporary staff... as 8,324 0 0 
Fees for assessment of products and 
trees ... is aes ase 2,636 7 #9 
Wages to collectors sag des fae 1,693 9 0 
Furniture and equipment ... os 4,975 15 0 
Books and regulations ... seis eet 36 8 0 
Registers and record books ... ia 866 8 0. 
Rental of offices sate ws 915. 15 0 
Travelling allowances and eemnsport 
expenses ve bes dae ais 7,478 7 O 


Carried forward ... 2,60,341 5 6 
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Rs. 
Brought forward... 2,60,341 
Postage, telegrams and telephones a) 3,313 
Electricity oe we sas me 1,336 
Fuel be see a me a3 481 
Stationery si - 2,321 
Advertisements and printed matter . 1,755 
Miscellaneous Administrative expenses 6,718 
Deposits on account of rents ... me 2,393. 
Taxes, A‘shar and Jerib fees ... sig 74,002 
Tapu registration fees ... 7 ee 7,149 
Court fees oe ee oo mas 11,830 
Solicitors’ fees ... oe 8,776 
Salaries and expenses of Mulhaga Awqaf 69,718 
Repairs to buildings ... a ... 93,00,477 
Repairs to gardens __... ve 5,229 
Purchase of property in redemption of 
debts ... me 9,302 
Purchase of property i in case “of divi- 
sion, etc. gx 4,861 
Officials of places of worship .. ... 3,22,216 
Allowances to Ramadhan preachers ca 4,095 
Allowances of freed slaves... — 12,932 
Allowances to the needy ce ss 9,314 
Free distribution of food Sat bee 11,668 
_Charities.. ae — 11,340 
Prophet’s Birthday eslebeation sh 3,522 
Khairat al-Mudawwarah sat foe 28,858 
Badal A‘shar of villages ihe : 1,324 
Contribution to Al al-Bait University 60,888 
Contribution to secondary schools... 1,20,631 
Contribution to primary schools ... 60,028 
Grants-in-aid to private schools ... 35,358 
Grants-in-aid to students abroad _... 13,034 
Repairs to mosques and schools .. 1,32,051 
Lighting of mosques ... er si 8,896 
Furniture for mosques... sa ae 15,928 
Miscellaneous (mosques) expenses... 32,478 
Share of the Nabawi Awgaf services... 16,432 
Repairs to the Nabawi Sajjadat shrine 490 
Share of the Holy Shrines ede ser- 
vices ba 3 6,274 
Total... sige ee ... 16,77,776 
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3.—General. 


During the year the ‘Iraq Parliament extensively revised the 
estimates of the Awqaf Department and on the advice of the British 
Inspector-General decided that the Ministry of Awqaf should be 
converted into a Directorate-General attached to the Prime Minister 
and that certain appointments considered superfluous, including 
that of the British Inspector-General, should be abolished. This 
decision by Parliament was based on the belief that the failure of 
Awagaf administration to make regular progress was due to the fact 
that control was assumed from time to time by Ministers whose 
points of view differed one from the other. Moreover it was con- 
sidered that as a Minister had to occupy himself with the general 
policy of the country he was unable to devote sufficient time to 
planning the details of the desired progressive advancement and 
improvement of Awgaf affairs, 


On the 2nd July, 1929, the Ministry of Awqaf was actually 
converted into a Directorate-General and on the 8th October, 1929, 
the British Inspector-General left the department. 


The following are among the works accomplished during the 
year :— 
_ (a) Construction of an office building for the directorate. 


(6) The enactment of a regulation governing establishments 
and appointments and fixing a cadre of officials. 


} 
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APPENDIX. 


LAW FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS, 
No. 14 OF 1929. 
We, KING or ‘IRAQ. 


With the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies do hereby 
order the enactment of the following Law :— 


Article 1.—The exemptions set out in Article 3 hereof shall be granted, 
subject to the provisions of this Law to any industrial undertaking to be 
established or which has been established, the establishment of Which, in 
the opinion of the Minister of Finance, fulfils the following conditions :— 


(a) That its sole or principal object is the manufacture of raw or partly 
manufactured material, goods or products into finished articles or products 
or into articles or products of a different form. 


(6) That the work of the undertaking is carried on principally by 
machinery driven by power other than manual power. 


(c) That the number of non-‘Iraqi labourers and smployees shall not 
exceed 10 per cent. of the total number of labourers in the establishment 
excluding the technical staff; provided that the administration of the 
establishment shall be subject to the laws and instructions issued from 
time to time in connection with the sanitation, salary, wages and other 
conditions of employment relating to such employees and labourers. 


(d) That the initial expense of establishing the undertaking will amount 
to at least 30,000 rupees for the cost of machinery, apparatus and 
necessary land and buildings, other than dwelling houses. 


(e) That the undertakings which have been already established shall 
only be benefited by this law for transactions taking place after the date 
of its enforcement. 


Article 2.—The exemptions provided for in this Law are inseparable from 
the undertaking to which they are given. When the undertaking passes in 
whatever way into the hands of another person or concern, the exemptions 

pass to the new owner without interruption and interference. 


Article 3.—The following exemptions will be granted to undertakings which 
fulfil the conditions prescribed by Article 1 above :— 


(a) Exemption from Income Tax for a period of 6 years. 


(6) Exemption from Customs Import Duty for a period of 15 years 
upon any machinery and apparatus not exempted under Customs Tariff 
Law No. 27 of 1928 and which are imported from time to time during the 
said period of 15 years and upon all component and spare parts, tools and 
implements imported with such machinery and apparatus for use in 
connection therewith and necessary for the actual establishment and 
work of the undertaking. 


(c) Exemption from Property Tax for a period of 10 years in respect 
of the premises upon which the undertaking is carried on. 


(2) Exemption from Customs Export Duty upon any articles manu- 
factured by the undertaking. 
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The exemptions set out in this Article shall be granted in pursuance 
of a certificate issued by or on behalf of the Minister of Finance to the 
effect that the conditions laid down in Article 1 above are fulfilled by the 
undertaking and shall commence from the date of such certificate except 
in the case of exemption from property tax which shall commence on a 
date to be certified by the said Minister as the date on which property 
tax would ordinarily be payable in respect of the property concerned. 


Article 4.— 

(1) If, after the date of the coming into force of this law, any person 
requires unoccupied Government land for the purpose of establishing 
any undertaking thereon, the Minister of Finance may with the prior 
concurrence of the Minister of Irrigation and Agriculture, grant such land 
free of rent for a period of ten. years from the date of such grant provided 
that the conditions prescribed in Article 1 hereof shall be fulfilled and 
provided that the area so granted shall not exceed 10,000 square metres. 

(2) The grant of unoccupied Government land under paragraph (1) 
hereof shall be rescinded if the owner of the undertaking fails to establish 
or carry on the undertaking. 

(3) The owner of the undertaking shall at any time within the above- 
mentioned period of ten years or thereafter, be entitled to purchase on 
badl mithl the whole or part of the land, granted under this Article, 
occupied with buildings or any other erections connected with his 
undertaking. 


. Article §.—- Articles imported free of Customs Duty may not be utilised for 
any purpose other than for the establishment and work of the undertaking 
concerned, nor may they be disposed of except with the permission of the 
Minister of Finance or any official duly authorised by him in that behalf and 
subject to such conditions as to payment of Customs Duty or otherwise as 
the said Minister or official] may prescribe. 


In the event of any infringement of the provisions of this Article the owner 
of the undertaking shall on conviction by the Court be liable to a fine not 
exceeding Rs.2,000 or 10 times the amount of Customs Duty payable on the 
articles in respect of which the aniringe ment occurred, whichever shall be the 
greater. 


Article 6.—The Minister of Finance or other official duly authorised shall at 
all reasonable times be given full and free access to the premises of any 
undertaking benefiting by Articles 1 and 3 of this law and shall be given any 
information he may require for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
provisions of this Law are being complied with. 


In the event of the Minister of Finance or the official duly authorised being 
prevented from such access or in the event of the owner of the undertaking 
tefusing to supply the information aforesaid, or failing to supply the same to 
the best of his knowledge, the said owner shall on conviction by the Court be 
liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 2,000. 


Article 7.—Applications to benefit by the provisions of this Law shall be 
made to the Minister of Finance and shall be in such form and shall contain 
such particulars as he may require. 


Article 8.—The owner of the undertaking may, if he desires, approach the 
Council of Ministers in appeal against the decisions of the Minister of Finance 
regarding the following. Such appeal should be made within 30 days from the 
date of the notification of the decision in writing :— 

(a) The position of the land mentioned in Article 4 of this Law. 

(6) Whether the conditions stipulated in Article 1 have been fulfilled 
by the undertaking. 

(c) Whether any of the machinery or premises or things deserve the 
exemption enumerated in Article 3. 
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Article 9.—Any person who, in an application to benefit by this Law, wilfully 
gives any information which he knows to be false or fails to disclose any 
matter which he knows to be his duty to disclose shall on conviction by the 
Court, be punished by imprisonment not exceeding 6 months or by fine not 
exceeding Rs. 2,000. 


Article 10.—The Minister of Finance may cancel a certificate granted under 
Article 3 hereof in the following cases :—- 

(a) If the undertaking be not established according to the proposals 
made at the time of application. 

(6) If the undertaking be discontinued unless the stoppage be due to 
reasons of a temporary nature only. 

(c) If the owner of the undertaking be convicted twice or more of 
offences under Articles 5, 6 and 9 hereof. 

(ad) If any of the conditions in Article 1 (c) regatding the emplaynicnt 
of non-‘Iraqis and the administration of the establishment is not complied 
with. 

Upon the cancellation of a certificate the undertaking concerned shall 
cease to benefit by any exemption mentioned in Article 3 hereof and the owner 
thereof shall be liable to pay the Government such sums as the Minister may 
direct in order to recoup the Government in respect of exemptions enjoyed 
under this law prior to the cancellation of the certificate unless the undertaking 
is closed by force majeure. 


Article 11.—-This law shall not apply to any undertaking established by 
virtue of an agreement with the Government .with due consideration of 
Article 1 hereof) unless specific provisions be made in such agreement that this 
law shall apply. 


Article 12.—The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of this 
law. 

Made at Baghdad this 16th day of March, 1929, and the 5th day of Shawwal, 
1347. 

| FAISAL. 
‘ABDUL MUHSIN AL SA’DUN, YusuF GHANIMA, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Finance. 

(Published in the Waqayv’ al ‘Iraqiya No. 741, dated 21-3-29.) 
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LAW FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES OF MUNTAFIQ LANDS, 
No. 23 OF 1929. 
Wer, KING or ‘TRAQ. 


With the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, do hereby 
order the enactment of the following Law :— 


Article 1.—There may be established by Royal Irada in the Liwa of Muntafiq 
a Commission composed of a President and four members of whom the 
President and two members shall be judges selected by the Minister of Justice 
and the other two members shall be two Government Officials one to be selected 
by the Minister of Interior and the other by the Minister of Finance. Govern- 
ment may dissolve the Commission by Royal Irada. 


Article 2.—The Commission shall have jurisdiction to enquire into and decide 
the title and boundaries of land in respect of which disputes exist up to the 
date of the publication of this Law between the owners and the cultivators 
whether planted with trees or not, within such areas within the Liwa of 
Muntafiq as the Minister of Interior may direct, and to enquire into the nature 
and extent of the occupancy thereof. 

The Commission shall sit at such time and places as it may deem to be 
convenient for the purposes of such enquiries. 
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Article 3.—Before proceeding with any enquiry the President of the 
Commission shall cause a notice to be posted in the local offices of the Govern- 
ment describing the area over which the enquiry is to be held and calling 
upon claimants to present to him their claims together with copies of the 
documents in support of their claims and appointing a day at least 60 days 
after the date of the notice, on which the enquiry will begin. 


Article 4.— 

(1) In every case the Commission shall first enquire into the title to 
the land and for that purpose shall examine Tapu Sanads, Judgments, 
entries in the register or ‘‘ Shara’ Hujjas’”’ or other documents of title 
which may be produced. 

(2) If no document of title as aforesaid is produced or if the documents 
produced are found to be invalid, the Commission shall record its judg- 
ment that the claimant has no title and that the land be registered in the 
name of the Government, according to the boundaries mentioned in the 
judgment. 

(3) If itis proved that the claimant has a valid title then the Commission 
shall proceed to enquire into the boundaries and occupancy of the land 
and shall issue a judgment in accordance with the next following article. 


Article 5.—A judgment under Sub-section 3 of Article 4 shall contain the 
following :— 
(a) A decision as to the validity of the documents of title. 
(6) A decision as to the area and boundaries of the land comprised in 
such documents. 3 
(c) A report as to the occupancy of the land. 
(ad) If the land be not registered, an order directing registration in the 
name of the person entitled. 


Article 6.—Area and Boundaries shall be decided according to the usual rules 
of law except that no regard shall be paid to the boundaries stated in the 
documents of title if by reason of the mention of the bedel for each donum, 
it is clear that the land was granted by area to the claimant or his predecessors 
in title. 


Article 7.— 

(1) In enquiring as to the occupancy of land the Commission shall 
examine such documentary or other evidence as may be available and 
the enquiry shall extend over the period between the year 1900 and the 
date of the publication of this Law. 

(2) The Commission may make different report as to occupancy in 
respect of different portions of the same area of land. 


Article 8.— 

(1) No appeal shall lie against any decision of the Commission but a 
decision as to the validity or invalidity of a Tapu Sanad or other document 
of title or as to area or boundaries shall be subject to revision on points 
of law by the Court of Cassation or the application of the Minister of 
Interior or the Minister of Finance or the claimant. 

(2) Application for revision shall be made within 30 days after the 
communication of the decision. 

(3) Upon revision the Court of Cassation may pass such decision as it 
may deem fit. 

(4) If the Court of Cassation uphold the validity of any Tapu Sanad or 
other document of title declared invalid under Sub-section 2 of Article 4 
hereof the Commission shall proceed to enquire into boundaries and 
occupation and record its decision thereon as prescribed in Article 5 
hereof. 
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Article 9.— 

(1) In any case in which the Commission has decided that a person is 
the owner of land by virtue of valid document and it appears from the 
report as to occupancy that such person has not exercised his rights of 
ownership over the whole or any part of the said land, the Minister of 
Interior may, if he deem it necessary in the interests of Public order, 
issue his order within 60 days from the date of communication of the 
judgment of the Commission to him directing that the land or a specified 
area thereof be expropriated. 

(2) If the Minister of Interior be not satisfied with a report as to 
occupation he may return it to the Commission and the Commission 
shall make such further enquiries as he may direct. 


Article 10.— 
(1) Upon the issue of the order directing expropriation the Commission 
shall after notifying the parties proceed to assess the value. 
(2) The value shall be calculated as twelve times the average annual 
imcome received by the owner during the period between the beginning 
of the year 1900 and the beginning of the year 1915. 


Article 11.— 

(1) Upon the completion of the assessment the Commission shall give its 
decision stating the value and shall send a copy of the decision forthwith 
to the Minister of Interior and communicate it to the Tapu owner. 

(2) The Minister of Interior after obtaining the sanction of the Minister 
of Finance shall within 60 days after the date of the decision notify his 
order accepting the value or directing the Commission to reconsider the 
value and within the same period the Tapu owner also may object to the 
decision. 

If the Minister of Interior does not notify such order within the period 
aforesaid and the Tapu owner does not object, the decision of the 
Commission shall be final. In any event the decision of the Commission 
after reconsideration shall be final. 

(3) There shall be no appeal against or revision of the decision of the 
Commission as to the value except as aforesaid. 


Article 12.— 

(1) Upon final settlement of the value the Commission shall issue an 
order declaring the expropriation completed and directing registration of 
the land in the name of the Government according to the boundaries 
stated in the order. 

(2) A copy of the said order shall be transmitted to the Tapu Office and 
another copy to the Court of First Instance of the Liwa with such papers 
as may be necessary to enable that Court to ascertain the persons entitled 
to the value and their shares therein. 


Article 13.— 

(1) Upon receipt of the papers the Court will summon the parties and 
proceed to ascertain the persons entitled to the value and their shares 
therein. 

(2) The Judgment of the Court shall not be appealable but application 
for revision may be made within 15 days after communication thereof. 


Article 14.—. 

(1) The expropriation value shall be payable in five equal instalments, 
the first of which shall be payable immediately on completion of the 
expropriation and the subsequent instalments at intervals within one 
year thereafter. 

(2) Payment shall be made at the Headquarters of the Liwa by or at-the 
direction of the Mutasarrif, but no payment of the first instalment shall 
be made until such time as he shall receive from the Court an order 
stating the persons entitled to the value and their shares therein. 
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Article 15.—In respect of proceedings under this Law the following rules as 
to fees shall apply :— 


(1) No fees shall be payable before the Commission or - the Court of First 
Instance. 

(2) The usual fees shall not be payable in the Court of Cassation and no 
security shall be taken. 

(3) Powers of attorney to appear before the Commission may be signed 
before the Commission or before a Qaimmaqam or Mutasarrif but no 
fees shall be charged. 

(4) The usual Tapu registration fees shall be charged. 


Article 16.— 


(1) Sub-section 1 of Article 12 of the Courts Proclamation of 28th 
December, 1917, as amended by the Law of Ist November, 1922, is 
repealed and the following substituted :—- 

- Until a date to be fixed by Royal Irada no Court shall give any 

judgment involving a decision as to the ownership of agricultural land 

whether planted. with trees or-not within the Liwa of Muntafiq or as 


to the boundaries thereof or the rights of occupancy thereof except — 


upon receipt of a certificate signed by the Minister of Interior or an 
Officer authorized by him to the effect that there is no objection to the 
case being decided. 

(2) Article 2 of the said Law of Ist November, 1922, is hereby repealed. 


Article 17.—The Minister of Interior is charged with the execution of this 
Law from the date of its publication in the Official Gazette. 
_ Made at Baghdad this 3rd day of April, 1929, and the 23rd day of Shawwal, 
1347. 
FAISAL. 
‘ABDUL MUHSIN AL SA‘DUN, NaJI SHAWKAT, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Interior. 


(Published in the Wagayv’ al ‘Iragiya, No. 747, dated 11-4-29.) 


PUBLIC EDUCATION LAW. 


We, KING or ‘TRAQ. 


With the consent of the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, do hereby 
order the enactment of the following Law :— 


- Article 1.—This Law shall be called the ‘‘ Public Education Law.”’ 
CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL PROVISION. 


Article 2.—-The Ministry of Education is charged with the following affairs :— 


The establishment and administration of Government Schools, the 
supervision of Denominational (Ahliyah) schools, the encouragement of 
scientific and literary enterprise, the assistance of Scouting and Athletics, 
the promotion of fine arts and the lending of attention to all matters 
affecting public education. 

The Government may issue the necessary regulations to organize the 
internal affairs of the Ministry of Education so as to assist the said 
Ministry in the realization of the above purposes. 


Article 3.—Instructions shall be of three standards: Primary, Secondary 
and High. 


Schools shall be of three grades, Primary, Secondary and High, according 
to the standard of instructions they aim at. 
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Article 4.—Having regard to their aims, schools shall be divided into two 
classes, viz., General Schools and Schools of Specialization. 

General Schools are those having for their aim the imparting of information 
and education in general, and Specialization Schools are those having fox their 
aim the teaching of certain professions in particular, such as agriculture, 
industry and commerce. 


Article 5.—Having regard to the manner of their establishment and adminis- 
tration, schools shal] be divided into two classes, viz., Government Schools 
and Private (Denominational) Schools. 

Government Schools are those established and administered by the Govern- 
ment, and Private Schools are those established and administered by private 
individuals, societies, companies or denominations. 


_ Article 6.—Instruction and inculcation corruptive to public morals or 
productive of dissension and dispute among the sons of the country and. 
political and party propaganda are absolutely forbidden in schools. 

The nature of acts and teachings corruptive to public morals or productive 
of dissension and dispute, and of political and party propaganda referred to 
above and the assignation of disciplinary punishments within schools shall be 
determined by special regulations, the following being taken note of :—- 


(1) The limitation of striking to six strokes at the greatest, such to be 
confined to Primary Schools only. 


(2) Conditioning permanent expulsion to the ascertainment that the 
pupil’s condition is beyond improvement or is a Ceeer, to the pupils’ 
morals and conduct. 


Article 7.—The Ministry of Education may open commercial, agricultural 
and industrial schools or classes or other facilities as may be suited to local 
requirements, the conditions of admission, duration of the course, adminis- 
tration and examination thereof to be set out in a special regulation. 


CHAPTER II. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Article 8.—The period of study in Primary Schools shall consist of six years, 
of which the first four shall constitute a course (complete) in itself and the 
last two a course complementary to the former. 

Schools in which the period of study consists of four years, shall. be 
designated ‘‘ Elementary Schools.”’ Instruction in these schools shall be free 
to all students. 


Article 9.—Children under the age of six ae a years shall not be admitted 
into Elementary Schools. 


Article 10.—Certificates of graduation from Primary Schools shall be granted 
by the Ministry of Education after the public examination conducted for the 
purpose. 


Article 11.—The variety of studies taught in Primary Schools, the manner of 
administration of such Schools and the method of conducting examinations 
therein, shall be determined by Special Regulations which shall include the 
necessity of giving marks in the examination on religious studies as in other 
subjects, the Primary Public Examination excepted. 


Article 12.—The Government may determine by special regulation in which 
Liwas or Qadhas Elementary Instruction shall be made compulsory, when 
all the means necessary for the purpose have become available in such Liwas 
or Qadhas ; a fine not exceeding the sum of Rs.20 being Bupistod — failure 
of compliance thereof. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Article 13.—The period of study in Secondary Schools shall consist of 
five years, of which the first three shall constitute a course in itself ; while 
studies, during the last two years, shall be divided into two branches, viz., 
Scientific and Literary. 


Article 14.—Schools consisting only of the classes for the first course shall be 
designated ‘“‘ Intermediate Schools.”’ 


Article 15.—Admission into Secondary Schools shall be conditional on the 
successful passing of the Primary Public Examination. 


Article 16.—Coertificates of graduation from Intermediate and Secondary 
Schools shall be granted by the Ministry of Education after the Public 
Examinations conducted for the purpose. 


Article 17.—The variety of studies to be taught in Secondary Schools, the 
manner of internal administration of such schools and the method of 
conducting examinations therein, shall be determined by Special Regulations. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HiaH SCHOOLS. 


Article 18.—The Ministry of Education may, from time to time, publish 
a special decision ratified by a decision of the Council of Ministers setting 
forth High Schools. 


Article 19.—The period of study in High Schools shall vary. from 3 to 5 years, 
according to their kinds. 


Article 20.—Only those who participate in the Secondary Public Examina- 
tions and obtain the certificate thereof, may be admitted into High Schools. 


Article 21.—The curricula of High Schools and the manner of internal 
administration of such schools shall be determined by Special Regulations. 


CHAPTER V. 
TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Article 22.—Teachers Training Schools shall be established for the graduation 
of male and female teachers as may be needed by the various kinds of schools. 


Article 23.—An Elementary Teachers Training School shall produce teachers 
for Elementary Schools ; a Primary Teachers Training School shall produce 
teachers for Primary Schools, and a High Teachers Training School shall 
produce teachers for Secondary Schools. 


Article 24.—-No student not having completed the Primary Course of Studies 
and holding its certificate will be admitted to the Elementary or Primary 
Teachers Training Schools; nor will a student be admitted to the Higher 
Teachers Training School, unless he has completed the Secondary Course and 
obtained its Certificate. 


Article 25.—The Ministry of Education may introduce special studies or 
additional classes for the graduation of specialists in certain branches of 
Primary Instruction requiiing special training, such as the Arabic and English 
Languages, Agricultural Sciences, Drawing, Handwork, Scouting and Athletics. 
Similarly, it may establish special branches attached to Teachers Traiming 
Schools, with a view to realising any of the foregoing purposes, even though 
provisionally. | 
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Article 26.—The studies to be taught in Teachers Training Schools, the 
manner of internal administration of such schools, and the conditions of 
admission thereinto, shall be determined by Special Regulations. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Article 27.—The establishment of Private Schools shall be subject to the 
obtaining of special licence from the Ministry of Education. 


Article 28.—The teaching of the Arabic Language, ‘Iraq History and 
Geography and Arabic History, in accordance with the programme of the 
Ministry of Education, shall be compulsory in all secular Private Schools, 
whether Primary or Secondary. Lessons in the Arabic Language shall be no 
less than five hours in Primary classes and three hours in Secondary classes. 


Article 29.—The Public Examinations for Primary, Intermediate and 
Secondary Schools shall apply to all Government and Private Schools, and 
Certificates granted by Private Schools, shall not be recognised, unless the 
students of these latter schools shall have participated in, and successfully 
passed the said Public Examinations. 


Article 30.—Conditions governing the establishment of Private Schools. the 
manner of inspection of such schools, and the defining of the responsibilities 
of those running them, shall be determined by Special Regulation. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TEACHERS—MALE AND FEMALE. 


Article 31.—Tutorship (appointment to or the undertaking of) in Govern. 
ment Elementary and Primary Schools shall be conditional on graduation 
from Elementary and Primary Teachers Training Schools, or from Secondary 
Schools. 


Tutorship in Secondary Schools shall be conditional on graduation from 
the Higher Teachers Training School, or from a High Institution (College). 


Article 32.—In case of urgent necessity arising for the employment of 
teachers not having attained the above determined grade of scholastic 
qualification, such teachers shall be considered as ‘ adjunct teachers ” and 
shall not be confirmed in their appointment unless they pass examinations 
equivalent to such grades and obtain Teaching Certificates. 


Article 33.—It shall be admissible to employ as teachers (male or female) in 
certain subjects demanding special training, such as physical training, hand- 
.work, music and drawing, certain experts who give proof of specialised 
knowledge in such subjects by examination, regardless of the standard of 
their attainments in other subjects. 


Article 34.—The grades of teachers, the manner of their promotion and the 
defining of their duties and responsibilities shall be determined by Special 
Regulations. | 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ADMINISTRATION AND INSPECTION. 


Article 35.—The fixation of Education Areas, the insuring of school inspection 
and the determination of the duties of Area Education Officers and Inspectors 
shall be made by Special Regulation. 
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Article 36.—The Ottoman Public Instruction Regulation of 24th Jamad 
al-Awal, 1286, the Primary Instruction Law of 23rd September, 1331, the 
Guide to the Maintenance of Good Order and Discipline issued by order of the 
Civil Commissioner in ‘Iraq in August, 1919, and all laws, regulations or 
orders relating to education and contradicting the provisions of the present 
law are hereby repealed. 


Article 37.—This law shal] come into force from the date of its publication 
in the Official Gazette. 


Article 38.—The Minister of Education is charged with the execution of 
this Law. 


Made at Baghdad this 15th day of April, 1929, and the 6th day of Dhil 
Qa’da, 1347. 
FAISAL. 
‘ABDUL MUHSIN AL Sa’DUN, TAWFIQ AL SUWAIDI, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Education. 


(Published in the Waqayv’ al ‘Iraqiya No. 750, dated 22-4-29.) 


JUDGES AND QADHIS LAW, No. 31 OF 1929. 


We, KING or ‘TRAQ. 

With the consent of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, do hereby 
orde: the enactment of the following Law :— 

Article 1.— 

(1) This Law shall be called “‘ The Judges and Qadhis Law,’ No. 31 
of 1929. It sets out the conditions governing the appointments, pro- 
motions, and discipline of Judges and Qadchis. _ 

(2) It shall not apply to Judges employed under Article 11 of the 
Judicial Agreement made under Article 9 of the Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty, 
dated the 10th of October, 1922, except as provided by Article 32 of this 
Law. 


Article 2.—In this Law the expression— 

‘** Judge ’’ shall mean any Judge of the Civil Courts. 

‘** Qadhi ”’ shall mean any Qadhi of the Shara’ Courts. 

‘* Minister ”’ shall mean the Minister of Justice. 

‘‘ Senior ”’ shall mean a Judge of a higher grade or in the case of Judges 
of the same grade the Judge having the greater length of service in that 
grade. 

‘* Committee ”’ shall mean the Committee for the Affairs of Judges and 
Qadhis established under this Law. 

‘* Judges of Cassation ”’ shall mean the President and members of the 


Court of Cassation. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE COMMITTEE FOR THE AFFAIRS OF JUDGES AND QADHIS. 


Article 3.— 
(1) There shall be established in the Ministry of Justice a Committee 


to be called:the Committee for the Affairs of Judges and Qadhis for the 
purpose of dealing with such matters in regard to Judges and Qadhis as 
are assigned to it by this Law, under the chairmanship of the President 
of the Court of Cassation with two members, one of whom shall be an 
official of the Ministry of Justice or a Judge to be appointed by the 
Minister and the other shall be either a Judge to be appointed by term for 
a period of one year from the Judges of the Court of Cassation or the 
President of the Sunni Bench of Shara’ Revision or the President of the 
Shia’ Bench of Shara’ Revision according as the person whose case is 
under consideration is a Civil Judge or a Sunni or a Shia’ Qadhi. 
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(2) If the President is unable to attend by reason of illness or otherw'se 
then the Vice-President of the Court of Cassation shall preside and if the 
Judge appointed to sit as member in the Committee be absent his place 
shall be taken by the next senior member of the remaining Judges of 
Cassation. If the President of either Bench of the Shara’ Benches of 
Revision be absent his place shall be taken by the next senior member of 
that Bench, but if the member appointed by the Minister be absent his 
place shall be taken by another official or Judge appointed by the Minister. 

(3) A person whose case is under consideration shall not sit as President 
or member of the Committee. 


Article 4.— ; 
(1) The Committee shall be convened by the President during the first 
week of each month to deal with such matters as may be ready for its 
consideration but shall be convened at any other time if the Minister so 
order. | 
(2) Decisions of the Committee shall be given by a majority of votes. 

(3) No decision shall be taken unless a full Committee be present. 
The Minister shall have the power of rejecting or amending the decisions 
of the Committee as mentioned in this Law. | 


Article 5.—The President of the Committee shall appoint a Secretary and 
shall entrust him with the conduct of correspondence and the maintenance 
of the registers and files and no person shall have access to any papers and 
registers without the permission of the President. 


CHAPTER II. 


GRADES AND SENIORITY OF JUDGES. 
Article 6.— 

(1) Judges and Qadhis shall be divided into such grades, being not less 
than four in number, as may be prescribed by Royal Irada, but so that 
the President and all members of the Court of Cassation shall be of the 
First Class of Judges and the Presidents of both Shara’ Benches of 
Revision shall be of the First Class of Qadhis. | 

(2) With the advice of the Committee the Minister shall as soon as 
possible after the issue of the Royal Irada fixing the grades, prepare a 
list showing the grades of the Judges and Qadhis holding appointments 
at that date and their seniority in their grades and shall submit the same 
to His Majesty to be approved by Royal Irada. The grades and seniority 
shall not thereafter be altered except in accordance with this Law. 

(3) Grades are personal, no regard being paid to the nature or place 
of the appointment except as mentioned in paragraph (1) of this Article. 


Article 7.—Whenever a Court consisting of more than one Judge or Qadhi 
is assembled, the senior Judge of the highest grade of other Judges shall 
preside. Provided that the Judge holding the appointment of President shall 
be considered senior to the other Judges of the same grade as himself when the 
Court is constituted. 


CHAPTER III. 
QUALIFICATIONS AND APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES. 


Article 8.—Judges and Qadhis shall be appointed by Royal Irada to be 
obtained by the Minister pursuant to the decision of the Committee and no 
such Irada shall be applied for except in accordance with a decision of the 
Committee. But the Minister may refuse to accept any decision of appointment 
and shall state the necessary reason therefore. | 
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Article 9.—No person shall be appointed a Judge unless he fulfils the following 
conditions :— 

(1) He is an ‘Traqi national. 

(2) He has completed his twenty-fifth year. 

(3) He is physically fit as prescribed by the Law regarding Officials. 

(4) He has good knowledge of Arabic. 

(5) He is of good character and reputation. 

(6) He has graduated from the Constantinople College of Law before 
23rd August, 1921, or from the ‘Iraq Law College and has, for a period 
of not less than two years, practised as an advocate or has been employed 
in an important post in the Courts, or in the Departments of the Ministry 
of Justice, or Departments of Ministries, or other posts, provided that 
such persons shall have worked in one of the Courts for a period of not 
less than one year. 

A person who has graduated from a foreign school of law and has passed 
such additional examination in ‘Iraq Law as may be prescribed by the com- 
petent authority shall be considered to have graduated from the ‘Iraq Law 
School for the purpose of this Article. 

Article 10.—No person shall be appointed Qadhi unless he fulfils the following 
conditions :— 

(1) He is an ‘Iraqi national. 

(2) He has completed his twenty-fifth year. 

(3) He is physically fit as prescribed by the Law regarding Officials. 

(4) He has good knowledge of Arabic. 

(5) He is of good character and reputation. 

(6) He has graduated from the Constantinople School of Qadhis before 
23rd August, 1921, or from the ‘Iraq Law School, or, if he has not graduated 
as aforesaid, he has been previously employed as a Qadhi for at least 
two years and has satisfied the Committee by examination as to his 

\competence. If no person is forthcoming possessing these qualifications, 
candidates may be selected from the fugaha provided that they satisfy 
the Committee by examination as to their fitness. 


Article 11.— 

(1) The appointment of Judges and Qadhis shall ordinarily be made 
to the lowest grade of Judges or Qadhis, but a person who, by reason of 
special knowledge acquired in the course of his previous service in a 
Judicial appointment, or other important appointment in the Ministry 
of Justice, or while acting as an advocate, may be appointed to a grade 
suitable to his competence and legal knowledge. 

(2) Judges and Qadhis shall be appointed to the most junior post in the 
grade to which they are appointed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PROMOTION AND TRANSFER. 
Article 12.— 

(1) The promotion of Judges and Qadhis from the lowest to the next 
grade and promotion to the first grade from the second grade shall bea by 
selection of the most competent without regard to seniority and in other 
cases it shall be according to seniority. 

(2) Promotion shall be effected as vacancies occur by the Minister 
acting in pursuance of a decision of the Committee and the Minister shall 
not promote any Judge or Qadhi without such decision. He may reject 
a decision of the Committee in a matter of promotion by selection and 
return the case to the Committee with the necessary reasons for the 
rejection and in that case the Committee shall pfopose the three persons 
whom they consider to be the most competent and the Minister shall 
select one of them for promotion. 
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(3) The President and the Vice-President of the Court of Cassation and 
the Presidents of the Shara’ Court of Revision, shall be appointed by 
Royal Irada without the decision of the Committee. 


Article 13.—Judges and Qadhis shall be transferred from place to place by 
order of the Minister according to a decision of the Committee. provided that 
the Minister may reject any such decision. If the Minister thinks the transfer 
to be necessary on the grounds of public interest and the Committee disagree 
with such proposal the Minister may himself effect the transfer without regard 
to the opinion of the Committee. The reasons for such action must be 
submitted to the Committee in writing. 


CHAPTER V. 


DISCIPLINE. 
Article 14.— 


(1) If the Minister believes that any Judge or Qadhi has misconducted 
himself in his official duties or has neglected his duties or has wilfully 
exceeded his jurisdiction or has failed to comply with an order relating to 
the administration of the Courts or has misconducted himself in his private 
life in such manner as to raise doubts as to his uprightness, or in a manner 
incompatible with the position of a Judge he may reprimand such Judge. 


(2) If the Minister considers that his reprimand is not sufficient in 
view of the serious nature of the case or if it appear that the action of the 
Judge or Qadhi is a crime or contravention he shall issue his order to the 
Committee to proceed with the matter in manner hereinafter appearing 
and in such case shall transmit to the Committee the papers of the case 
and the personal dossier of the Judge or Qadhi concerned. 


Article 15.—On receipt of the papers of the case from the Minister, the 
President of the Committee shall fix a date for the hearing of the case and shall 
notify the Minister and the accused Judge or Qadhi. The date shall be such 
as to give the accused a reasonable opportunity of attending the hearing. 
The accused shall be permitted to inspect and take copies of all documents 
relevant to the case. 


Article 16.— 


(1) At the hearing of the case the Committee shall hear the witnesses 
for the prosecution and defence. The prosecution shall be conducted by 
the Public Prosecutor or by a person appointed by the Minister. The 
accused may appear in person and may employ an advocate; he may 
question all witnesses and may put forward his defence verbally or in 
writing. 

(2) For the purpose of hearing witnesses on oath and for enforcing the 
attendance of witnesses and for the purpose of Chapter 16 of the Penal 
Code the hearing shall be deemed to be a hearing before the Court of 
Cassation. 


(3) In every case the hearing shall be in camera. 


Article 17.—If the Committee consider that the charges do not disclose 
anything which renders necessary the trial of the accused before the Criminal 
Court then the Committee shall deal with the case and— 


(a) If they find that no charge is proved shall acquit the accused ; 
(b) If they find that one or more of the charges is proved shall award 
a penalty as set out in the following Article. 


Article 18.—The Committee may award any of the following penalties :— 


(1) Reprimand. Reprimand does not affect the seniority or salary of 
the offender. 
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(2) Postponement of promotion of the offender for a period of not less 
than one year and not exceeding two years from the date of the decision. 
During the period of postponement he shall not receive any increase of 
salary. 


(3) Reduction in grade by one grade. In awarding this penalty the 
Committee shall also assign to the offender his place in the new grade and 
he shall not be promoted or receive any increase of salary for two years 
from the date of the decision. 


(4) Dismissal. This punishment shall not be awarded to any person 
unless the Committee is satisfied that the act in respect of which 
disciplinary punishment is necessary is of a nature to render his con- 
tinuance in a judicial capacity injurious to the public interest. 


Not more than one of the above-mentioned penalties may be awarded in 
the same case. 


Article 19.—The Committee shall serve a copy of the decision on the Judge 
or Qadhi concerned and shall send the record of the case and a copy of the 
decision to the Minister. 


Article 20.— 


(1) If the Minister approve the decision he shall confirm it and a copy 
of his order shall be served on the Judge or Qadhi concerned who shall 
have no right of appeal except as prescribed in Article 22 hereof in the 
case of dismissal. 


(2) If the Minister does not approve the decision of the Committee he 
shall remit the papers of the case to the Committee for reconsideration 
together with a statement of his opinion. The Committee after recon- 
sidering the case shall send a copy of their new decision and the records 
of the case to the Minister, and the Minister shall be bound to accept such 
reconsidered decision, provided that if a Judge or Qadhi has been awarded 
a penalty other than reprimand, he may reduce it to a less penalty in the 
same grade or may substitute therefor the maximum penalty of the next 
less severe grade of penalty. 


Article 21.— 


(1) Upon the case being finally disposed of the Minister shall forthwith 
cause the necessary administrative orders to be issued for the execution 
of the decision. The papers relating to the case shall be filed in the dossier 
of the Judge or Qadhi concerned. 


(2) A copy of reprimand administered by the Minister under the pro- 
visions of Article 14 (1) hereof shall be filed in the dossier of the Judge or 
Qadhi concerned. 


Article 22.—If the Minister approves a decision of dismissal he shall lay 
the case before the Council of Ministers forthwith for their decision as to 
whether the offender shall be dismissed or not. The Council of Ministers will 
not decide the case until after the expiration of 15 days from the date of 
receipt of the papers and during that period the offender may present a petition 
to the Council of Ministers appealing against the decision. 


If the Council of Ministers approve the decision of dismissal, the Minister 
shall forthwith lay the case before His Majesty the King for issue of the Irada. 


If the Council of Ministers do not approve the decision of dismissal then the 
Minister shall refer the papers of the case to the Committee in order that the 
Committee may take such decision as they may think fit in respect to punish- 
ment mentioned in Article 18 of this Law, with the exception of dismissal. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRIAL BEFORE THE CRIMINAL COURTS. 


Article 23.—If at the hearing of a case before the Committee or at any time 
during the hearing the Committee decide that the accused Judge or Qadhi 
should be tried by a Criminal Court, they shall suspend the proceedings and 
forward their decision and all papers of the case to the Minister. The proceed- 
ings before the Committee shall not be continued until the criminal proceedings, 
if any, are finally terminated having regard to the terms of Article 24. 
Criminal investigations relating to persons apprehended in flagrante delicto 
shall be carried out in accordance with the ordinary procedure in force. 


Article 24.— 

(1) If the accused is a Judge or a Qadhi other than a Judge of Cassation, 
the Minister shall decide whether he shall be sent for trial. If he so decide 
the case shall be sent to the competent Court. 

(2) If he decide that trial is not necessary he shall remit, the papers to 
the Committee who will deal with the case in accordance with Chapter V 
hereof. 


Article 25.— 

(1) If the accused is a Judge of Cassation the Minister shall lay the case 
before the Council of Ministers for their decision as to whether the accused 
should be tried or not. 

(2) If the Council of Ministers decide that the trial is necessary and that 
the offence arises out of the Judge’s official duties, steps shall be taken 
forthwith to cause the High Court to be convened in accordance with the 
Constitution. If the Council of Ministers decide that the offence does not 
arise out of the Judge’s official duties, the Minister will cause the case to 
be brought before the Competent Court. 


Article 26.— 

(1) Upon the conclusion of the Criminal proceedings the Comimittes 
shall, except in the case mentioned in sub-section (2) of this Article re-open 
its proceedings and deal with the case as prescribed in Chapter V hereof 
whether the accused has been acquitted or convicted by the High Court 
or Criminal Court. 

(2) If the accused be sentenced to imprisonment for no less than one 
year he shall be regarded as dismissed by operation of Law and the 
Minister will forthwith notify the manner of his dismissal in the Official 
Gazette. 


Article 27.—No Judge or Qadhi shall be tried by a Criminal Court in respect 
of any offence arising out of his official duties except in accordance with this 
Law. 


Article 28.—The procedure prescribed by the Criminal Procedure Regulations 
for trial before Courts of Sessions shall so far as is possible be applied to the 
trial of Judges of the Court of Cassation before the High Court and the Court 
shall have power to award any sentence prescribed by Law. 

The Court may delegate one of its members to conduct the preliminary 
investigation. 

All members of the High Court shall have powers of a Magistrate of the 
first class. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Article 29.—The Committee may recommend the dismissal of a Judge or 
Qadhi of the lowest grade within one year after the date of his appointment if 
the Committee be of opinion that he is incompetent notwithstanding that no © 
charge has been made against him under Article 15 hereof. 
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The Minister may accept or reject the recommendation giving the necessary 
reasons therefor. There shall be no appeal from his decision. 


Article 30.—The Minister may at any time suspend a Judge or Qadhi 
against whom charges are made under Article 15 hereof and shall in every case 
suspend a Judge or Qadhi whose trial is pending in a Criminal Court or the 
High Court in respect of any such charge. 

The salary of a suspended Judge or Qadhi shall be governed by the conditions 
applicable to the suspension of an official of the general administration. 


Article 31.—The Laws in force governing the retirement of Government 
Officials on the ground of age or ill-health and regulating their rights to 
pensions, allowances, gratuities, and pay during unemployment shall apply 
to Judges and Qadhis. 


Article 32.—Judges and Qadhis when engaged in their official duties or when 
attending official functions shall wear such special dress as may be prescribed 
by special Regulation. 


Article 33.—All previous Laws relating to the appointment, dismissal, 
promotion and discipline of Judges and Qadhis are hereby repealed. 


Article 34.—This Law shall come into force from the date of its publication 
in the Official Gazette. 


Article 35.—The Minister of Justice is charged with the execution of this 
Law. : 


Made at Baghdad this 19th day of May, 1929, and the 30th day of Dhal 
Qada, 1347. 


FAISAL. 
TAWFIQ AL SUWAIDI, DAUD AL HAIDARI, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Justice. 


(Published in Waqay? al ‘Iraqiya, No. 758, dated 16-5-1929.) 


LAW FOR THE REGISTRATION OF IMMOVABLE PROPERTY IN THE 
NAME OF JURISTIC PERSONS, No. 34 OF 1929. 


We, KING or ‘TRAQ. 


1. Subject to the provisions of this Law the following Corporate Bodies 
may own immovable property and may exercise all rights of ownership over 
the same :— 

(a) The ‘Iraq State. 

(6) Municipalities. 

(c) Associations. 

(d) ‘Iraqi and Foreign Companies. 
(e) ‘Iraqi Communities. 


2. In matters of immovable property Juristic persons will be represented 
by the following persons :— 
(a) The ‘Iraq State by the person empowered in that behalf by the laws 
governing the immovable property of the State. 
(6) A Municipality by the President of the Municipal Council. 
(c) An Association by the President and one member of the Committee. 
(d) An ‘Iraqi or Foreign Company by the persons empowered in that 
behalf according to the Articles of Association. 
(e) A Community by its President. 
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3. An Association may not own immovable property unless it is registered 
in accordance with the laws in force regarding the registration of associations ; 
and if so registered may own immovable property to such an extent only as may 
be required either to provide headquarters or a place of assembly for the 
members or otherwise to fulfil the authorised objects of the association. 


4. An ‘Iraqi Company, that is to say, a Company incorporated under the 
laws of ‘Iraq, may own immovable property to the extent only that is permitted 
by the Articles of Association. 


5. A Foreign Company, that is to say, a Company incorporated by the laws 
of a country other than ‘Iraq may own immovable property subject only to the 
following conditions :— 


(1) That it is registered in ‘Iraq in the manner prescribed for the 
registration of Foreign Companies. 


(2) That it is permitted by the Articles of Association to own such 
property. 
That the property is situated within the boundaries of towns or villages 


or is required in pursuance of any concession or agreement made with the 
‘Iraq Government. 


(3) That the consent of the Minister of Interior has been obtained. 


6. An ‘Iraqi Community is a Community within the meaning of Article 112 
of the Constitution which has an established organisation according to the 
laws in force in that behalf. 

7. If any immovable property be, at the date of coming into force of this 
law, registered in the name of a person who holds the same on behalf of a 
Juristic Person, then, if by this law such Juristic Person is permitted to own 
the property it may be registered in the name of such Juristic Person within 
one year from the date of coming into force of this law, upon payment of such 
fees as may be required in the case of rectification of the register. 


8. (1) If the person in whose name land is registered as mentioned in 
Article 8 refuse to register it in the name of the Juristic Person who claims it 
then, such Juristic Person may bring action against him in the Civil Courts 
and if it be proved that the property held by the defendant on behalf of the 
plaintiff, the Court may order that the property be registered in his name. 
The action must be brought before the expiration of one year from the date 
of coming into force of this law, and the period between the initiation and 
conclusion thereof shall be excluded from the period of one year, prescribed 
by the preceding Article. 


(2) In respect of actions instituted in conformity with this Article the 
prohibition contained in Article 4 of the law of the Disposition of immovable 
property dated 30th March, 1329, as regards actions of non musta’ar shall not 
apply. 


9. If any Juristic Person bid for immovable property sold by auction 
and fail to complete the sale by reason of its not being entitled by this law 
or by permission granted under this law to own the said property, such 
Juristic Person shall not, for that reason alone, be excused from the con- 
sequences of its failure to complete the sale. 


10. Immovable property may be mortgaged or hypothecated to any Juristic 
Person but such Juristic Person may not acquire the ownership of the property 
unless entitled by this law or by permission granted under this law to own the 
same and if the said property be put up for sale by een Article 9 of this 
law shall apply. 
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11. In any case in which this law, or consent granted under this law removes 
any prohibition which previously existed, the removal of such prohibition 
shall operate retrospectively so far as concerns applications for muwjaddad 
registration, based upon previous ownership, but shall not operate retrospec- 
tively in respect of the defence of prescription by time or in any other respect- 


12. The following certificates shall be conclusive as to the matters herein- 
after described :— 

(1) The certificate of the Minister of the Interior as to whether any 
property is required for any of the purposes of an association described. 
in Article 3 hereof. 

(2) The certificate of the Registrar of Companies in respect of the follow- 
ing matters concerning a Company :— 

(2) As to whether the Company is ‘Iraqi or Foreign and other 
particulars of its incorporation and registration. 

(6) As to whether the Articles of Association permit the Company to 
own the property in question. 

(3) The certificate of the Minister of Justice as to whether any property 
is situated within the boundaries of towns and villages. 

(4) The certificate of the Minister of Justice as to whether any Com- 
munity is a recognized ‘Iraqi Community. 


13. The provisions of this law shall not apply to Moslem or non-Moslem 
Waadfs. 


14. The following legal enactments are repealed :— 
(1) The Ottoman Law relating to the disposition of immovable property 
by Juristic Persons, dated 16th February, 1328. 
(2) Article 2 of the Provisional Law as to the mortgage of immovable 
property, dated 25th February, 1328, except in so far as the same relates 
to mortgages to Awgaf. 


15. The Ministers of Interior and Justice are charged with the execution 
of this Law. | 


FAISAL. 
TAWFIQ AL SUWAIDI, ‘ABDUL Aziz, Daup AL HarpakRyI,. 
Prime Minister. Minister of Interior. Minister of Justice. 


(Published in the Waqay?’ al ‘Iraqiya, No. 761, dated 3-6-29.) 


Printed by H.M.S.0. Press, Harrow. 
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